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Automatic School Water Closet 


DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 


When the closet seat is depressed the 
supply valve packing is drawn down 
from the top supply valve seat, and the 
flush valve packing is brought into con- 
tact with the flush valve seat, allowing 
water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. Upon the pressure of water and air 
in tank becoming equalized with the 
service pressure, no more water enters 
the fixture. This water is held in readi- 
ness for the release of the seat. 


When the seat is released the rod which 
carries both supply and flush valve pack- 
ings is forced upward closing the water 
supply at the inverted supply valve seat in 
the swivel at the top. The flush valve, by 
the same movement, is opened and a 
strong flush of water from tank to bowl 
ensues. 


The tank is practically indestructible as 
is also the flush pipe. The valve is con- 
structed heavily throughout of good 
quality material and attached to the bowl 
by a very strong connection. The closet 
seat is of a durable make and the bowl is 
of vitreous china. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Asam ple valve was 
tested 150,000 oper- 
ations without any 
appreciable wear. 
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Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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TIME MEANS NOTHING TO 
Natural Slate Blackboards! 


Natural Slate Blackboards are always 
in first-class condition no matter how 
many years after installation. They 
are most Durable, Economical, Fire- 
proof, Sanitary. 


A proof of their everlasting qualities 
isin Norristown, Pennsylvania, where 
Natural Slate Blackboards have been 
in constant use in the Cherry Street 
School Building for more than 75 
years. Here as in many other places it 
is emphatically demonstrated that 
when you buy Natural Slate Black- 


boards “their First Cost is their Only 
Cost.” 





NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


808 ROBINSON AVE., 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


AQOWAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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for 20 years at least / 


By that we mean: A roof that can be 
forgotten—a roof so free from trouble 
that the building owner never has to 
give it a thought. 


When a Barrett Specification Roof is 
laid, a Surety Bond is issued guarantee- 
ing the building owner against repair 
or maintenance expense for the next 20 
years* until 1948. 


And 20 years is not the whole story— 
not by any means. During the past sev- 
eral years, our advertisements have 
shown pictures of some of the surviving 
American business buildings of the 70’s, 
80’s, and 90’s. All these old timers are 
topped by Barrett Roofs of coal-tar 
pitch and felt—a type very similar to 
the modern Barrett Specification Roof. 
And what is more, these old roofs are in 
first-class condition after 30, 40, and 
even 50 years of service. 


Considering these records, it is not sur- 
prising to find that a great proportion 
of our finest modern buildings are pro- 


tected with the Barrett Specification 
Roof. 


When this roof is laid all work must be 
done by an experienced roofer who is 
approved by The Barrett Company—a 
Barrett Inspector supervising each step 
of the job to see that The Barrett Speci- 
fication is followed every inch of the 
way. . 


Directly after the roof is down the 
Barrett Inspector makes the famous 
“cut test.” And not until this test is 
made does his O.K. release the Surety 
Bond. 


Two years after the roof is finished the 
Barrett Inspector again checks up — 
makes a thorough re-examination of the 
roof. 


Little wonder that Barrett Specification 
Roofs give dependable service many 
years after the 20-year guarantee has 
run out. For complete information about 
these trouble-free roofs, dictate a brief 
note to us. 


*The Barrett Company also offers a Specification 
Type “A” Roof which is bonded for 10 years. This 
type of roof is adaptable to a certain class of build- 
ings. The same high-grade materials are used, the 
only difference being in the quantities. 





A Valuable Service 


Without charge or obligation, 
a Barrett Service Man will 
inspect your roofs. 


He will render an unpreju- 
diced report on their condition 
and explain upkeep methods 
that often save expensive re- 
pairs. 

This free inspection service 
is offered to schools with roof 
areas of 5,000 square feet or 
more that are located east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Ad- 
dress Inspection Service De- 
partment. 





40 Rector St., New York City 


IN CANADA: 
The Barrett Company, Ltd. 








THE BARRETT COMPANY 


5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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KEWANEE. 
STEEL BeILERS 
Lower Heating Costs 


The disengaging area, where all the newly 
formed steam bubbles are liberated from the 
water into the steam space, must be extensive. 


If these steam bubbles are crowded into a congested out- 
let (like the neck of a bottle) the boiling-over effect will be so 
violent that water will be carried out with the steam. 


The large unbroken steam disengaging area provided in 
the Kewanee design reduces priming and foaming to noth- 
ing, keeps the steam supply to the mains dry, thus adding 
considerably to the total efficiency of the boiler. This is just 
one more reason why Kewanee boilers lower heating costs. 













EVERY DROP 
OF WATER 


expands 1600 times its original 
volume at the instant of cone 
version into steam. There is 
room to do this at the disen- 
gaging area in a Kewanee boiler. 
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. KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois 
Branches in 40 Principal Cities 
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Fourth of a Series— explaining just why 
Kewanee Boilers Cut Fuel Costs. 
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When Hundreds of 
Prominent Schools 

Install Johnson System 

of Heat Control . 

There Must Be Important 
Reasons Why......... 


The hundreds of schools in all parts 
of the United States and Canada 
that include Johnson System of Heat 
Control present two conclusive facts : 
for your consideration: that auto- nT 
matic temperature regulation is ac- 
cepted as essential, practical and 
efficient: that The Johnson is the 
preferred system. Names of those 
schools, their architects and builders 
will be furnished on request. 





Dual Thermostat Control 


Automatically controlling each school 
room constantly and correctly at the 
degree of temperature required during 
school hours, regardless of outdoor 
weather changes: Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostat System supplies a night time 
fuel economy as well. At the close of 
school for the day, operation of a wall 


switch turns off the heat in all of the 
rooms, save those to be used at night: 
for night classes, meetings, etc. Next 
morning the same wall switch opera- 
tion turns on the heat in all of the 
rooms again for the day. A day and 
night heat control convenience and fuel 
economy factor of invaluable worth; 
and definitely essential. 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES UNITED STATES & CANADA 


JOHNS O 


STEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 







The All Metal | et sect 
System..... \ | Thermostat System 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Phelps & Dewees, Architects. 
One 6500’ Pacific Boiler in- 
stalled by A. H. Shafer. 


Edgar Allen Poe Junior 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Phelps & Dewees, Architects. 
One 5000’ Pacific Down 
Draft Boiler installed by 
A. H. Shafer. 
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San Antonio 
§S Pacific Heated Schools 


In 1923 this progressive city of southern Texas built 
eleven modern school buildings. Pacific Steel Heating 
Boilers were selected for eight of these schools—an- 
other striking example of Pacific leadership and Pa- 
cific adaptability to local climatic conditions. 


Pacific Steel Boilers are built to develop high efficiency 
through a long life of trouble-free service. Three Pacific 
construction features—greater direct heating surface, 
larger combustion space, longer fire travel—maintain 
this efficiency whether operating above rating in severe 
winter climates or below rating where winters are milder. 


Pacific Steel Boilers burn hard or soft coal, oil, or gas. 
Fit compactly into small spaces. Easily operated, easily 
cleaned, absolutely dependable. 


Pacific Boilers will meet school heating requirements in 
your community. Let us send you complete information. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILL., BRISTOL, PA. 
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Self-Releasins Fire Exit Latches 


The owner who never 
has a panic in his build- 
ing may think we go to 
needless extremes in 
making Von Duprin 
latches so sturdy and 
reliable-- but the man 
who has experienced a 
panic knows we are right. 


ows 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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North Baltimore High School, North Baltimore, Ohio. 





Insure Your (*hildren's Eyes — 


Specify Kayline-Radiant Units 


One out of four children labor through their lessons with defective 
eyes and most of this injury is traced to inadequate and imperfect 
lighting. 


Conditions of this kind can be corrected by the installation of modern, 
efficient lighting units that have passed tests similar to those given the 
Kayline-Radiant units. 


The high efficiency and wide distribution of light offered by Kayline- 
Radiant Units assures you of modern eye protection. Insure your 
children’s eyes by specifying and installing the units listed in the 
specimen schedule which we will forward on request. Use the cou- 
pon below. 






THE 


KAYLINE COMPANY, 
600 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The comcrecres tel! Merete ned com ot 


Please send us a copy of your 
“Specimen Lighting Fixture Sched- 
ule for Schools or High Schools”— 
and other literature covering the 
KAYLINE-RADIANT UNIT. 
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Get your copy of these specifications! Send coupon today! 


Longfellow School, Oak Park, Il. 
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Spencer Equipped. E. E. Roberts, Architect. 


School Tests Show — 


Spencer Central Cleaning System Pays 


Here are a few of the results found by observing cleaning 
methods in many schools as reported by C. E. Reeves, Ph.D., 
in “An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools”: 


More 
Than 
10,000 


Schools 
Churches 

Office Buildings 
Hospitals 
Banks, etc., 

are 

Spencer Cleaned. 


we 


Let us send you 
our list of over 
1500 schools that 
use the Spencer 
System. 


Ne 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


as 


492 NEW PARK AVE.,HARTFORD, CONN. 


The use of the central vacuum 
cleaner eliminates the portion of 
dust on furniture and woodwork 
caused by sweeping, since it takes 
all dust directly to the basement 
where it may be burned. It thus 
makes the morning dusting a much 
easier and more rapid process. 


The vacuum itself is sometimes 
used to dust the tops of desks and 
ledges on woodwork. 


Use of the vacuum keeps the floor 
cleaner and, in the case of unoiled 
floors, will reduce the frequency 
requirement for scrubbing or mop- 
ping. 

Because it does not stir up the 
dust, use of the vacuum cleaner 
makes the need for window wash- 
ing less frequent. 


The expulsion of dust from the 
classroom directly to the basement 
is the best means of disposing of 
bacteria which cling to dust par- 
ticles. The floor brush circulates 
dust into the air where it may be 
breathed. 


6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


The use of the central vacuum 
cleaner eliminates any possible objec- 
tion to cleaning vacant special rooms 
and corridors during school hours. 
The central vacuum cleaner makes 
it possible to clean rooms in which 
teachers or several pupils remain after 
school hours without raising dust for 
them to breathe. 

Erasers and chalk trays can be 
cleaned more thoroughly and rapidly by 
means of the vacuum cleaner than by 
hand. 

Janitors maintain that walls and 
ceilings can be dusted more rapidly 
and thoroughly with a vacuum cleaner 
than with a wall brush. 

Janitors agree that brushes of all 
sorts, dusters, etc., can be cleaned more 
thoroughly and rapidly by means of the 
vacuum than by other means. 
Janitors state that rugs, carpets, 
and door-mats can be cleaned more 
thoroughly and rapidly with a vacuum 
cleaner than by means of beating. 

A central vacuum cleaner is handy 
as a means of removing dust bound to 
accumulate in a furnace room, and by 
means of an attachment, it can be used 
to remove dust from the furnace tubes, 
thus, through better and more frequent 
cleaning, saving almost enough coal to 
pay for operating the vacuum. 


Spencer Central Cleaning System would cost and what it 


{Seen not ask our nearest representative how much “tf 


would do for your school? 


CENTRAL 
CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 


@ 2689 
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Packard Sales & Service 
Station 
Broadway and Sherman Cae 
New York, N. Y. 


Another Heggie-Simplex 
Installation 


As Careful to Get Value 
As to Give It 


MERICA’S leading corporations have 

reached outstanding success through strict 
insistence on value not only in what they have 
to sell but in everything they buy. In boiler 
equipment an ever increasing number of these 
leaders is turning to Heggie-Simplex for reli- 
able low-cost performance. The savings which 
they gained are available for your business too. 
Investigate this most modern of heating boil- 
ers today! 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
—telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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THE STUDENTS 
AT THIS OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“SWIM IN DRINKING WATER” 





Recently Comjleted COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 
South Orange-Maplewood School District 


GUILBERT & BETELLE, Archts. Maplewood, New Jersey 


Not only has the Columbia High School a 
fine swimming pool but it is equipped with a 
modern recirculating system and W&T Chlo- 
rine Control Apparatus. Every drop of the 
swimming pool water is chlorinated—and the 


water in the pool will be as pure as drinking 


water. 


Hundreds of school pools throughout North 
America are equipped with W&T Chlorine 
Control Apparatus. 


At the recent convention of the American 
Public Health Association in Cincinnati, reso- 
lutions were adopted calling upon health work- 
ers everywhere to promote swimming pool san- 
itation in accordance with the Joint Report of 
the Public Health Engineering Section and the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. 


“ce 


That report states: the addition of 
chlorine . . . by the use of proper apparatus 
is... the most satisfactory method of swim- 
ming pool disinfection.” 


Competent engineers are available at each 
of our offices to discuss swimming pool sanita- 
tion with those interested. 


Write for Technical Publication No. 41 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ’ 


WALLACE & TIERNAN ¥ 


NEW JERSEY 


DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG INDIANAPOLIS 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 





THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 










PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Inside View 
No Outside Trim. 


Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 










Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 











Manufactured by 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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lo is a scrubbing and polishing 

machine with every part carefully 

engineered and constructed. Full ball- 

bearing, 15 inch brush sweep, automatic 
feed. Interlock- 


ing brushes pre- $ 00 

vent side-pull. 

The highest type 

machine at the F.O.B. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


lowest price.... 


THIS MACHINE—AT THIS 
PRICE—WITH ANY OTHER 
ON THE MARKET— 


MIDLAND eis 


School floor maintenance is made 


MACHINE 


Start the school year right—with 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC. 


easy with a scrubbing machine. 
School after school, large and 
small, are equipping themselves 
to better handle this perplexing 
problem. They’re buying Mid- 
land Scrubbing and Polishing 
Machines. 


clean, bright floors and then 
keep them in perfect condition at 
less cost and with less effort than 
the old way. We’ll be glad to 
demonstrate—no obligation. 


A request will bring a machine 
to your school— 


DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 


She AST WORD 
in BASKET BALL SEATiN 


Shown above is an excellent example 
of complete space utilization. Every 
inch of space in this gym is turned 
into paying, comfortable and safe 
seats by the installation of Knock- 
downs. Note the mitered corners 
that allow the bleachers to use the 
corner space that is so often wasted. 


of Few Inside Installations 


Patten Gymnasium Newton High School 
Northwestern University Newton, Kans. 
Garrett High School Fort Plains High School 
Garrett, Ind. Fort Plains, N. Y. 
Belgrade High School Inglewood High School 
Belgrade, Mont. Los Angeles, Cal. 


George Washington High School 
Danville, Va. 





TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S Pat Office 


BLEACHERS 


made only by 


LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 


LEAVITT MEG. CO. 
Dept. S-1, 


“Urbana, Illinois 
Please send me without 


Bleacher Book. 


i 
oo 
Address 


Knockdown 


obligation a copy of the 


—_———— 








New York 
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A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 
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Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 
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School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 
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Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 
Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Chicago 
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“Built Like a Highway 
~for Wear” 
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BERSTONE | 
sphalt ile flooring 







THE EDUCATED 
BUYER— 


wo facts as well as prices! He 
wants to know how success- 
ful a product has been for others 
before he tries it. 


We welcome that type of buyer 
because RUBBERSTONE TILE 
FLOORING can show a most 
convincing service record in educa- 
tional institutions. 


Besides, RUBBERSTONE 
FLOORS are economical to buy 
as well as maintain. 











Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 
of the United States. 


5 


Executive Offices 


RUBBERSTONE (CORPORATION 
One Madison Avenue, 


New York 
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M. W. Schober, 
A. 1. A. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS | 
FOELLER & SCHOBER 


ARCHITECTS | 
| ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET l 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 





FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va. 


F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 








BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 

QUINCY, ILL. AND KEOKUK, IOWA 

| 8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 

Building, 6th and Main 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 








Bertram E. Giesecke 


C. O. BOYCE. 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


A. Watkins Harris 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bidg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 





HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
-EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Licensed Architects State of Illinois 


HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. 








IRWIN T. CATHARINE, A.1.A, 
ARCHITECT 
School Buildings of Distinction. 
FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


| GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 












CHILDS & SMITH 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 
Architects 


School Architecture 


| Central Nassau Building, 





Hempstead, N. Y. 
a 












HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
WILKINSON 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


| COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 












Wn. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
130 Wisconsin Ave, 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 











WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


HOLMES & FLINN 


Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the “HOLMES” System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 
64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 





11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. | 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


| A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction | 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural | 

and Engineering Service Rendered 





LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.LA. 
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IRVING K. POND, C. E., 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. 1. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD A. 1. A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 








W. H. McLEAN WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc. 


ARCHITECT ARCHITECTS 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 
BOSTON, MASS. to Boards of Education. 


Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 


509 Insurance Center Bidg. 404 Martin Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Canton, Ohio 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


MORISON & WALLACE 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 








KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 
ARCHITECT 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 


OLEAN, N.Y. 








PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
160 North LaSalle Street 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
600 Vernon Avenue GLENCOE, ILL. 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
Chicago, Illinois 








Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 


ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 
LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 


Sw. American Bank Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 


Rockford, III. 


JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jetferson Street, 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 











Wm. W. Slack L. W. Slack 


WM. W. SLACK & SON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


Members of American Institute of Architects 


| Trenton Trust Bldg. 


Trenton, New Jersey 





N. S. SPENCER & SON 
ARCHITECTS 









Philip R. Hooton, A.1-A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1.A. 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. I. A. 


ASSOCIATES OF 
A. L. PILLSBURY 


Specializing in 
ARCHITECT 


Educational Buildings 


180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Specializing in 


| snot Buildings. 


r 


Bloomington, 
INlinois. 

















C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey | | 3 
setniinis ee _— 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
93 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1] 





BOGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


































OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


508 Old Colony Bidg. DES MOINES, IOWA 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 








CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
} Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 





| 


Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Frank Upman, ALI. A. 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildin, 


es 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 





H. J. VAN RYN, ALA. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton 'C. Wood 
EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 


J.C. WOOD CO. 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 
| 410 Howes Block 
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School Boards! 








For Permanence Use this 
Standard Blackboard Equipment 


jj 
Z 


J 


Compo 
Board 
Backing 


PBIB LAA ILIAD 


Ly 


Eureka Cork 
Tacking Strip 


RS. S99 45 TSS 


Air Space 


Plaster 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate 
Co. Blackboard 


Plaster 


| 
Lilt 





Blackboards That Will 
Outlast the Building -- 


If standard specifications andsetting instructions are followed, 
Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co.’s blackboards and Eureka Cork 
Bulletin Boards are guaranteed for the life of the building! 


Only materials of uniform quality, standardized in price and installed 
according to the best methods, can stand up under such a guarantee. 
Pennsylvania Slate Company products have been doing so for a 
quarter of a century. 


School Boards, Architects, and Contractors are invited to tell us 
about their slate requirements. 


OTHER PENNSYLVANIA SLATE CO. PRODUCTS: 
Wainscoting Stair Treads 
Toilet Partitions 
Laboratory Sinks 


Interior Wall Base 
Sanitary Urinals 
Roofing Slate 


Shower Stalls 
Window Sills 








We have published in two highly interest- 
ing booklets, complete information about 
Slate Blackboards and Cork Bulietin 
Boards. They are yours for the asking. 


For Information Mail Coupon 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Building Easton, Pa. 


(Check squares for information desired) 


ee. ff SPPreerrrr crc err rrr ere square feet of Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Co. Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


Ly eee GOD Gis a oo 6.0'0.6.6.00 60.098 406 628580088 square feet of Eureka Cork 
Bulletin Board, delivered to address below. 


(J Please send copy of specifications and setting instructions for Black- 
boards and Bulletin Boards. 


COPE REHHEHEREEHEHEEEHEEEEEHEEEEEHEEHEEHHEEEEHEHEHEHEEEHEEE REE EEE 


(J Please send Catalog H on other Slate Products. 























Photograph through courtesy of the Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


Equipped 


for Strenuous Service 


HE COST of replacing schoolbooks is an 
important item on every schoolboard 


budget. 


Fabrikoid offers a means of reducing this cost 
to a minimum, for schoolbooks bound in this 
durable du Pont material are equipped to with- 
stand the severe handling they are sure to re- 
ceive. 


Strong — scuff-proof — waterproof — Fabri- 
koid covers are sturdily resistant to wear and 
tear. And they have the important advantage of 
being washable. Soap and water will remove 
finger marks, grease spots, and ink stains — 
leave them clean and sanitary. 


Fabrikoid covers keep their strength and good 
looks through term after term of service. Wher- 
ever they are used, Fabrikoid-covered textbooks 
effect important economy. 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, 
and Board of Education members to corres- 
pond with our Textbook Department, which 


will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FABRIKOID 


August, 1928 
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by Installations 


Hyloplate is the Nation’s 
cag yt eseraemstes Foremost Manufactured 


Hyloplate Blackboard throughout. . 
9,883 sq. ft. all told. 


Carl Werner, Architect B la C. b b 0a ra 


Universally accepted for its unrivaled high 
quality and economy . . . installation figures 
tell the story of a buyer recognition that 
surpasses by far that of any manufactured 
blackboard on the market today. In use 
nationally . . . and internationally, 42,000,000 
square feet of Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
been installed in schools throughout the 
United States and 22 foreign countries. = 


i ooo occ 


mL 
i ' 


UL 


In its 45th year ... the oldest of all manu- 
factured blackboard, Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has maintained its leadership through the 
years by reliability of performance at eco- 
nomical cost. It will not warp, chip, break or 


boratory, Fontbonne College, St. crack. Its velvet writing surface ... hard, 
Louis, Mo. Equ goed: throughout with “ ° 
Hyloplate | Blackboard. San, debian close-grained and smooth . . . is famous the 


world over. Produced by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of blackboard and fully guar- 
anteed by them and the distributor. Easy to 
install... in black or green. Get the facts 
now ... address Dept. AH-8. 


a Costello Co. 


Illinois, 


eae T TIL 


lassroom, High School Annex, Keene, 
N.H. Over 2,000 sa. ft. of Hyloplate 
in Keene, N. H., Public Schools. 
c. &. Hor Sp PERO 


: Me 


STMT 
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STANDARD DESKS 


Built For Service 
In Modern Schools 


Teachers’ desks form an intimate part of the dec- 
orative effect of any classroom. Standard Desks have 
been designed to give the classroom of the modern 
school that necessary artistic touch. They are made 
of the highest quality quarter-sawed oak. The tops 
are veneered. 


This trade mark 
sign is on every 
piece of the Stand- 
ard Line of furni- 
ture. Leok for it. 
It is your guaran- 
tee of high class 
and durable fur- 
niture. Make it 
your buying sym- 
bol. 


[ The Standard Line) 


LOUISVILLE 


vs ovr 


Standard School 
Equipment Prod- 
ucts include furni- 
ture for classroom 
and office — from 
Kindergarten to 
U niversity — a 
complete line in 
which Quality and 
Service are out- 
standing. 


Beauty is not the only characteristic of Standard 


Teachers’ desks. Modern schools need desks that 
will retain this beauty while offering a lifetime of 
superior service. Standard desks have been strongly 
and substantially built to withstand any abuses to 
which they may be subjected. You can be assured 
that the drawers will continue to operate smoothly 


throughout the desk’s long life of service. 


Our new 1928 catalog shows many new and improved patterns. 


May we send you a copy? 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


Incorporated 


229 W. Breckenridge St., 


Louisville, Ky. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 

life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 


No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 


— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 


Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 


Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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ss —— InAuditorium “ 
Seating:..as in all 


School Seatin 


American’ Superiority is Acknowledged 


N auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the 
I country over acclaim the superiority of the A. S.C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design . . . an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. With a diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets . . . an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 


An A. S.C. Auditorium Installation 
Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J 
Donn Barber, Architect ! 


An A.S.C Auditorium Installation, Cossitt Avenue Junior High School, 
anal Childs & Smith. Architects ' 
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--Peabody Designs Excel 


A Complete School Line 

The finest equipment for the finest schools 
and auditoriums. Such has been the endeavor of 
Peabody in the design of its complete line of 
school desks and chairs for every purpose. That 
we have succeeded is evidenced by the many Pea- 
body installations in schools throughout the 


| 
| countrv and the modern schools and auditoriums 


that wre now being furnished throughout with 
Peabody equipment. 
= 
Send for the latest Peabody cat- 
alog showing our complete line. 
= 
THE PEABODY SEATING CO. | 














Formerly 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


“VIKING ’—STEEL FOLDING 


Here are the ideal folding chairs for school use. Being 
entirely constructed of steel, properly reinforced where 
strength is needed, they will stand up for years under the 
bangs, smashes and misuse to which folding chairs are sub- 
jected. You have long looked for a chair that would have 
strength, comfort and beauty —all in one — yet one that 
would stow away in the least possible space. The “Viking” 
folding chairs have all these features without sacrificing one 
for the other. 


Whether it be group units for an entire room or extra 
chairs to fill in odd places, the “Vikings” will always be 
ready to serve you and when not in use will stack away 
without any waste space and without slipping or falling. 
VIKING No. 500 


VIKING No. 1000 
FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 


ore A request from you will bring complete information on 
the Viking All Steel Indestructible Folding Chairs. ONE INCH. 


STURDY— RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE 


One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 
folding chairs since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: “We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steelandfber MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. : PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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This 1O-PointTestwia 


1. Health 6. Compactness Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 

e .s together with our own exhaustive research and experiments 

2. Comfort a Lasting F inish 4 have resulted in equipment noticeably superior in comfort, 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design efficiency and durability. Correct posture, good health, bet- 

4. S tren th ° ee ter discipline and higher grades are dividends that prove the 

5 D bi li 9. Simplicity extra value built into National Products. All National 
° urabl ity 10. Sanitation Equipment meets this 10-point test. 





New National Chair - Desk 


Equipped with the famous 
Moeser Extended Arm 









It provides the utmost flexibil- Ne. 101. Combine- 
: ° ° tion Desk with Moeser 
ity in seating arrangements. Arm Top. Standards 
Classes may be augmented or finished in durable, 
ie baked enamel; woods, 
diminished, or transferred to in National process 
other quarters at will. Surplus naam, Samm in © cert 


. ' ; : brown color. 
equipment is readily available for other uses. 


Pupils may adjust desks to fit individual require- 
ments. Semi-circular seating may be readily ac- 
complished when desired. It promotes individuality 
on the part of the student. 


Two adjustments are possible: Perpendicular 
Adjustment, for height of writing table; Minus 
Adjustment, for correct distance of desk top from 
pupil. Adjustments may be made quickly by any 
child, without tools. 











No. 31. New Na- 
tional Chair-Desk. 
Equipped with the 
Moeser Extended Arm. 


Everything is within easy reach. The Book-Box 
or Drawer is roomy and operates easily and readily 
on a grooved slide. It will not pull entirely out. 


is a wonderful improvement. The 
The Moeser Extended Arm Rest 53,70 %Ubported. pupils have ad. 


equate writing space with proper arm support; they look straight forward, without twist- 
ing—the posture is comfortable, convenient and healthful. 


The New National Pedestal Desk stow"_om the right, has the 


Universal adjustment, that is, 
vertical and horizontal, in ONE operation. To adjust it, merely loosen the set bolt and 
raise or lower the desk to the height desired. There is no “play” in the joint when locked. 
The seat and back are shaped to conform hygienically to the human figure, and afford 
the maximum amount of comfort. It may be secured with or without the Moeser Arm. 

We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for our complete Catalog. 


















THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment te, 066. Sew tae Eee See. 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. A favorite where fixed seating is required. 
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Assembly Seating 


The features of No. 251 are so distinctly 
favorable in its type as to make it a class by 
itself. Its continuous back, serpentined to 


comfortable curves, covers the necessity of 


\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 


reinforced glued tenons or dowels. The wood 
parts of the folding seat are dadoed to steel 
arm supports—avoiding a glued framed- 
up construction. It is frictioned to prevent 
noise and does not hit the back when fold- 
ed. The shape and thickness of the legs 
overcome splitting or chattering over the 
floor. When folded, these chairs stand 
alone with the feet on the floor. They are 
sturdy, comfortable and good-looking 


chairs. 


New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 











STACKS FLAT FOR CONVENIENT STORAGE 





STANDARD 

inom) (Tio) That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 





WONT| |TIP = 

FLAT) (FOLD = 

only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it = 

advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. = 

However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance = 

there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can = 

be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the = 

appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- = 

though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- = 

actly. = 

sas P y No. 90 5-Ply Veneer = 

No. 44 Swinging Slat Back : — ; = | 

Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive .. ; oy 

Many features developed Che folding chair shown above 

throughout our years of expe- styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its is the pride of the Standard £5 

rience as Folding Chair manu- ~ ss ; ; Line. It is very comfortable, = 

facturers have been incorpo- ¢ 7+ 30 strong, neat in appearance and 2 

rated in this model. It folds pups nobly whatever the need it is put to. folds very compact. The most 

perfectly flat, is nontipping and critical buyer will find that the == 

will nobly stand up under se- We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. construction meets his strictest = 
vere use. ; requirements. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote St. Indiana, U. S. A. 





eee 


| 
I 
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Need Desks 


Sad 
in a Hurry? 
Let Kundtz Dependable Service 


take care of your Requirements 


















If you must have immediate delivery. on 
desks, chairs or auditorium furniture, 
put the problem up to The Theodor 
Kundtz Company and it will be met. 
Write, wire or telephone to the factory 
or to the nearest representative listed 
below for catalog or prices. 


There is more reason now than ever be- 
fore for buying school furniture. For 
example: 


The Kundtz Crystal Finish, which gives 
a new conception of beauty in the class- 
room. Wearproof, scuffproof, inkproof. 


The Kundtz Automatic Friction Hinge, 
which says good-bye to noisy desk lids. 
Quiet rooms mean steady nerves. 


The Kundtz Steel Construction, first 
perfected in school furniture by The 
Theodor Kundtz Company. Permanent 
economy. All these advantages and 
more can be yours, backed by the com- 
plete service of The Theodor Kundtz 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio (Division of 
the White Sewing Machine Corpora- 
tion. ) 


ADJUSTAPLEX 
Model No. 627 





A Desk Chair for Every Purpose 
Write or wire for catalog. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Miami, Fla. 


aaa allel ail ellie bleibt hhh hihi h bbb tL | 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Alabama Sch. Sup. Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Barker Bros. 


Tampa, Fila. 


Florida School Sup. Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Mclllwain, W. J. 

Great Falls, Mont. 
McKee Stationery Co. 


Chicago, III. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Northwest Chemical 
School Sup. Co. 


South Fla. Sch. Sup. Co. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
W. Va. Seating Co. 


Madison, Wis. Teo . Winfield, Kans. Wichita Falls, Texas 
. Blied Office Sup., Inc. rs. Mcknight, D. Omaha, Nebr. : ; Wichita Sch. Sup. Co. 7 
ee B.E Aberdeen. S. Dak Pittsburgh, Pa. Omaha Sch. Sup. Co. Hoxie, Kans. 7 
walkins CO., b. L. : co, Gah & . Theo. Kundtz Co. Memphis, Tenn. Wilson, Cas. D. 7 
Billings, Mont Hub City Sch. Sup. Co. . oo. i s : 
Sat. ; - , 4 Tacoma, Wash. ivers, E. A. Columbus, Ohio 7 
Calkins Co., B. E. St. Louis, Mo A, ; ' a ‘ Tr ; ’ , 
“4. ata” a ot, Lous, Mo. Martin. M. R. & Co. San Francisco, Calif. Theo. Kundtz Co. Z 
( edar Rapids, Ta. I heo Kundtz C oO. ’ R k F ll . D . sk Cc _— 
Dodds, V. L. ae Phoenix, Ariz. a aoe eee we Terre Haute, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. owe Marston Sup. Co.,O.B. ginny Be eg t Woodburn Co. 16-8 
Excello Seating Service epper, J. &. Muskogee, Okla. yan & Buker, Inc. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Spartenburg, S. Car. Metropolitan School Atlanta, Ga. 7 The Theodor 


R. A. Fife Corp. 


Lancaster, J. B. 


Supply Co. 


Southeastern Equip. Co. 


Z. Kundtz Company, 
4 Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me immedi- 






ately descriptive literature 
on Kundtz Eclipse School 
and Auditorium Furniture. 


“The Nheodor Ku 


CHURCH AND 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland Ohio, US.A. 


undtz Company, /. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING “x Wi kata dcesaciavinnksneceues 
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1200 Chairs tp-in 9 minutes / 


~ Pern "9 9! 













Set up for assembly 
in 9 minutes— 







cleared away for gym 9 minutes later— 
7 men with three trucks did it all. 


STAKMORE chairs endure! 


Folding chairs for spontaneous, red- 
blooded Americans must be sturdy. No 
light weight folding chair can equal the 
Stakmore for durability and quality. 





assembling and clearing away makes these 
chairs the most economical on the market 
for school purposes. 





We carry a complete line of folding 
chairs of all descriptions and will gladly 
furnish samples or quote on your needs. 










Stakmore chairs open or close with one 
motion. The saving of time and labor in 








The STAKMORE Special 


This is the lowest priced 
of all light weight fold- 
ing chairs. Will outlive 
three of the ordinary va- 
riety. 


STAKMORE CO., Inc., Dept. 78 ge a 


STAKMORI 






Creators of Durable Folding Furniture 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 












MODERN 
SCHOOL 


Royal 
| SEATING 
IS: 


| SUPREME 


Laboratory 
Stool 
F.S.1 





HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
(RESTING ON DESK) 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 

LABORATORY STOOLS 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
LUNCH ROOM 
FURNITURE 


INKWELLS THAT LAST: 


Pattern No. 32 | Hl ooaras ev more school 3. Is it quiet? 

A boards every year are Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 

standardizing on U. S. creak. 

Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, com- 
fort and finish. Thirty years of experience 
in the manufacture of Metal Furniture and 
the designing of seating to meet special re- 
quirements is reflected in the superiority of 
present-day Royal School Furniture. 


UNSURPASSED RIGIDITY — The only chair using 


Inkwells for replacements as well 4. Is it economical? 


Yes, because of low purchase cost 

and unusually long life. 

Has it any special 
advantages? 


Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 

The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 





DOUBLE RIVETED Construction. 
OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT—Drawers — bottom shelf — 


jront, back or side panels—inkwell—wood back-rests— 
curved or straight front legs. 


Folding Chair Sample sent for FREE TRIAL. 
No. 128 No expense — no obligation. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97 
1130 South Michigan — Chicago, III. 








pupils to waste time. 

U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 


1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 

2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


U. Ss. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S. W. 9th STREET 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet arm chair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 
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For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS | 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 













Combination 
Adjustable Desk 


Sanford 
Model X 









SAMSON TABLES 
for 


Dignity—Strength— Beauty 





All these requisites of a good table are characteristics ship and materials going into Samson tables makes them 
of every Samson table we make. ideal for school, office or library use. ’ 


Dignity is built into the Samson table for the styles And as for beauty! After years of service compare a 
are designed by our experts on table building. Samson with any other table and you will agree that a 


Samson cannot be surpassed. 
Heavy “anchoring cleats” re-enforce the 5 plywood F 


tops; the “tapered-mitered” box leg construction provides 


. TY . Our folder on School tables is yours for the asking. 
maximum strength and durability; and the fine workman- ’ ;' 





This well-known Trade 
Mark is your guarantee 
=? of Quality and Work- 
DIRECTORS 

TABLES 


REGUS PAT OFF 






manship. Look for it on 


all our tables. Nappanee 





Indiana 
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STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either 
ply-wood or solid at same price. 
Saddled seat will be furnished on 
request. Top of standard rectan- 
gular pattern with flush top ink- 
well as shown in sizes 0 to 4. Top 
is adjustable in height, in tilt, and 
has an adjustable leveling device. 
Wood parts are of hard maple, 
walnut finish. (Oak will be fur- 
nished on request.) Seven ply- 
wood top, for 20c additional. The 
steel parts are dark olive green. 
The feet are shod with gliding 


domes, or upon request will be 
equipped with floor fastenings. 
Steel book box as shown. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 
333 and 4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 
@ $4.90. 


Model S, without drawer bot- 
tom or panels, known as §330, 
$331 and S332, @ $5.00; S333 
and 8334 @ $4.85; and S335 and 
S336 @ $4.60; B Drawers @ $1.00 
extra; bookshelf, 25c; panel, 20c. 


For Shipipng Weight See Oppo- 
site Page. 






No. 461 tablet 
arm chair of 
slightly light- 
er construction, 


strong. Price 
each $3.75. 


$330 with drawer, but without body. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE— 


Reduction in Freight on Inde- 
In less than car load shipments the 
East and % to the Western and 
freight on Indestructo furniture 
Let us quote you delivered prices. 


More than 100,000 sold in 1927 
to 976 cities and towns, scores of 
which sent repeat orders. Send for 


list. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, 





331 with drawer. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No. 420 


Above is an illustration of the 
Columbia Indestructo Tablet 
Arm Chair. The frame is of 
steel, arc welded to prevent 
breakage, and is finished in olive 
green. Back slats are of quar- 
tered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. 
Price of each $4.25; with per- 
forated shelf $.25 extra. 





nh 
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EFFECTIVE APRIL 30TH. 


structo Desks and Chairs. 
freight will be cut % to the 
Southern points, making the 
less than on cast iron desks. 


N 
~“ 


More than 60,000 sold in 
1926 to 694 cities or towns. 
Send for list. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, 
INDIANA. 


THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. The position of the quar- 
tered oak back slats are also adjustable. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. These desks may be assembled 
more quickly and more easily than the com- 
bination desks. 


No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.15. 


Inkwells with steel swinging holders.. .15 
Back panel above bookshelf 2 


Shipping Weights—Large 34 lbs.; medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; drawers 7 Ibs. 6 and 6; steel shelves | 
2 Ibs.; 1% and 1. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a_ solid _ steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 lbs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair at 
$21.00 per doz. 


No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 
SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS ' eer 

Impervious to rats, mi ; 7 . Can be use or Teachers 
as well as Sveneeet. Tt will SS one This desk may be had with two drawers at Visitors, Cafeteria, or the Li- 
a in good condition during vacation $13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with five brary. Oak seat and quar- 
The dee ae - oe Se See drawers at $19.50. It has a steel frame and tered oak back are finished 
for the books and are adjustable. body that is finished dark olive green. The top dark golden or brown. Has 
and drawers of five-ply built up quartered oak, an olive brown steel frame. 
finished dark golden. Prieed at $2.85 each. 


Dimensions : 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide 
by 55 in. high, each $30.00 


2 
: 
: 
: 
A 
: 
A 
: 
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FOR 
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THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
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Made in three sizes 


Large 


Medium 


Small 


_ 


No. 600, illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


will never pull loose. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 


SCH 


Arlington Seating Company 


Arlington Heights, IIl. 


Office and Factory 


IMPROVED 


_ 
OOL, TABL 


For Cleaner School Rooms 


Keeping schoolrooms clean 
and sanitary insures health- 
ier pupils—fewer epidem- 
ics—reater progress. First 
and second grades that 
use Elgin School Tables 
know that their rooms can 
be kept spotlessly clean 
all the time, for these 
modern tables can _ be 
moved around as desired, 
the floors underneath them 
may be thoroughly scrubbed 
and every crack and crev- 
ice of the floor can be 
reached and cleaned. 


It is essential that the lit- 
tle pupils in these lower 
grades be better protect- 
ed, hence the great demand 
for Elgin School Tables. 


There are many other fea- 
tures about the Elgin that 
will appeal to you, as for 
example its application in 
the modern method of 
group instruction. 


Send for free booklet, 
“Seating Efficiency.” 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mesc Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


INWTON EU? 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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OUTLASTS THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


When you purchase _ school strate the superiorities of Slate- 
equipment you want the best. — sig agen = he 
You have learned, perhaps through * show why it is truthfully calle 
costly experience, that the best is LATEBESTO “The Permanent Blackboard.”— 
the cheapest in the long run. Slatebestos, a composition black- 
Apply this policy when you buy board, is more fire resistant, less 
blackboards. Slatebestos has met subject to breakage, has no ex- 
with the approval and endorsement of prominent pansion, is lighter and will maintain its dense, 
school officials throughout the country who have uniformly velvet smooth surface for the lifetime of 
used it. Take advantage of their experience and any school in which it may be installed. The 
use it to your own advantage. See how superior economy that results deserves to be considered. 
Slatebestos is over natural slate blackboards. Slaterock and Slatoplate blackboards efficiently 


Here are some vital points that will demon- fill their respective needs. 


To derive the best re- 
sults from your black- 
boards use Neverip eras- Laut 
ers and Premium Dust- a Solae anos 
less crayons. They will eames 1013 183-017. \ 70), 
NEVERIP not scratch or mar the dined ddaeains alte 
ee ore finest surfaces. Sails: 6b Miah tly A tees Dek fom 


Made entirely of felt. Has one piece casing, is triple grit, makes a clear white mark and erases perfectly. 
sewed, doubled back and has a rounded grip. 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPARY. 


17 E. 23" ST. CHICAGO 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


is furnished with wood or 
upholstered seat ONLY because— 





Wood, a non-conductor of heat and cold, 
protects the occupant against physical ail- 
ments, super-induced by cold (contract- 
ing) or warm (expanding) material com- 
ing in close proximity with very delicate 
membranes. 










To those who appreciate the economy of good mer- 
chandise, we will send a sample without obligation. 


| Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIL | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 










| Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel pS ee 
(excepting seat and rubber floor contacts) C) Brown (walnut) () Battleship Gray (1) Wood Seat 
and will not mar the finest floor nor dam- | () Maroon (mahogany)() Olive Green C) Leatherette Seat 
| 
| 


age the most delicate floor covering. We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 





c's sd ¢ 6h Rb ew SOs CORE ASR DONTE O eda h 08 sek de eeeah esse ess 
ara S Anal bra Src o ua Oe ee ROS EER EET E EERO S CREA OCR ee 
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THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 


NOTHER month and the pupils will be returning for the new 

term’s work. The Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump, too, 

will be back on the job. For it has established so good a school 

record during the past year that it has been marked worthy to 
continue its new duties during the full season. 


A steady, dependable worker, the Jennings Pump is at the head of 
its class in removing the condensation and air from the return line 
vacuum steam heating system. Always present—perfect in attend- 
ance—never tardy in enabling the heating system to function at 
high eficiency—never absent due to breakdowns or repairs. 


Endorsed by architects, school boards, superintendents and janitor- 
engineers for the country’s finest schools. Bulletin 71. 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM HEATING PUMPS — CONDENSA- 
TION PUMPS— COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS FOR AIR AND GASES — 
STANDARD AND SUCTION CENTRIFUG HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 
—SEWAGE EJEC 








MP PUMPS—FLAT BOX PUMPS— MARINE PUMPS 


ngs Pum 


11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK 


CONN. 





Promoted to next term’s heating duties 
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STANDARD 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, and from Canada to the Gulf, 


“Standard Electric Time” is the predominant choice of school boards and 
architects. 









— et  ——— ee , Se ie 
ones High School of Commerce, University of California, 
; San Francisco, California. Berkeley, California. 
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Jonathan Bailey School, 
Whittier, California. 





John Muir Junior High School, 
Whittier, California. 


Above are 4 typical California Schools equipped with Standard Electric Time. 


Nearly 300 California Schools and Colleges now have “Standard Electric 


Time” service, and many of them have been in continuous service for 25 years 
or more. 


California School Boards have always been very discriminating in their 
choice of equipment, and have found “Standard” more satisfactorily meets 
their requirements than any other time service. 


Have “Standard” equipment installed in your next School Building. 
Specifications and estimates gladly furnished. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Company of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Can. 


1428 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore Branches 50 Church Street, New York City 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 
10 High Street, Boston 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 562 Penn Street, Denver 229 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit,Mich. 690 Market Street, San Francisco 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland Rm. 670 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High Street, Columbus 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 110 S. Cedar St., Spokane 
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AN ANCIENT FABLE—MODERNIZED 
The Ploughman to the Pieman: “Show me first your wares!” 
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Have You One in Your Schools? 


By a Superintendent’s Wife 


She came to our home at the opening of the 
school year, looking for a room. At first I 
refused. But the bright young face looked tired 
from a long trip and disheartened by the un- 
successful search for a place to lay her head. 
My conscience began to quote bits of the sermon 
I had preached in the pages of the ScHooL 
Boarp JOURNAL more than once—the obligation 
of every community to provide a comfortable 
home for its teachers. There popped into my 
head too, the words of Sallie Hill, speaking 
before the Department of Superintendence at 
Chicago: “You want us teachers to make chil- 
dren comfortable and happy. In order to do 
that we must have a little comfort and happi- 
ness ourselves.” So, I offered a room to the 
young teacher, with the understanding that 
after she had rested and become a bit acquainted, 
she should look for a permanent home. Within 
two days I told her that, unless she really 
wanted to change, we would be glad to have 
her stay. 

A Happy Start 

She went about with a song on her lips and 
laughter in her eyes. Every time I saw her I 
wanted to say with Heine 

“Du bist wie eine Blume 
So schén, und hold, und rein.” 

Young, forward-looking, cultured, thoroughly 
prepared for her position, she worked late in 
the evenings and started out in the mornings 
eager to meet the young minds she was ex- 
pected to stimulate and guide. In a short time 
I heard high praise from both pupils and 
parents. 

But, as the days passed into weeks she came 
home more and more frequently with all the 
sparkle taken out of her, in a way that the 
hardest day’s work should not have done. She 
planned just as faithfully as before, she started 
out just as promptly in the morning. But the 
laughter was fading from her eyes, the song 
was less and less frequently heard. Thorndyke 
was right, “The costliest thing in all creation 
is mental friction.” 

One evening she came to show me a piece 
of work by one of her pupils. Before either 
of us knew what was happening she dropped 
on the couch, and this healthy, self-reliant girl 
shook with sobs: “Oh Mrs. Blank, sometimes 
I just feel I can’t go on. I work out a plan 
and get the pupils interested so they look up 
extra material, and bring illustrations, ot draw- 
ings and ideas of their own, and we’re all pepped 
up for a splendid lesson. Then Miss Brown 
(the supervisor) comes in—and the pupils can’t 
do a thing. I don’t blame them; I can’t either. 
We're all afraid of her; afraid of her. Never, 
in the four years was I afraid of a single pro- 
fessor I had in college; but she scares me so I 
can’t talk. I can’t go to her for one bit of 
help. When she comes into the room a chill 
goes up my spine on the warmest day.” 


The Chilling Iceberg 

It reminded me of the lines Celia Thaxter 
wrote about an iceberg: 

“And wheresoe’er a smiling coast it passed 

Straightway the air grew chill.” 

But the girl who was sitting so disheartened 
near me was working under Miss Brown. I 
could say nothing. Nothing but a few words 
of mothering. 





I happen to know Miss Brown. Fortunately, 
she is not connected with the schools of the 
superintendent I know best; but I am aware 
that her vocabulary is devoid of words of appre- 
ciation, and of encouragement; the muscles of 
her face do not know the right combination for 
the smile of approval. Yet, she has surely 
studied psychology and knows in theory that 


“No man can unlock the secret chamber of 
his unused powers if he lives in a state of 
fear.” 

Morning after morning my teacher went to 
her task bravely, evening after evening she 
came home with more heart taken out of her. 
She seldom spoke of it. Occasionally as she 
talked of her work her eyes filled, and all I 
could do was to change the subject. Once, with- 
out mentioning her supervisor she said, “I can 
stand severe criticism if it’s constructive. The 
best professor I ever had used to shoot our 
work full of holes, and make us dig harder than 
we did for anyone else. But we loved to do 
it. He was so human, and so fair. He always 
began by telling us of the good features in our 
work, and encouraged us; then he showed us 
the weak spots, and how to bring them up. 
Dear old Barnes! I nearly worked my head off 
for him; but it was a joy. He made his criti- 
cisms so helpful. And he was never sarcastic. 
Sarcasm cuts so deep I don’t get over it the 
whole day. Neither do the pupils.” 

I think it was Carlyle who said “sarcasm is 
the natural language of the devil.” 

A Warm Hearted Supervisor 

There is another supervisor whom I see be- 
fore her group several times each year. Her 
student teachers do not begin to rank with my 
little friend. But her encouraging manner 
stimulates and develops ability that surprises 
everyone, most of all the students themselves. 
She stands before her class so expectant, so 
helpful, so warm hearted, that only the impos- 
sible fail to respond. She has high standards, 
and an exacting schedule, but few failures. In 
Drinkwater’s “Lincoln” General Grant is made 
to say “I succeeded because you believed in me.” 
This woman believes in her students, and lets 
them know it. At the end of a session one of 
them wrote her: 

“TI ean’t begin to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed your class, and also what a great help 
you have been to me, not only in methods in 
arithmetic, but in other things. I feel so keenly 
that ‘A good school is a happy school,’ and 
we need always to encourage, because your help- 
ful talks have meant so much to me. You 
can’t imagine how this 8:30 class helped me 
throughout the day, because I had encourage- 
ment to begin with.” 

This bright girl of mine, whose song has 
been frostbitten, whose laughter has_ been 
turned to soberness or tears, is only one of 
many teachers and pupils who come under the 
influence of the “critic” teacher of whom I spoke 
earlier. The woman is not waspish; she is at- 
tractive looking, well dressed, rather pleasant 
to meet socially. But, to her the word criti- 
cism means only one thing. And this attitude 
is taken more often than many of us realize. 
During the year I have had to sit quietly on 
the side lines and endure the work of three 
such supervisors, work which justifies Amy 
Lowell when she speaks of “The drying, freez- 
ing process which goes by the name of educa- 
tion.” Of one of them I heard a woman say 
to a teacher, 

“Why she doesn’t look like anyone to be 
afraid of.” The girl gave her a queer glance: 

“Have you ever taught under her?” 


Why Tolerate the Sarcastic Supervisor 

Is such treatment right? Does it ‘make for 
efficiency? Psychology, sociology, pedagogy, 
common sense are all against it. Emerson said 
“The secret of education lies in respecting the 
pupil.” Sarcasm is but a sorry way of showing 
respect to the pupil. 


“The primary purpose of the teacher is to 
inspire” but there is little inspiration in con- 
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stant faultfinding. “It was their eager wish 
to soar, that gave the gods their wings,” but 
wings do not sprout rapidly when the clipping 
shears are always busy. <A keen and successfy] 
business man, Frank Vanderlip, said, “Only g 
happy worker is a truly efficient worker.” 


Have you ever seen a high bred horse, or 
dog, brought to his best through cruelty? We 
do not plant our roses on the north side of 
the house, and snip back every promising twig, 
We give them as much sunshine as _ possible, 
and shelter them against the biting sarcasm 
of winter. 

In our schools we protect the physical health 
of the pupils—and are beginning to safeguard 
the health of the teacher—in many ways. We 
employ a school physician, a school nurse, ar- 
range dental clinics, chest and other clinies, 
We teach hygiene, sanitation; we pass laws to 
insure proper lighting. Corporal punishment 
is more and more considered the brutal recourse 
of the weak teacher. 

We would not tolerate for ten days a teacher 
or supervisor who slapped people in the face, 
who twisted arms, who choked off full breath, 
or deliberately put a physical handicap on a 
child. Yet, we still support in high places, 
educators who inflict mental brutalities and 
handicaps that will leave scars lasting as long 
as life. 

Yesterday my little girl came in with a buoy- 
ant step: “I’m going back to work with Mr. 
Barnes! With dear old Barnes! He has place 
for me. It'll mean hard work, but I like that. 
He’s so kind, everybody grows under him. 
Hooray! !” 

And so eur schools are losing one of the 
finest personalities the children have had the 
good fortune to enjoy—driven out. 


THE ROWDY FUND 
John L. Considine, San Francisco, Calif. 
A problem of some of the far western states 
in their pioneer stages was the matter of a school 


fund. 


This did not greatly concern the mining com- 
munities. For one thing, the prosperous ones 
had more money than they knew what to do 
with, and for another, most of them were pretty 
well grown before they numbered enough chil- 
dren of school age to render the problem a press- 
ing one. Virginia City, Nevada, for example, 
harbored at the close of 1860, 38 stores, 25 
saloons, 10 livery stables, 5 lumber yards, 9 
restaurants, 8 hotels and boarding houses, 2 
quartz mills, a number of bakeries and _black- 
smith shops, and a brewery. Its population was 
2,244, but when the Territory of Nevada was 
organized March 2, 1861, and a superintendent 
of schools was appointed, there were only two 
or three children in the town. . 

Carson, the capital, 14 miles away, was better 
provided in the matter of children, but worse 
off in that of funds; and here, about that time, 
a characteristic incident occurred. The town 
boasted a small variety theater, and one night 
two “prominent citizens,” to quote a local scribe, 
full of whisky and braggadocio, swaggered down 
the main aisle, drew their revolvers and bowie 
knives, and ordered the curtain to be dropped. 
They then mounted the stage and slashed the 
curtain to ribbons “in the presence of all Car- 
son,” to quote again the local chronicler. The 
next day they voluntarily paid $1,000 into the 
town school fund, where it received the name of 
the Carson Rowdy Fund. The affair, as it 
proved, was the result of a wager made in one 
of the Carson saloons, 

Later Congress passed a law giving to the 
State of Nevada large tracts of land, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of which went into the school 
fund, and today, considering its population, it 
is one of the best provided in the Union. 
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Every year finds a number of superintendents 
facing the challenge of starting their work in 
a new field. A successful administration should 
start out by building upon the good things that 
already exist, and fitting the new policies into 
the conditions and needs of the community te 
be served. There is a fund of information 
which should be in the possession of the new 
superintendent before he attempts to launch out 
on new policies or practices. 

Many examples may be observed of those who 
have started big things, before realizing the 
needs or conditions in their new situation. Too 
frequently the new superintendent assumes the 
attitude that everything has been wrong and 
that he must go about changing everything in 
the school system. As a result, many fond 
traditions are ruthlessly disregarded, and new 
policies or practices are started, which lead to 
trouble. The result is likely to be a short and 
useless administration in that community. 

Initial Adjustments 

The new superintendent will, of course, face 
many important tasks which need to be handled 
before he has time to make a complete survey 
of conditions. Many of these tasks should be 
settled or decided on the basis of established 
policies, if such policies exist either by tradition 
or formal adoption of the school board. Many 
details will arise which the new executive must 
decide even before he has an opportunity to 
learn what previous practices have been or 
whether these practices meet with favor or dis- 
favor by the people concerned. In these mat- 
ters he will be guided by his own judgment and 
by sound administrative practice. He should 
make it a point, however, to see that as few suci 
cases arise as possible. He should have in- 
formed himself before assuming actual duty of 
as many conditions, policies, and practices as he 
ean. In fact, it would be well for the new super- 
intendent to spend some time getting acquainted 
with people and conditions before he assumes 
his charge. 

His first contacts will be with his predecessor 
and the members of the board. His predecessor 
will no doubt supply him with information re- 
garding key teachers and citizens worthy of his 
cultivation. The initial impression he creates 
depends largely on his first contacts. Little can 
be gained from criticizing past officials or con- 
ditions. Early contacts will be made with board 
members and_ their The 
new superintendent will be invited to attend a 
luncheon club or similar gathering very early. 
Other groups will meet him soon after his ar- 
rival. All eyes will be upon the new superin- 
tendent and his family and the first impressions 
will very likely be permanent. Avoiding ex- 
tremes is the safe policy to follow during the 
early contacts. One should avoid being too 
much of a glad-hand artist and should also 
avoid too reticent an attitude. A friendly, in- 
terested, and courteous attitude is important. 
It is essential to remember and associate names 
and faces, and to place them in proper setting. 
Jones, the banker; Smith, the editor, ete., must 
be placed, so that the new executive can speak 
to them by name. It is possible to learn more 
by being an interested listener than by domi- 
nating the situation when first meeting others. 
A few interesting questions will lead Mr. Blank 
to tell about his business, his golf, and his 
family. He will enjoy this much more than 
to listen to the new superintendent tell about 
his furmer community and position. People 
would rather see and judge for themselves what 
the new man is, than to listen to him tell it. 

lhese preliminary contacts will continue for 
some time but should very early be supple- 
mented by the more important information 


business associates. 


The New Superintendent 


B. H. Vanden Belt, Superintendent of Schools, Marshall, Mich. 


secured through a wider study of the past and 
the present of the community and school con- 
ditions. 

The Sociological Survey 

A careful study of the history of the com- 
munity should be made. Study the census re- 
ports and chart the population growth to de- 
termine how rapidly the community has grown 
and at what periods in its development the 
greatest growth was made. What were the 
causes of this growth and who were some of the 
individuals playing the leading rdéles in the 
drama? How old is the community, and how 
far back do some of the leading families run 
in the history? What is the attitude of these 
leading people toward the program of the 
school? How rapidly has community improve- 
ment been brought about? Was the old sewer 
system voted at the first proposal or was it a 
topic of debate for a number of years? Have 
there been feuds or factions who have opposed 
each other, or have the citizens usually pre- 
sented a solid and united interest in community 
affairs / 

These are some questions on which it would 
be well ‘for the new superintendent to be in- 
formed before going very far. 

The character of the population is a second 
and important consideration in the survey. 
What are the nationalities represented in the 
district and in what proportion are they found ¢ 
Certain nationalities tend to be more conserva- 
tive perhaps than others. A lack of homogeneity 
of nationality will no doubt result in a lack of 
unity, and require more time to bring the peo- 
ple to a point where they will support a program. 

The educational level may be difficult to 
secure but may be judged somewhat on the cir- 
culation of certain types of papers and maga- 
zines, as well as the patronage of the library 
and bookstores. 

Home conditions may be judged fairly well 
from the general appearance of the homes, as 
one observes them in passing about the com- 
munity. A local banker and perhaps the man- 
ager of a building and loan association can give 
one information regarding the percentage of 
renters and home owners in the community. 

Another phase of the study of the community 
necessarily lies in the field of social organiza- 
tion. How many luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, 
fraternal societies, ete., are represented in the 
town, and what are the membership and com- 
parative strength of these various organiza- 
tions? Is the chamber of commerce a small 
clique or does it have a wide membership rep- 
resenting all interests of the town? This in- 
formation will be easily obtained from officers 
or members of the organizations concerned. We 
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will no doubt find greater community solidarity 
represented by well-developed social organiza- 
tions in an older and more homogeneous com- 
munity, It is easier to crystallize sentiment in 
such a situation than it is in an unstable, new, 
disorganized situation. 


What are the leading churches, what are their 
respective memberships, and are there any old 
feuds, rivalry, or jealousies existing among 
them? This information can be readily secured 
from representatives of each denomination. 
What views are held by the members of the 
various churches on moral and social practices 
and conditions in the school? Communities 
vary widely in the degree of liberality or nar- 
rowness on these questions and the new super- 
intendent should be posted on these views. Some 
of the old members of the teaching staff or 
local teachers can be of great assistance in these 
questions. 


The financial and industrial field needs some 
consideration in a survey. One needs to know 
the financial load which is being carried by the 
city as well as by the school district. How large 
is the bonded indebtedness, and how recently 
have these obligations been assumed, and when 
do they mature? A few comparisons with other 
communities of the same class will be illumi- 
nating. 

Are the industries in a flourishing condition 
or are they depressed financially? How do the 
numbers employed at present compare with for- 
mer* numbers?) What is the average earning 
capacity of men and women in the leading occu- 
pations? Is there much skilled labor at high 
wages, or are there many common laborers? 


Labor organizations may well be considered 
in this connection and ascertain their attitude 
toward the schools. Has their record been favor- 
able or negative toward the needs of the schools ? 
Most towns have a few capitalists who oppose 
school expenditures, and they often exert con- 
siderable influence, and it would be wise to learn 
if the superintendent’s new community is blessed 
with such or not, and try to evaluate their im- 
portance. 

Educational Survey 

Besides considering the above social and com- 
munity questions and influences, we need to take 
an inventory or make an appraisal of the educa- 
tional field throughout. This study should show 
us the fond traditions, which we need to con- 
sider closely before we move far. 


The board of education makes a very good 
starting point. Much benefit may be derived 
in spending an evening reading the minutes of 
the board for a number of years back. How 
long have board members served on the board? 
What type of individuals have been selected to 
represent the people in managing the schools? 
What functions have been performed by the 
board, and how have they been handled? Do 
committees perform administrative work, and 
how long have they existed ¢ 

We may often gather much more information 
as to what the position of the superintendent 
has been in the past by observing from the min- 
utes what help he has been to the board in its 
work. Occasional friendly chats with board 
members will soon reveal what they consider to 
be some of the greatest weaknesses in the pre- 
vious administration and some of the greatest 
needs of the schools in the eyes of the board and 
the community. Besides the board of education 


one can secure many ideas of past practices by 
observing the attitude of old teachers and jani- 
tors in their relation to the new superintendent. 
Do they look to the board or the superintendent 
when real issues arise / 
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It is important that a survey be made rather 
early in the administration to determine the in- 
struction levels as revealed by the use of stand- 
ard tests. These results will show which sub- 
jects are being taught most efficiently and which 
ones least efficiently. Records of previous tests 
may be available that will give one this infor- 
mation and these should be studied apd com- 
pared with tests given under your direction. 
This is no doubt one of the important aspects 
of the superintendent’s preliminary survey. The 
quality of the instruction is the basic thing for 
which the school is maintained and for which 
most of the school money is spent. His greatest 
and most important responsibility is to see that 
results are satisfactory in the real work of the 
school and he should have accurate and reliable 
information on which to be guided in his future 
work. What is the attitude of the teachers 
toward supervision? This question needs to be 
considered and the proper approach provided in 
developing a program of supervision. 

Personnel problems of the teachers and jani- 
tors should be studied. How much training and 
experience have the teachers had? How recent 
was this training, and in what institutions was 
it received? How well does it meet their pres- 
ent teaching needs? How long have they served 
in their present positions? How long have the 
janitors been on the job and at what work have 
they had experience before taking on the janitor 
work? The teaching load and janitor load is 
another question on which it is well to be in- 
formed. How many local teachers on the staif 
and what are their family relations? These are 
but a few of the personnel questions, but they 
are suggestive of the information which ,it is 
well for the superintendent to have available. 

A study of school records of all kinds will give 
one a background of information regarding con- 
ditions in the past which will help him to un- 
derstand future needs. 
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MR. EDWARD MERCHANT 
Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Edward Merchant, who has been elected secretary of 
the board of education of Philadelphia, to succeed Mr. 
William Dick, will enter upon his duties on September 1. 
The appointment carries with it an annual salary of 
$10,000. 

Mr. Merchant is a native of Philadelphia and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of the city. Following his 
graduation from the Central High School, he studied law 
in his father’s office and was admitted to the bar in 1902. 
He entered the employ of the board of education in 1903, 
and in 1912 was appointed assistant secretary and solicitor. 

Mr. Merchant’s vast experience especially fits and quali- 
fies him for the position of secretary and general manager 
of the board of education. His peculiar business ability 
and enterprising mind have been recognized in the school 
field and he enjoys the confidence and esteem of the public 
at large. It is the purpose cf Mr. Merchant to assist the 
board of education in making the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem one that shall be known and respected all over the 
country. 


Financial Information Valuable 
The financial history and conditions of the 


district is a place where the new man needs to 
be informed early, if he is to gain the confidence 
of his board in business matters. He should 
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study the valuation of the district and the tax 
rate for a period of years, as well as the budget 
conditions in the past. A record of the bonded 
indebtedness, and the dates of maturity and rate 
of interest of the bonds should be known. 


A survey of the school plant will be very use- 
ful in judging the janitorial problem and the 
adaptability of the plant to new educational 
needs, 


The methods which have been in use in ap. 
praisal of school efficiency should be a subject 
of investigation. What methods have been em. 
ployed in informing the board of education and 
the people of the community of the results of 
the school’s work? If certain channels have been 
developed through which the community has 
been informed of school condition, the superin- 
tendent should take these into consideration and 
continue them or substitute other means in their 
place. We perhaps can help to understand the 
present community attitude toward the schools 
somewhat in the light of the informational 
service with which the community has _ been 
served in the past. The new superintendent 
must realize that all his new policies and pro- 
posals will need to be carefully explained and 
sold to the community in order that the citizens 
will cooperate harmoniously with these policies 
when they are to be administered. 

Now, after a survey has been made as has 
been described, the new superintendent will be 
in much better position to know what the schools 
need, and what the community will accept in 
the way of improvements. He is now in position 
to adjust his constructive work to the actual 
needs and conditions of the schools, with less 
danger of a strong reaction, undoing the things 
he may wish to accomplish in his schoolwork. 
He has laid the foundation which should enable 
him to build constructively and safely, and place 
him in position to render the greatest service 
to the schools and the community he serves. 


A Self-Rating Scale for Supervisors 


Edwin J. Brown, Stanford University, California 


While much has been written on the topic 
of supervision in general, and the improvement 
of the teacher in service in particular, very 
little has been offered which proves of utility 
to the principal, the superintendent, or any per- 
son responsible for supervision, for the improve- 
ment of the supervisor in service. And when 
everything is summed up we are forced to the 
conclusion that supervisors get little or no 
training other than in service. When we con- 
sider that college courses in supervision are 
likely to be very superficial, and at best theo- 
retical; that training under actual school con- 
ditions is carried on in very few places in the 
country; that the supervisor is forced to learn 
his fine art while on the job, the need for a 
self-rating, self-teaching device is evident. 

The superintendent or principal has manifold 
administrative duties which make insistent and 
immediate demands upon his time and energy. 
His work as a supervisor thus tends to become 
a side line which can be, and very frequently 
is neglected in a manner which this same execu- 
tive would not tolerate for an instant in purely 
administrative affairs. When time does open in 
his administrative work he contents himself 
with a perfunctory, haphazard visiting, although 
not fooling himself for an instant into the idea 
that he is improving instruction. He is likely 
to feel the need for a statement of the main 
principles governing supervision but usually 
lacks the time or training, or both, to set these 
principles down for himself. He comes to 
realize at an early date that administration is 
one thing and that supervision is another, and 


that the keeping of the main objectives of super- 
vision in plain view is often a difficult task. 
The summing up of these main objectives with 
a view to improving the supervisor in service, 
has been the purpose of the writer in preparing 
a self-rating scale. 


Rating scales in the main do not point at self- 
improvement. There have been, however, a few 
good rating scales prepared for teachers to use 
in evaluating the results of their work. Super- 
visors know the rating scale best as a yard- 
stick for measuring the efficiency of instruction. 
The number of supervisors is likely small who 
have thought of applying the same systematic 
analysis to their own work. When one considers 
that rating is usually from above; that when 
supervision is done by the superintendent or 
the principal there is no higher authority; that 
the work of the trained supervisor is criticized, 
if at all, only by the teachers, who depend upon 
his rating for the retention of their positions, 
the need for a critical self-survey by the super- 
visor becomes apparent. 


The placing of his work under the microscope. 
as it were, and there giving it rather a close 
scrutiny, is likely to be of help to anyone in 
schoolwork whether in a teaching, administra- 
tive, or supervisory capacity. The emphasis 
that is being placed upon the more or less in- 
consequential details is given the same close 
inspection that is allotted to emphasis upon the 
more important principles. An analysis of the 


work of the supervisor tends to make apparent 
the fact that the real problems are usually 
clouded by a fog of details. 


A survey of the textbooks in the field of super- 


vision at the present time, and the offering is | 


steadily increasing in excellence, shows consid- 
erable agreement in stating the aims, objectives, 
principles, and methods governing supervisory 
technic. To this extent, at least, supervision 
takes on the form of a science. The writer has 
sought to justify the inclusion of the main items 
in the seale by listing only those on which there 
is practically unanimous agreement on the part 
of the writers in the field. While this method 
of determining the validity of the items in the 
seale is open to criticism, yet at the present 
time there are no more satisfactory criteria by 
which supervision may be judged, than ‘that of 
taking the opinions of the writers in the field. 
That textbook and other writers in the field may 
not be the most competent judges is noted also, 
but is not conceded. 


A consideration of the general fields carries 
one at once into the questions of aims, personal 
and social qualities, methods, principles, class 
room management, teachers’ meetings, general 
procedure, and many other equally important 
phases of the supervisor’s work. In order to 
keep his device from becoming too lengthy t0 
be of service, and because he believes that two 


rather general heads practically cover the entire’ 


field, the writer has built the first part of the 
device, Scale I, around the general topic of 
“Personal and Social Qualities,” and the second 
part, Scale II, around the general head, “Meth- 
ods and Principles.” That there is no distinc 
tion made in the scale between “aims” and “pro- 
cedure” is noted. By putting rather definite 
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Scale ONAL AND SOCIAL QUALITIES 
A SELF-RATING SCALE FOR SUPERVISORS 


(General-elementary-high school) 
Self-improvement through self-criticism 


Rate yourself on the scale. 
fair deal. 


School 


DIRECTIONS 
Be thorough. 


Date of Rating 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Improvement, rather than a very high first rating, is desirable. 


or more questions under each general head. 
ean answer but one of the five questions yes rate youself P by making an @ 


you 


Affirmative answers are desired. 


Tell the truth but give yourself a 
Rate yourself at the end of each month for three consecutive months. 
There are five 


If 


on the scale at the right under the proper heading; two, rates F'; three, rates Av.; 


four, rates V.G.; five, rates S. 


rating. 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL QUALITIES 
To what extent am I successful because : 


i. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Vi. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


I Am Clean In My Personal Habits 


1. Do I wash my teeth each morning before 
RED os co:3 ono 458 Eke EOD AMSA 6.45:099 5.68 
2. Are my nails and hands clean in the morning? 
8. Do I shave cvety Gay (MGR) 7... ....6ss00. 
4. Am I entirely free from tobacco or other 
disagreeable OGOTrs? ......csccccccccccsecs 
5. Am I free from halitosig?.......ccccecoes 
I Am Neat and Trim In My Appearance 
6. Are my clothes clean and of fair quality?.. 
7. Is my hair neatly trimmed and combed?... 
8. Are my shoes kept well shined-?........... 
9. Am I careful to start the day with clean 
ON NOT ee eee eee TET REET 
10. Do I use a reasonable variety in my cloth- 


I Have Few or no Unpleasant Mannerisms 


ing? 








11. Do I appear calm, poised, and dignified?.... 
12. Do I look at people when talking to them?.. 
13. Am I pleasant, cheerful and agreeable?.... 
14. Do I make teachers and pupils feel my in- 
oak 6h AS 59 ORE EATS 4464044849 
15. Do I consciously try to correct unpleasant 
individual mannerisms mentioned to me by 
GUT ao 656 9.94. 94:4-49 04 9484S SS 58 4,2 5'9.0964 
I am Interested in the Work and Play of My Staff 
16. Do show my interest in the work of 
INOS 6a:9:0 04:05 404005055 24.60444044 605% 
17. Do teachers come to me voluntarily for help? 
18. Do teachers welcome me to the playground? 
19. DoI aid in planning recreation for my staff? 
20. Do teachers and pupils include me in their 
RT are 44:3 5 644444408 40 OO 04044000084 
Appear Modest and Unassuming 
21. Do I measure my success only in terms of 
the success of the group?......cccsecccecs 
22, Do I work as hard when I am an assistant 
as when I am placed in authority?........ 
23. Do my associates tend to become my more 
intimate friends as time goes on?......... 
24. Do I always refuse credit not due me?.... 
25. Do I submerge myself in my work?........ 
I Am Tactful In My Criticism of My Teachers 
26. Do teachers like to show me the results of 
TRE WOE og 56:6 00:60 49.4.04.0066040 6 40 086% 
27. Do teachers ask me to visit them when they 
are trying out mew work?........-..+-se6-. 
28. Do teachers ask me to suggest improvements 
COP CHIE WOT To occ ccct ccs ccscsavesgecess 
29. Do teachers ask my opinion and willingly 
accept my suggestions? ........+..+-+-..06. | 
30. Do teachers ask me to recommend them?...| 
I Possess Abounding Energy and Good Health 
31. Am I always on the job?...........esese, 
32. Can I work hard six days a week and still 
be an enthusiast? ......ccccccscsccccvees 
33. Do I work as hard and as much as any 
teacher? CA cheapit Abaeeseenbegsanexeens al 
34. Do I work overtime willingly and regularly? 
35. Can I play as hard as I work?...........+- 
I Am Courteous and Thoughtful 
36. Do I use every opportunity to lighten heavy 
DOGS nnn a 6 3.6:56.6:4.0 4694S ERERES SEA 646: 09 040 
37. Am I as courteous to the teachers as I am 
to the City Superintendent?............... 
38. Are my professional meetings economical of| 
the time and energy of my staff?.......... 
39. Do I try to accommodate my staff in plan- 
ning for the regularly scheduled meetings?.. 
40. Do I do “good turns” for my teachers which 
are not strictly in line of duty?.........-.| 
I Inspire Hopeful, Helpful, Uplooking Optimism 
41. Do I always tell a teacher the good things! 
which come to me about her?...........+-- 
42, Is my greeting cheery and hearty?......... 
43. Do I neglect to tell a teacher things which 
can only hurt her?.......cccescsseseccees 
44. Do I always commend the commendable ?. . | 
45. Do I deliberately offer encouragement?..... 


I Am Unswervingly Loyal to My Personal and Pro-| 
fessional Ideals, to the Group With Whom I Work,| 


and 


to the Institution Which Shelters and Nur-| 


tures My Professional Growth 


46. 
47. 


When out of the presence of my coworkers| 
do I keep still when I cannot commend?....| 
Are my ideals clearly defined in my own| 
mind? 
Do I publicly express approval of the school! 
system in which I work, seeing at the same| 
time its weaknesses and seeking to improve! 
them ? | 
Do I speak approvingly of those above me in} 
rank, saying nothing, when I disapprove?... | 
Do I give my superiors my honest opinion! 
and stand firm on what I believe, when I) 
know they disagree, but carry out orders! 
loyally when decision is against me?....... | 





F. om VG, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ves” and “no” questions under each main head- 
ing of the scale an attempt has been made to 


secure greater objectivity. 


Whether or not the 


questions aid in securing this objectivity re- 


mains to be determined. 


There can be little 


doubt, however, that the questions aid the super- 
visor in arriving at a more accurate rating of 
himself on each quality mentioned. That all the 
desirable qualities could not be mentioned, and 
that complete analysis of each quality that is 


mentioned could not be made, is evident. 


The 


very bulkiness of the scale would tend to mar its 


workableness. 
(Concluded on Page 127) 














Connect the crosses using a separate scale for each 
Half-turn the chart counter clockwise after rating and study lines. 


Ss. 


Scale 


II 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
A SELF-RATING SCALE FOR SUPERVISORS 


Name 


(General-elementary-high school) 


Self-improvement through self-criticism 
Date of Rating 


SNUG. 5.5 6/5,0 3 66.4444 60.40 
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The directions for Scale II are the same as for Scale I (Personal and Social 
Qualities). 
METHODS AND PRINCIPALS 

To what extent have I been successful : 
> ee a Unity of Purpose for the Entire 

a 


a 


re. 


III. 


IV. 


Ve 


VII. 


VIII. 


i. 


© | } 


5. 


In That I Have Been Able to Carry Through a 
General Supervisory Program While Carrying on 


Are all of my teachers apparently cooperat- 
See SR. WED WN s.  0:6.46-0.440044.400% 668 aces 
Have I tried to set up a goal toward which 
each teacher may be attracted?............ 
Have I aided my teachers to play together 
thus breaking down barriers of restraint?. . 
Are my teachers a “happy family” rather 
than several groups who happen to be en- 
gaged in the same work?................. 


Do I keep in mind the “vision” rather than 
the “super” when thinking of my work?.... 


the Detail of Daily Work? 

6. Do I have a broad general plan of pro- 
RIMES 994-04. 4.8 4:6 3.4553 25.05 6008544 AO 

7. Is my work definitely planned and scheduled 
as opposed to a haphazard visiting, confer- 
ORs UO Vio 4.4 66 8 OK45.9-45.54'4 09:4 LAN OEE LK 

8. Do I keep in mind that supervision has for 
its primary aim the improvement of instruc- 
tion and as a result, center the thinking of 
the group on one subject for a definite period 
rrr ae wets 

9. Do I attempt to measure the results of this 
special effort in an objective way?......... 

10. = I have regularly scheduled teachers’ meet- 
MEET 86344206554600 64004 $4609 4 16 4.056%45-04 

In Making Professional Visits Convey the Feel- 

ing of Professional Interest in That Particular 

Room? 

11. Are my visits of the analytical, ultra-pro- 
fessional type, or are they definitely profes- 
sional but also significantly personal?..... 

12. Do children apparently welcome my visits?. 

13. Do teachers work easily and naturally (ap- 
parently) when I am visiting their rooms?.. 

14. Do I always remember promises to teachers 
SS Sree rere 

15. Do I know the names of most of the pupils 
in rooms that I visit regularly?........... 

In That I Have Sought Out and Have Made 

Recognition of Efficient work? 

16. Have I aided teachers in setting up experi- 
ONE MENCUOIS 6-6 665 5556 0650400400400 

17. Have I aided them in securing publication of 
the purpose, method, and results, as their 
MUM BR NI 6.9 5.655.664.6964 440.0 40 50600 

18. Have I aided in placing teachers on state 
and county committees and programs because 
ee rer eerie 

19. Do I mention especially fine work of my 
teachers when speaking to the patrons of the 
INS» ao5 5 414.0,056 05 4.4.0 4-600 4 0bb 8-6 40044000 

20. Have I determined the requisites and de- 
veloped the technic of writing a recommen- 
GPUS, 05:5)0. 4:60 54/6 4:30.60 55 05-4.404.0% 443.66 

In Making the Aims of Supervision Apparent to 


My 
Zi. 


99 
me 


no ™ bo 
ows 1 


© tm & & 
$ F.P 3 


wo 
_ 


In 

32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


In 
39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 


In 
44, 


47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 


the Principles of Good Classroom Work? 


Directly Improving the Results of Instruction? 


Teachers? 
Have I told teachers my plans for the year? 
Have I made teachers see the child as the 
oe So eer ere 
Is the general problem of the year set up as 
the big goal for all teachers?.............. 
Is each of my teachers getting a good course 
in “the supervision of instruction”? 


SHR O CREO 


Do I make teachers believe in supervision ?. . 
Aiding the Teacher in the Direct Application 


Have I arranged for demonstration lessons to 
be taught and witnessed by staff members ?. . | 
Have I aided the teacher in recognizing and 
planning for individual differences?....... 
Have I aided the teacher in clarifying and 
defining her assignments?................. 
Have my suggestions led to a greater social- 
ization of classroom procedure?........... 
Have I aided the teacher in seeing clearly 
the aims of instruction?.......... Trae ate ss 
Have I made the teacher feel that every 
piece of school machinery must give an edu- 
cational account of itself? 


Have I helped to provide a motive for study? 
Have I helped the teacher organize ma- 
SNE 009 6.5.0:0.5.6 6046 0a hss E40 s 4.0405 6 40 2 
Have I improved the working conditions of 
SEND. WOUND 9:60 5,64:250.6:4.040 5.68054 450.4's 60 i 
Have I aided the teacher in developing de- 
ViCOR TOE GEM-COMPCTITIONT. 665s ccccsccccs 
Have I developed inter-school competition ?. . | 
Have I aided the teacher in developing her| 
NN TUITE 6.5.66. 4 6445 0:00:46 4 644064800 4.05% | 
Have I aided the teacher in developing the! 
GimOPORt TMCS GE IOKGODET. 60 c.cccccsccacecs 


Promoting Professional Interest? | 
Do I call attention to usable current litera-| 
MUON 685 664606 F Og CFEC CCT EERE 4454S HORSES 
Do I encourage affiliation with professional} 
GES 6.9 6.4.0 8:6. 0:9.09 69:048:40454446.06.50 
Do I aid teachers in getting good pay for 
Oe MONE S 8 6466 ERCkdCaNESC SRC ERO SERS 
Do I encourage summer school attendance?. 
Do I arrange for my teachers to visit other 


the Promotion of Good School Management? | 
Do I arouse interest and pride in his school! 
OR GOO PASE GCE CHO POET ec ci ccccececcss | 
Do I aid teachers in routinizing classroom 
OES 66: 5.66.6:4.4,86 66 2546460 cK HEDEC CS 


Do I show that clear aim is the big deter- 
minant in management as well as in method? 
Do I stimulate interest in the measuring 
field that a teacher may question the validity 
and reliability of her measuring devices?.. . | 
Do I aid teachers in the mechanics of hand-} 
ling the heating, lighting, and ventilating 
appurtenances of the 
Do I give teachers the benefit of my visits! 
to other rooms without implying deficiency 
on the part of the teacher to whom I am 


Cee eee eee eee eee EO Ooo Oe 
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| Av. 


| 
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Relationship of the Executive School Officers’ 


Geo. D. Strayer, Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 


A modern school system proposes to offer to 
each pupil enrolled those unique opportunities 
for acquiring skills, for practice in precise 
thinking, and for growth in power of apprecia- 
tion which are attainable by one of his intelli- 
gence. In the administration of a school system 
that seeks to achieve this desirable end, problems 
of personnel, of pupil records, of diagnostic and 
achievement test programs, of attendance and 
health service, of courses of study and curricula, 
of the planning, maintenance and operation of 
the school plant, and of the financing of the 
school system, must be integrated by the execu- 
tive who relates each administrative procedure 
to the realization of the purposes for which the 
schools exist. 

The efficient administration of our schools 
depends upon the recognition of the distinction 
in function between the school board as a policy 
determining and legislative body and the super- 
intendent of schools as its chief executive officer. 
The members of a school board render their most 
important service when they select the ablest 
executive available; having rendered this serv- 
ice, they may continue to serve the public best 
by advising with him concerning the schools, 
by interpreting for him the will of the people 
whom they represent, and by requiring of him, 
from time to. time, a record of the work done 
by the school system and proposals for its fur- 
ther development. The superintendent of 
schools, if he be competent, will present his pro- 
gram to the board of education and will demon- 
strate the wisdom of the policies which he ad- 
vocates, 

School Business Must Contribute to Educational 
Program 

In recent years it has been suggested that the 
business administration of schools can to ad- 
vantage be divorced from their professional 
management. It has been argued that the con- 
struction of school buildings, their maintenance 
and operation, the purchase, storage, and dis- 
tribution of supplies, the making of the budget, 
and the like, can best be handled by one trained 
in business affairs. In a considerable number 
of school systems the business manager has been 
made an officer coordinate with the superintend- 
ent of schools, reporting directly to the board of 
education. This type of organization ignores 
the fact that every act of the business manager 
is worthy of approval only as it contributes di- 
rectly to the furtherance of the educational pro- 
gram adopted by the board of education. 

A budget should be adopted only after the 
most careful consideration of the educational 
program which it proposes to finance. A school 
building is well built only when it has been 
planned to serve the needs of a school offering 
a program of education which has been proposed 
by the superintendent of schools and accepted 


1Abstract of an address before the National Council 
on Education, Minneapolis, July 2, 1928. 


by the board of education. In our modern school 
systems it will seldom happen that any two 
buildings will accommodate exactly the same 
educational program. In the maintenance and 
operation of the building, the health and con- 
venience of teachers and pupils are matters of 
primary importance. In the purchase of sup- 
plies, the needs of teachers and pupils, and the 
demands of the educational program furnish 
the only sound basis for determination of the 
quantity or quality of materials to be purchased. 

Where the business executive has been given 
a place coordinate with the superintendent of 
schools, this action has been taken upon the 
assumption that better business practice would 
prevail and that economies would be effected. 
A thoroughgoing investigation covering the 
states of New York and New Jersey has proved 
that this assumption is not true, and there is 
no reason why it should be true. The board of 
education that places responsibility upon the 
superintendent of schools for the complete ad- 
ministration of the school system and requires 
the assistant in charge of business affairs to 
report through him, may reasonably expect to 
secure as high efficiency in the business office 
as could be attained were the head of this divi- 
sion to be given a position coordinate with the 
superintendent. Other investigations have es- 
tablished the fact that misunderstandings and 
inefficiency are bound to occur where a dual 
system of administration has been adopted. In- 
deed, it not infrequently happens that under 
dual control the superintendent of schools, whe 
certainly must be the leader in the educational 
program supported by the board of education, 
spends a large part of his time in making ad- 
justments with the business office, often on a 
personal basis. No good can come from this 
waste of the time and energy of the man re- 
sponsible for the. development of an efficient 
school system. 

Business Procedure Needed 

All affirm the necessity for adequate business 
procedure in the administration of a school sys- 
tem. The board of education in our larger 
communities should elect, upon the nominatiou 
of the superintendent of schools, an assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs. 
This man should be highly trained as a business 
executive and should cooperate with the super- 
intendent of schools in the making of the 
budget, in the development of plans and the 
supervision of the construction of buildings, in 
the purchase, storage, and distribution of sup- 
plies, in the handling of the payroll, and the 
like. His efficiency will be increased by virtue 
of the relationship which he bears to the chief 
executive officer of the board of education. The 
administration of the school system will profit 
from a relationship which is sound in ‘theory 
and which has been successfully established in 
practice. 


Qualifications of School-Board Members 
J. F. Hines, Superintendent of Schools, Plankinton, S. Dak. 


The last decade has seen a noticeable increase 
in the demands made on the teaching profession 
in the matter of training for the work to be 
done. In South Dakota, a high school might 
be taught by high-school graduates or normal 
graduates until comparatively recent years. 
Now, practically all such teachers and superin- 
tendents must have the equivalent of a degree 
from a recognized university. 

Now and then some one timidly speaks upon 
the subject of the qualifications necessary for 
school-board members. As the law stands at 
this time, there is no requirement and no move 
to secure any. Citizenship constitutes sufficient 


standing if the proper number of votes are mus- 
tered. Elections are held in June at a time 
when people are busy, and in most communities 
the elections are not very generally given suf- 
ficient attention. Many people take the position 
that the school election is not of sufficient im- 
portance to take their time. With this apathy 
so general, it is, indeed, surprising that there 
are so many well-qualified boards and so many 
people willing. to make the sacrifice necessary 
to be members of school ‘boards. This state 
offers practically no remuneration and imposes 
many important powers and duties upon its 
beards. 


August, 1928 





WALTER G. MARTIN 


Architect-Elect of the New York City 
Board of Education 


The board of education of New York City, on June 15, 
appointed Mr. Walter C. Martin as superintendent of school 
buildings, to succeed William H. Gompert, who retired last 
November. 

Mr. Martin is a native of Bronx Borough of New York 
City and was educated in the city’s public schools. Fol- 
lowing his graduation, Mr. Martin entered the office of a 
practicing architect and at the same time took a four-year 
course in architecture at Cooper Union. After twelve years 
in the architect’s office, Mr. Martin opened an architec. 
tural office of his own and prepared plans for and super- 
vised the construction of many buildings, mainly in Bronx 
Borough. 

In 1920 he was appointed superintendent of the tenement 
house department for the Borough of the Bronx. In Janu- 
ary, 1926, he was appointed tenement house commissioner 
by the mayor. He is a member of the New York Society 
of Architects. 

Mr. Martin is married and has one daughter. 





The writer recently made a study of the ques- 
tion of the composition and training of school- 
board members in twenty different independent 
school districts of South Dakota. The school 
districts were chosen more or less at random and 
with no attempt to prove any point, merely to 
gather some facts which might be of interest 
to school people generally. The districts include 
very small and very widely scattered places as 
well as some larger communities. 

Following are the data thus secured: 


College graduates....... 19 Professional people..... B 
High-school graduates. 30 Business people........ 41 
Eighth-grade graduates 34 Farmers and laborers.. 26 
Below eighth grade.... 17 Housewives ............ 20 

100 100 


A comparison of the education of the men and 


women shows the following: 
Women Per Cent Men’ Per Cent 
College graduates ....... 2 10 7 21 


‘ 
High-school graduates... 5 25 25 31 
Eighth-grade graduates. 11 Ad 23, 28% 
Below eighth grade..... z 10 15 19 
20 80 


In no case were there more than two women 
on a school board, and in ten cases the boards 
were made up entirely of men. It does not seem 
possible that there is any connection between 
the educational status of school boards and the 
teachers hired in the respective school districts. 
In three of the districts studied, the superin- 
tendents held an M.A. degree, in fifteen a B.A. 
degree, and in two, legal certificates. Only three 
of the districts that insisted that all grade 
teachers be employed on state or life certificates, 
twelve on at least a first-grade certificate, and 
five merely required a certificate. Of course, 
many of all of the districts had holders of the 
higher certificates; the school boards merely did 
not insist on the higher certificate. 


—The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for the position of 
chief clerk in the instruction department. Under 
the schedule, the chief clerk will receive a salary of 
$3,500 for the first year of service; $3,750 for the 
second year; $4,000 for the third year; $4,250 for 
the fourth year; $4,500 for the fifth year; $4,750 
for the sixth year, and $5,000 for the seventh year. 
The salary of the present chief clerk, Mr. C. M 
Frazier, has been fixed at $5,000, the maximum 
salary of the position. 
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For years the educational leaders in Tennes- 
see have been giving thought to the question of 
equalizing educational opportunities throughout 
the state. In 1921 the legislature passed a law 
directing that $6,000 from the state school fund 
be allotted to each county, the remainder being 
distributed to each county in proportion to the 
average daily attendance in elementary schools. 
This provision was designed to lessen the in- 
equality between the school funds of the smaller 
and usually poorer counties and those of the 
more wealthy counties. The plan had some 
slight effect in leveling up the length of term 
but did not improve conditions materially. 

Tennessee School Background 

That we may more clearly understand the 
problem, let us get before us the main features 
of the Tennessee school system. To begin with, 
the county is the administrative unit for schoo] 
purposes except that all the larger cities and 
incorporated towns and the special districts 
created by special acts of the legislature operate 
independent school systems under the direction 
of their own local boards of education. 

In 1925 the legislature abolished all special 
or independent school districts, except taxing 
districts, and provided that any of these taxing 
districts might be abolished by vote of the quali- 
fied voters in the district after its debts had 
been paid. This legislation did not affect the 
school systems of the incorporated cities and 
towns. 

There is provided a county board of educa- 
tion of seven members for each county who are 
elected by the county court for a term of seven 
years, the term of one member expiring each 
year. The county court is made up of the 
magistrates of each civil district in the county 
and corresponds to a board of county commis- 
sioners. In addition to holding court in their 
own local districts for the adjudication of minor 
legal matters, it is the duty of this county court 
to levy taxes, to elect a county board of educa- 
tion, and a county superintendent of schools in 
counties where this official is not elected by 
popular vote, to manage the county institutions 
and public roads and generally to supervise the 
affairs of county government. The county board 
of education and the county superintendent of 
schools have entire charge of all the elementary 
and high schools throughout the county, except 
those of the independent systems mentioned 
above, 

The elementary-school funds, except the 
equalizing fund, are distributed to each county 
in proportion to average daily attendance in 
the elementary schools, including attendance in 
the above mentioned independent units. The 
county in turn distributes this state fund be- 
tween the county schools and the schools of the 
independent units in proportion to the average 
daily attendance in the elementary schools. All 
the elementary-school funds belonging to the 
county are placed in one fund to be adininistered 
by the county board of education. Likewise, 
all school funds belonging to the independent 
units are placed in one fund to be administered 
by the board of education of such independent 
units, 

In addition to funds received from the state, 
each county levies additional school taxes on 
property located within the county, including 
Property in any independent units within the 
county. The proceeds of this tax are appor- 
tioned between the county and independent 
units in proportion to average daily attendance 
Just as are state funds. The independent units 


may, and in nearly every case do, levy still 
further taxes on property within the limits of 
such independent units. 
extra 


The proceeds of this 
tax belong only to the independent unit 


A Step Toward Equalizing the Elementary-School Term in Tennessee 


James A. Roberts, State Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


and are for its own use to supplement funds 
received from the state and county. 
The Problem Stated 

Under this system the larger and more 
wealthy cities were able to provide nine-, ten-, 
and even twelve-month school terms, and were 
able to set up modern junior and senior high 
schools, thus providing unexcelled opportunities 
to the children living in those cities. The 
larger and wealthier counties in which these 
cities are located—Hamilton, for instance, with 
a property valuation of $6,049 for each child 
of school age—are able to do the same. At the 
other extreme was the rural county of Overton 
in which the property valuation is only $724 





per child. Such counties were maintaining 
poorly housed, poorly equipped, and _ poorly 


taught elementary schools for only five months 
per year. During the year ending June 30, 
1925, the average length of the rural elementary- 
school term throughout the state was 133 days, 
varying from 98 days to 180 days, only 23 of 
the 95 counties having a term as long as 156 
days. The difference in high-school conditions 
was just as great. F 

This variation in educational opportunities 
in different communities of the state had been 
noted for years and the people had at last come 
to the conclusion that something must be done 
because it was believed that a child in the most 
isolated section of the state was as much entitled 
to a fair education as the one who happened to 
live in one of the wealthier centers. If you 
please, it was believed that the potential Alvin 
Yorks, Cordell Hulls, and Robert L. Taylors 
are as much entitled to a fair opportunity for 
education as the residents of the populous and 
wealthy cities. In other words, it was agreed 
that it is the duty of the state as a whole to see 
that all the children of the state shall have 
reasonable and as nearly as possible equal oppor- 
tunity for a liberal education. 

Having come to this conclusion, two problems 
remained; first, that of securing the funds 
needed and, second, that of distributing these 
funds so as to secure the desired results. It 
was recognized that the property of the state 
was bearing all the burden for governmental 
purposes that it was wise to load upon it, and 
that there were thousands of persons without 
taxable property who were contributing nothing 
directly toward the support of the government 
which has been protecting them and educating 
their children. 

The Plan for Equalization 

A luxury tax in the form of a 10-per-cent tax 
upon the value of all manufactured tobacco sold 
in the state was imposed. During the first year 


of its operation this tax yielded a net income 
of over ‘$1,200,000, and at present is yielding 
At first $250,000 per 


about $1,350;000 per year. 





year was set aside as an equalizing fund and 
in 1927, $800,000 was so designated “to provide 
an eighth-months’ school term in the rural ele- 
mentary schools of the state.” 

Next, the state board of education was 
directed to prepare a salary schedule which 
should be used as a basis for the distribution of 


this fund to the counties under the following 
conditions: 


“To each county that levies and collects fa) & 
tax of (for) elementary schools of not less than 50 
cents on each $100 of taxable property in the 
county, including any tax for elementary schools 
levied by the legislature and retained in the county 
and excluding the state tax of 8 cents for schools 
as provided in this Act, (2) a poll tax of $1, (3) 
all privilege taxes and fines allowed by law and 
that (4) complies with all other provisions of this 
Act, if in any one year the apportionment to the 
elementary schools of the county from the proceeds 
of the 50-cents tax as above provided from polls, 
fines, privilege taxes, and other revenue in which 
schools are entitled to share, and from the state 
school funds distributed to the county on a per- 
capita basis together (are) not sufficient to pay the 
salaries of the teachers and principals of rural 
elementary schools for a term of eight months at 
salaries not exceeding those prescribed in the state 
salary schedule for elementary teachers, the num- 
ber of teachers and principals of elementary schools 
in each county not in excess of one teacher for every 
25 of average daily attendance as reported to the 
state commissioner of education for the preceding 
year, operating expenses not exceeding 15 per cent 
of teachers’ salaries for county schools, there shall 
be apportioned from the equalizing fund herein pro- 
vided an amount which, when added to the county 
elementary-school funds, will be sufficient to extend 
the term of the county elementary schools to eight 
school months on the conditions above set forth; 
provided, that the entire apportionment to the 
county from county levy and other sources for ele- 
mentary-school purposes and from the state fund 
for elementary schools shall be used exclusively for 
the payment of salaries of principals and teachers 
of the county elementary schools, and for such op- 
erating expenses as above set forth. Provided fur- 
ther, that (if) it shall be found in any county on 
account of mountains, water courses, or sparsely 
settled communities, it is necessary to employ more 
teachers than one to 30 children, as herein provided, 
the state board of education shall allow one or more 
additional teachers to such county upon sufficient 
proof presented by the county board of education 
that such teacher or teachers are necessary to ac- 
commodate the children of said county. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to deprive county boards 
of education of the power to fix and set salaries 
of the teachers in their employ. County courts 
shall have the power and are hereby authorized to 
levy such additional taxes as may be needed to meet 
the school budgets as adopted, and nothing in this 
Act shall be construed as preventing counties from 
providing longer terms than eight months or paying 
salaries to teachers at higher rates than fixed in 
the state salary schedule.” 

Acts of 1925, Chap. 115, Sec. 17, Subsee. 2. 


The state board of education, as directed by 
the foregoing legislation, prepared a schedule 
which was used as the basis for distributing this 
fund until July 1, 1928. <A revision of this 
schedule has just been made which will be effee- 
tive after July 1, 1928. The revised schedule 
is as follows: 


The Present Teachers’ Salary Schedule 

CLASS A TEACHERS: Consisting of those who 
have completed a standard feur-year high-school 
course and hold a bachelor’s degree from a standard 
four-year college. 
Group Certification Basal Salary 
1. Permanent professional certificate.$100 to $115 
2. Four-year professional certificate.. 75 to 90 
3. Limited training or examination 

OOPUIONUE i656 50 660s corse neeas 
Re OE 66 86 0: 080514.40, 05 9 0.408 09 50 to 60 


CLASS B TEACHERS: Consisting of those who 
have completed a standard four-year high-school 
course and have in addition not less than 135 quar- 
ter-hours’ credit in a standard college. 


Group Certification Basal Salary 
1. Permanent professional certificate.$ 85 to $100 
2. Four-year professional certificate.. 70 to 85 
3. Limited training in examination 

CONCOOD 6560.6 6:60 8514 48 FEES 65 to 75 
a; DOD cs nkin ries: See ae 


70 to 80 
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CLASS C TEACHERS: Consisting of those who 
have completed a standard four-year high-school 
course and have in addition not less than 90 quar- 
ter-hours’ credit in a standard college. 

Group Certification Basal Salary 
1. Permanent professional certificate. 75 to $ 90 
2. Four-year professional certificate... 65 to 80 
3. Limited training or examination 

certificate j 70 
4. Permit 45 

CLASS D TEACHERS: Consisting of those who 
have completed a standard four-year high-school 
course and have in addition at least 45 quarter- 
hours’ credit in a standard college. 

Group Certification Basal Salary 
1. Four-year professional certificate. .$ 60 to $ 75 
2. Limited training state certificate... 55 to 65 
3. Limited training county or exami- 

nation certificate 
4. Permit 30 to 40 

CLASS E TEACHERS: Consisting of those who 
have completed not less than the equivalent of a 
standard four-year high-school course. 
Group Certification 
1. Four-year or permanent examina- 

Gitte GOPUIOOEE . 5555666 80.00 Osa ss $ 55 to $ 65 
Limited training state certificate... 50 to 60 
Limited training county or two- 

year examination certificate 45 to 5a 

. Permit 25 to 35 

CLASS F TEACHERS: Consisting of those who 
have completed less than the equivalent of a stand- 
ard four-year high-school course. 
Group Certification 
1. Four-year or permanent examina- 

tion certificate 
2. Two-year examination certificate... 
3. Permit 20 to 30 

NOTE 1: An additional $2.50 per month may be 
allowed for attendance after the teacher’s previous 
term has closed for at least six weeks at any col- 
lege or teacher-training institution approved by the 
state board of education if the teacher receives at 
least six quarter-hours’ credit; and $5 may be 
allowed for attendance for twelve weeks if the 
teacher receives at least twelve quarter-hours’ 
credit. A teacher who has not taught for at least 
four months during the preceding year shall not 
be entitled to the bonus for summer-school attend- 
ance, nor will the bonus and the raise in salary due 
to higher classification be allowed in the same year 
or for the same attendance. 


NOTE 2: An additional $2.50 per month may be 
allowed for each year of experience for a maximum 
of eight years for Class B, C, and D teachers. An 
additional $2.50 per month may be allowed for each 
year of experience for a maximum of eight years 
for Class E teachers holding professional certifi- 
cates or permits. An additional $2.50 per month 
for each ‘year of experience for a maximum of 
twelve years may be allowed Class E teachers hold- 
ing examination certificates and for Class F teach- 
ers provided that ten years of this experience was 
completed prior to June 30, 1925, otherwise a maxi- 
mum of ten years may be allowed. An additional 
$5 per month may be allowed for each year of ex- 
perience for a maximum of eight years for Class A 
teachers. (A year’s experience prior to July 1, 
1925, shall be the total number of days the schools 
were open during any scholastic year, but subse- 
quent to July 1, 1925, not less than eight months 
shall constitute a year’s experience. ) 

NOTE 3: Five dollars per month may be allowed 
in addition to the above for a teacher who has 
charge of a one-room school. In fixing the salaries 
of principals of schools of more than one teacher, 
$5 per month may be added for each full-time as- 
sistant teacher to a maximum of five. 

NOTE 4: No fractional parts of years of experi- 
ence, years or units of credit or other fractions 
shall be considered in fixing the salary of any 
teacher. 

NOTE 5: Boards of education, in fixing salaries, 
may reduce the salaries herein made if, in their 
judgment, lack of efficiency on the part of the 
teacher warrants such action. 

NOTE 6: A range in the basal salary is given 
that county boards of education may make allow- 
ance for superior training and teaching effective- 
ness. The basal salary allowed beginners will be 
fixed at not more than the minimum; about 15 per 
cent of the best teachers should receive the maxi- 
mum and the average salaries of all teachers of any 
group should approximate the mid-point between the 
minimum and maximum for the group. 


It will be observed in the schedule that larger 
amounts are allowed for teachers having more 
extensive training, higher grades of certification, 
and longer experience. The only exception is 
in the case of teachers of long experience who, 
though not having much formal training yet 
because of strong personalities, studious habits 


50 to 60 


Basal Salary 


Basal Salary 


$ 50 to $ 60 
40 to 50 
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and good native ability, have become excellent 
teachers. To such, an advantage is given in the 
schedule because of their long experience. 


It will be seen in reading the excerpts from 
the law, that boards of education are given the 
right to pay whatever salaries they think proper, 
but this excess salary must be taken from ad- 
ditional tax levies or other funds than those 
mentioned in the paragraphs above quoted from 
the law. 

Results of the Legislation 

During the first year of the operation of the 
new plan of equalization, the length of the rural 
elementary-school term was increased 15 days, 
58 counties having a term of 150 days or more. 
During the year ending June 30, 1927, 75 coun- 
ties had an elementary term of 150 days or 
more, and 21 days were added to the term dur- 
ing the first two years of the operation of the 
plan. The reports for the year ending June 30, 
1928, are not in, but it is known that the av- 
erage length of the term has been still further 
increased and that all counties but four have 
taken advantage of the state’s offer to guarantee 
an eight-month term. 


Any plan that will get the results that this 
plan has secured for Tennessee would ordinarily 
be called successful and, in fact, we do not be- 
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lieve this could well be disputed. That does 
not mean, however, that the plan is_ perfect, 
This would not be claimed by its most ardent 
advocates. In the first place, it does not abgo- 
lutely and entirely equalize. Shelby county stil] 
has a nine-months’ rural-school term with a tax 
levy of 22 cents, Hamilton, with a levy of 30 
cents, and Knox, an eight-months’ term with 
the same tax rate, while counties sharing in the 
equalizing fund to get an eight-months’ term 
must levy a 50-cent tax. 


In the second place, only 15 per cent of the 
amount paid in teachers’ salaries is added for 
operating expenses. This amount will pay for 
fuel, janitor service, and other incidental op- 
erating expenses. It will not cover the expense 
of general control such as superintendent’s sal- 
ary, attendance officer’s salary, or per diem of 
the county school-board members, nor. will it 
cover insurance, repairs, or new buildings; these 
expenses must be provided from other sources, 
The law guarantees only the salaries of teachers 
and principals plus 15 per cent for incidental 
operating expenses. But we feel safe, however, 
in the statement that few states have made more 
progress in lengthening and equalizing the term 
in the same length of time than has Tennessee 
under this plan. 


How Much Fresh Air Does the 
School Child Need? 


The question which forms the caption of this 
article is answered in a recent issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association by 
Mr. Thomas J. Duffield, executive secretary of 
the New York Ventilating Commission. If Mr. 
Duffield’s assumptions and findings are correct, 
it is likely that we shall see a vast change in 
the heating and ventilating methods of Ameri- 
ean schools. It is also likely that most of the 
heating and ventilating installations of recent 
years will be considered rather wasteful in that 
they provide an excess of fresh air when much 
less air would be needed. 

According to Mr. Duffield, the actual amount 
of air needed in any schoolroom can be com- 
puted readily by taking into account the age of 
the child, the heat output of his body, the leak- 
age of fresh air into the room, and the tempera- 
ture of outdoor air so that the equilibrium can 
be established to keep the air in the room at 
the temperature most healthful for the pupils. 
Mr. Duffield writes as follows: 

Although credit is generally given to von Pet- 
tenkofer for having been the first to point out 
the fallacy of Lavoisier’s theory that the in- 
crease in the concentration of carbon dioxide 
was the cause of the discomfort that one ex- 
perienced in overcrowded and overheated rooms, 
it was not until the classic experiments of Her- 
mans that the relative unimportance of changes 
in the chemical composition of the atmosphere 
as a result of human occupancy was clearly 
demonstrated and that emphasis was placed on 
the importance of the physical factors of tem- 
perature and humidity. 


It was not until another twenty years had 
passed and Fluegge and his coworkers of Bres- 
lau had published in 1905 the results of their 
exhaustive studies that the concept of the rela- 
tive values of the physical and chemical con- 
dition of the air was generally accepted even 
by the closest students of ventilation. Since 
that date, however, the soundness of this thesis 
has been demonstrated time and again by groups 
of workers in England, on the Continent, and in 
the United States. 


During the twenty years since Fluegge’s 
epoch-making experiments, the practice of me- 
chanical ventilation of school buildings has con- 


tinued to reflect the influence of the belief in 
the harmfulness of carbon dioxide, or of “crowd 
poisons,” of which carbon dioxide was accepted 
as the index. 


The fact that an adult normally exhales ap- 
proximately six tenths of a cubie foot of ear- 
bon dioxide an hour, and the supposition that 
concentrations of this gas greater than 6 parts 
in 10,000—twice that normally found in outdoor 
atmosphere (0.0003)—would produce harmful 
results, gave rise to the following formula for 
the quantity of fresh air required for each per- 
son per hour: 

xX (cu. %.) = 66 


0.0006-0.0003 
= 2,000 

In the practice of school ventilation, it was 
assumed that the pupil did not require as much 
fresh air as did an adult, and the result has been 
that mechanical systems of ventilation have gen- 
erally been designed to furnish 30 eu. ft. of air 
for each child per minute. A few state laws 
require slightly less than this amount for pupils 
in the lower grades, but most regulations do 
not differentiate between the quantity to be 
provided for kindergarten pupils and those in 
high school. Varying the quantity of air ac 
cording to the temperature does not appear to 
have been suggested in ventilation legislation. 


In the light of the general acceptance of the 
importance of the physical qualities of air and 
the rejection of earlier chemical theories, 4 
rational approach to the establishment of scien- 
tific standards of air change in classrooms 
should include consideration of the heat output 
of the pupils and of the temperature of the in- 
coming air. 

One of the functions of any system of heating 
is to heat air entering the room by infiltration 
and to compensate for heat losses through walls 
and ceilings and around doors and windows. In 
other words, the attempt is made to establish 
conditions that would exist if the rooms were 
a calorimeter—that is, to establish the equili- 
brium between the heat loss and that supplied. 

It remains, then, for any system of school 
ventilation to provide sufficient fresh air at 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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“The Legal Authority and Responsibility of Teachers 


| 

Judge Lyon of the supreme court of Wiscon- 
sin has well said that “our system of public 
schools necessarily involves the most delicate re- 
lations between parents and children on the ane 
hand and the school authorities on the other, 
and controversies most frequently arise growing 
out of the enforcement of school discipline. 
These usually relate to the control, management, 
and correction of pupils, and thus are apt to 
have their origin in wounded parental feelings 
and are frequently prosecuted with much bitter- 
ness.” 

School-board members and_ superintendents 
who have had any experience with damage suits 
arising from disciplinary cases understand the 
truth of Judge Lyon’s statement and are aware 
of the disastrous disturbances of school disci- 
pline and efficiency which result. A general 
knowledge of the case law applying to the rela- 
tions of school authorities is distinctly valuable 
in the conduct of the schools and is essential 
to the success of every school executive. In fact, 
a course in school law is an essential element in 
the professional preparation of every school su- 
perintendent. 


Nature of the Teacher’s Authority 

In one of the outstanding, oft-quoted cases? 
it has been held that “a schoolmaster is regarded 
as standing in loco parentis, and has the right 
to administer in case of misconduct, reasonable 
and proper punishment to a pupil, having regard 
to the character of offense, the sex, age, size, and 
physical strength of the offender; and while he 
necessarily has a discretion, determined by the 
facts of the particular case, both as to the char- 
acter and the degree of the punishment, he is 
liable for any abuse of his authority if prompted 
by malice or other improper motive, if unrea- 
sonably severe, if inflicted with an improper 
instrument or if resulting in permanent injury 
to the pupil.” 

The teacher stands in loco parentis in regard 
to all matters pertaining to that particular phase 
of the child’s life which is intrusted to his guid- 
ance for development, including the power and 
duty of correction. The teacher is the substi- 
tute for the parent, is charged in part with the 
performance of his duties, and in the exercise 
of these delegated duties is invested with his 
power.t His authority thus delegated extends 
only to what is just, proper, and necessary for 
the welfare of the pupil under the circumstances. 
The teacher has no general right to punish for 
all general offenses; his right is restricted to 
the limits of his jurisdiction and to his respon- 
sibility as a teacher. This fact that the teacher 
stands in loco parentis has been constantly up- 
held by the courts in the various states. In 
the old case of Lander v. Seaver,® it was ruled 
that “school teachers stand toward their pupils 
in loco parentis, and during periods of time that 
the pupils are under their control, teachers have 
the same powers, duties, and authority over pu- 
pils that parents ordinarily have over their 
children.” 

Right to Enforce Discipline 

A teacher is responsible for the discipline of 
his school, and for the progress, conduct, and 
deportment of his pupils.7 It is his duty to 
maintain good order and to require of the pupiis 
the faithful performance of their duties.8 To 
enable him to discharge these duties, he must 
have the power to enforce prompt obedience to 


‘Trusler, Essentials of School Law, State ex rel 
Burfee vy. Burton, 45 Wis. 150, p. 


“Boyd v. The St: ite, 88 Ala. 169. 
‘Stevens v. Fassett, 27 Maine 266. 
‘State v. Pendergrass, 31 Amer. Dec. 416. 


inn Vanvactor v. State, 113 Ind. 276; 
‘luander v. Seaver, Amer. Dec. 76, 156. 
Drum v. Miller, 185 N. C. 204. 
Danenhoffer v. State, 69 Ind. 295 


3 Amer. St. Rep. 


Ronald R. Shelters, Watervliet, Mich. 


his lawful commands, for which reason the law 
gives him the power to inflict corporal punish- 
ment,? within the limits of his jurisdiction and 
responsibility.1° 

Rules are necessary for the orderly conduct 
of the school, but it frequently happens that 
emergencies arise which require prompt action 
and for which the rules do not provide a remedy. 
In such cases the teacher must act, and his 
action, if reasonable, is valid and binding until 
the school board directs otherwise.11 The obli- 
gations on the part of pupils of obedience to 
lawful commands, subordination, civil deport- 
ment, respect for the right of other pupils and 
fidelity to duty are inherent in any proper 
school system, and constitute, so to speak, the 
common law of the school.!2 Every pupil is 
presumed to know this law and is subject to it, 
whether it has or has not been enacted by the 
board in the form of written rules and regula- 
tions.18 

Right to Inflict Punishment 

Except in the authority on school manage- 
ment, most of the state school codes are silent 
on the question of the right of the teacher to 
administer corporal punishment. However, 
many school boards have regulations concerning 
this matter. In general, a few widely quoted 
cases provide the rules by which school authori- 
ties are guided. 


It is admitted everywhere that a teacher has 
a right to inflict reasonable punishment upon a 
pupil for misconduct, by whipping or otherwise, 
for the purpose of maintaining the discipline 
and efficiency of the school.14 A teacher may, 
if necessary to enforce obedience and submission 
to proper rules on the part of the pupil, inflict 
corporal punishment. In inflicting such pun- 
ishment, the teacher must exercise sound discre- 
tion and judgment and adapt it to the nature of 
the offense and the character of the offending 
pupil.45 In inflicting punishment, a teacher 
should be guided, as to the mode and the severity 
of the punishment, by the nature of the offense 
committed, the previous goed or bad conduct 
of the pupil, and the age, size, sex, and apparent 
power of endurance of the pupil.!6 


The teacher’s right in this respect is restricted 
to the limits of his jurisdiction. But within 
these limits a teacher may exact a compliance 
with all reasonable demands, and may in a kind 
and reasonable spirit inflict corporal punish- 
ment upon a pupil for disobedience.17 A teacher 
is not justified, in the exercise of the right of 
correction, in beating a scholar with whips and 
kicking and striking him in the face, because 
he misspelled a word and refuses to try again.!8 
Again the teacher has not the authority to in- 
flict corporal punishment on a child in the en- 
deavor to make him take certain subjects, which 
are required by the school, but forbidden by the 
parent.!9 

Limits of Permissible Punishment 

The teacher’s authority is sanctioned, it 
seems, practically and judicially, on the same 
ground as the right of a parent to chastise his 
child. But this is restricted to the limits of 
his jurisdiction and responsibility as a teacher.*° 
This is due to the fact that while the power of 
correction as vested in the parents is little liable 
to abuse due to parental affection, the teacher 
has no such natural restraint. Again, the pun- 





®Boyd v. State, 88 Ala. 169. 
10Vanvactor v. The State, 113 Ind. 276. 
11Note. 76 Amer. Dec. 165. 

12Trusler, Essentials of School Law, p. 3. 
13State ex rel Burfee v. Burton. 
14Notes, 31 Amer. Dec. 419; 24 Amer. Rep. 769. 
145Sheehan v. Sturges, 53 Conn. 481. 
16State v. Ward, 1 Kan. Law. J. 370. 
17Vanvactor v. State, 113 Ind. 276. 
1SGardner vy. State, 4 Ind. 682 (1853). 
19Morrow v. Wood, 35 Wis. 59 (1874). 
2°Vanvactor v. The State, 113 Ind. 276. 
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ishment in some states is, by statute, required 
to be moderate, and a teacher is not allowed to 
whip a pupil as long as he appears unsubdued.*! 
In this case the teacher punished with blows of 
the hand as long as the pupil appeared unsub- 
dued, giving him 63 blows, and then he added 
three more blows, after he appeared subdued. 
The school teacher has the right to inflict mod- 
erate corporal punishment?? in the absence of 
statute stating otherwise. In the case of Com- 
monwealth v. Ebert,2* the court held that the 
teacher was justified in using as much force 
as was necessary to subdue the refractory and 
to enforce all such rules as he might see fit to 
adopt for the government and conduct of the 
school. 

A court decision that best illustrates the trend 
of thought regarding these controversial issues 
is that of State v. Pendergrass,24 in which the 
court held that any punishment which may 
seriously endanger life, limbs or health, or shall 
disfigure the child, or cause any other perma- 
nent injury, may be pronounced in itself immod- 
erate, as not only being unnecessary for, but 
inconsistent with the purpose for which correc- 
tion is authorized. Teachers exceed their 
authority when they cause lasting mischief, but 
act within the limits of it when they inflict 
temporary pain. 

Within the sphere of his authority the master 
is the judge of the time when correction is re- 
quired and of the degree of correction neces- 
sary; and like all others intrusted with discre- 
tion, he cannot be made penally responsible for 
error of judgment, but only for the wickedness 
of purpose. His judgment must be presumed 
correct, because he is the judge and also because 
of the difficulty of obtaining timely advice and 
assistance. 

If a pupil should fight back when the teacher 
is punishing him for disobedience of a reason- 
able and lawful command, the teacher will not 
be liable for assault and battery. This principle 
is contained in the following decision: “A 
teacher is not liable to conviction for assault 
and battery if he uses such force as is necessary 
in combating the efforts of a large, strong youth 
to assault him while resisting compliance with 
a reasonable and necessary command of the 
teacher, when the previous record and conduct 
of the pupil have been unusually bad and the 
wounds inflicted by the teacher are of slight 
character.”25 


Extent of Authority of the Teacher 

It is generally agreed and accepted that the 
authority of the teacher does not extend beyond 
the school premises, except where it can be 
shown that the conduct of the pupils has a 
tendency to interfere with the attainment of 
the legitimate aims of the school.2® In such 
cases, the teacher may make and enforce rules 
relating to conduct after leaving the school 
grounds. This principle is upheld by the de- 
cision of the court in Lander v. Seaver?? in 
which the court said, “The teacher has power 
to punish pupils for all acts of the latter which 
are detrimental to the good order and best in- 
terests of the school, whether such acts are com- 
mitted in school hours or after the pupil has 
returned home, or while he is engaged in the 
service of his parents.” 

Ruling Case Law?8 also supports this attitude 
in the following paragraph: “School directors 
and teachers have no concern with the indi- 


21Whitley v. The State, 33 Tex. Crim. Repts. 172. 

22Kinnaid v. The State, 35 Tex. Crim. Appeals, 276. 

23Commonwealth v. Ebert, 11 Pa. Dist. Repts. 199. 

24State v. Pendergrass, 31 Amer. Dec. 416. 

25Thomason v. State, 43 S. W. 1013. 

26J. B. Edmonson. Legal and Constitutional Basis of 
School System, p. 91. 

27Lander vy. Seaver, 156 Amer. Dec. 76. 

28R. C. L. Vol. 24, p. 627. 
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vidual conduct of the pupils wholly outside of 
the schoolroom and school grounds and while 
they are presumed to be under the control of 
their parents. Generally speaking, when the 
schoolroom is entered by the pupil, the authority 
of the parent ceases, and that of the teacher 
begins; when sent to his home, the authority 
of the teacher ends, and that of the parent is 
resumed, On the other hand, it has been held 
that this authority of a teacher over his pupils 
is not necessarily limited to the time when the 
pupils are in the schoolroom, or under the actual 
control of the teacher. The view has been taken 
that this authority extends to the enforcement 
of reasonable rules and requirements even while 
the pupils are at their homes. The conduct of 
pupils outside of school hours and school prop- 
erty which directly relates to and affects the 
management of the school and its efficiency i3 
within the proper regulation of the 
authority.” 

Thus, the teacher, as the agent of the school 
board, has large authority in matters involving 
the control of pupils on the school premises and 
even after school hours. 

The schools of Michigan have had only one 
ease2® involving this issue. In this case Cody 
was charged with enforcing a rule relating to 
the conduct of pupils after leaving the schooi 
premises. He caused the pupils to go directly 
home and not stop to buy candy at a store near 
the Mrs. Jones, owner of the store, 
brought action against Cody. The court held 
that, “it is not only the legal right, but the 
moral duty of school authorities to require chil- 
dren to go directly to their homes after school.” 
This decision supports the general principle that 


2@Jones v. Cody, 182 Mich. 18; 98 N. W. 495. 
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rules necessary to the good management of a 
school may be made and enforeed by school 
authorities, 

The principle of reasonableness of the en- 
forcement of school regulations is emphasized 
in the decision of Holman v. School Trustees.®° 
Tn this ease, a boy 10 vears old broke a window- 
pane in the school building. The act of the boy 
was not malicious, and the father refused to 
replace the pane of glass. The teacher, after 
warning the father, suspended the boy and the 
board confirmed the act of suspension. But the 
court ruled that the enforcement of the regula- 
tion constituted an unnecessarily severe penalty 
and was not, therefore, within the reasonable 
limitations expected by such regulations. 

It is quite generally accepted that in the ab- 
sence of a statute, or a rule of the school board, 
the teacher has the disciplinary authority 
granted under the common laws as exemplified 
in the famous Vermont of Lander v. 
Seaver.*! 


ease 


The entire matter may be summarized in the 
statement that the teacher has only those powers 
which are given her under the state school laws 
and the common law and such additional powers 
as are specifically delegated to her by the board 
of education. 

The teacher is allowed to make and enforce 
reasonable rules and regulations for the conduct 
and efticieney of her school, but in the long run 
the reasonableness of the rules and regulations 
is to be judged in connection with the exercise 
of such and the circumstances under which the 
ease arises. This judgment will be rendered by 
the jury and judgment of the higher courts. 


8°Holman v. 
siLander v. 


School Trustees of Avon, 77 Mich. 605. 
Seaver, 32 Vermont, 114. 


Set a Woman to Catch a Tax 


An Incident in a Vermont Woman’s Experience 


Since a feminine school director was an inno- 
vation in town, I naturally received my 
share, and more, of the criticism which is heaped 
upon the members of a school board. As clerk 
of the board, I knew of all the financial transac- 
tions. The state of the school treasury and the 
annual tax rate were largely my concern, I 
found, because my fellow members did not seem 
to grasp the relation between the two. 

To my mind there is no better financier than 
a thrifty woman who has to stretch the family 
income to meet the needs of a growing family. 
And a thrifty woman member of the school board 
just stretches her natural job of mothering a 
little farther and includes the welfare of all the 
children in town. 

Last spring our school department had a 
deficit of $500. We hadn’t had any frills either; 
the account represented little besides teachers’ 
salaries, tuition, fuel, and other essential needs. 
Our town is small and the four schools are 
located approximately in the four corners. One 
of them is a two-room school in the village. 


I expected some comment, more or less mild, 
about the school department, but not such a 
deluge as poured forth when the report was pub- 
lished, and, too, the storm center was not the 
village store but the Ladies’ Aid and wherever 
the feminine population came together. 

I was, of course, indignant, but everything 
came to me in a roundabout way, so I could 
not correct it at its source. Then, too, the criti- 
cisms were not aimed at me, but at a member 
whose term of office was about to expire. It was 
a petty personal feud. However, all criticism 
of the school department affects all the school 
otticials who direct its affairs. 

The approaching town meeting bade fair to 
rival all others in heated arguments. Fore- 
warned is forearmed, and it seemed to me the 


only course was to have some figures to show 
that there had not been any squandering of the 
school funds. Of course, the report showed that, 
but I knew we had not voted enough money for 
school purposes. 


What the Reports Showed 

I turned to the town report of ten years pre- 
vious to see how the amount of school taxes 
compared with the present tax, and I found 
that the amount of tax levied had increased 
$1,700. Then I compared the salaries of the 
teachers of ten years ago with the present sal- 
aries, and learned that they had risen from $12 
a week to $22, a total increase of $1,800. I 
found that the tuition of high-school students 
had jumped from $36 a year to $60, an increase 
of 66% per cent. Moreover, ten years ago, 19 
pupils attended high school from our little town 
and now 25 were enrolled. Extravagance, in- 
deed! Now I had something to tell. 

One criticism that had filtered through to me 
was the charge for cleaning the schoolhouses 
Someone asked why the women of the com- 
munity didn’t clean the schoolhouses and save 
the expense. I didn’t approve of that. I knew 
from experience that when the church and the 
grange hall were cleaned; there were only the 
same few who would appear on the day set for 
the cleaning. I wasn’t going to start anything 
by telling the townswomen to clean those four 
schoolhouses. 

My husband is one of the big taxpayers and 
I figured that it cost us just three cents a year 
for the annual school cleaning. It seemed to 
me like the homely old saying of “straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel” to pick at the 
small items and ignore the real cause of the 
shortage. 

Oh, those interesting hours of digging into 
the old reports, figuring percentages, and pre- 
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paring my paper to read at the coming town 
meeting. And such a day! The masculine por- 
tion of the family had spent the greater part 
of the day before shoveling snow to get the ear 
out of the garage and the day of the town meet- 
ing ushered in a blizzard. But I went! I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything. 


The Annual Meeting 

I heard vague little rumors of the coming 
conflict as we women gathered in a corner of 
the schoolroom, brushing snow off our clothes, 
and commenting on the weather. As usual, the 
talking had all been done beforehand. The old 
officers were reelected. The jogged 
along peacefully. 

Then the question of the tax rate was open 
for consideration. 

At last my time had arrived. I gained recog- 
nition from the moderator and proceeded with 
my statement of facts. I showed that, whereas 
the school money had increased $1,700 in ten 
years—teachers’ salaries and tuition alone had 
increased $3,000—the difference was partly off- 
set by abolishing transportation. This did not 
bring a hardship in our town due to the location 
of the schools. I had found families being paid 
$5 a week for transporting their children when 
the children had walked all the time. Three 
families were found to be much nearer schools 
in the adjoining town, so we had settled that 
satisfactorily by paying tuition. Abolishing 
transportation saved $1,000 a vear. We had 
spent the money to do the greatest good for the 
greatest number. But most towns couldn’t de- 
prive the children of transportation. By careful 
planning we kept the increase of fuel cost down 
to 25 per cent over the cost of ten years ago. 

I pointed out the fact that the tax assessors 
had lowered the value of real estate, so the 
school funds were $500 less than the previous 
year. That fact alone accounted for the $500 
deficit. 

I recommended that the taxpayers vote $1.20 
for school purposes rather than the usual $1. 


meeting 


At the close of my report the town clerk rose 
and said: “You have heard a clear and accu- 
rate statement of your school department. 1 
recommend $1.20 for school purposes.” And it 
was passed without one dissenting vote. 

Some Lessons 

My experience in school matters has taught 

me the following truths: 


(Concluded on Page 128) 





Salary Schedules in Small Towns 


A. J. Huggett, Superintendent of Schools, Orion, Mich. 


Part I. Reasons for a Salary Schedule 

During a recent investigation concerning 
salary schedules in small towns in Michigan, 
the writer found that the majority of cities of 
1,000 to 2,000 population have no written sched- 
ules, although they usually profess to have some 
sort of oral understanding in regard to salaries. 
Some superintendents expressed themselves as 
being opposed to a set schelule as they felt 
that they could secure better talent at a cheaper 
figure without a schedule than with one. It 
has always seemed to the writer that this atti- 
tude is wrong. True, there may be a certain 
amall economy effected in this manner, but it is 
doubtful if after all it amounts to very much. 

The big fault with getting along without a 
salary schedule lies in the prevalence of “bar- 
gaining.” Everyone who has ever been in small 
school systems has seen teachers of only mod- 
erate ability force their salaries higher than 
excellent teachers, through their ability to hag- 
gle. Oftentimes, also, these teachers have 
friends on the board of education, or influential 
connections, who help them attain higher wages 
than they would otherwise obtain. This sort of 
system seems all wrong. Salaries should be de- 
termined by ability to teach, not by ability to 
bargain. Yet, it is almost impossible to conduct 
a school system, large or small, without im- 
proper influences, unless some definite system of 
determining pay is in use. 

One of the big aims of the salary schedule 
is to hold superior teachers through a term of 
vears. It is doubtful if this can be done for 
long without a schedule, in the ease of the really 
outstanding teacher. By allowing the superior 
teacher to reach the maximum salary in as few 
vears as possible, this teacher can probably be 
held longer by means of a salary schedule than 
without one. Certainly she will be more content 
if she is assured of automatic raises for a term 
of years. Without a schedule she is sure of 
nothing. So it would seem that better results 
can be secured with a salary schedule than with- 
out one. 

Types of Schedules 

After the school board in a small town has 
decided to adopt the principle of paying its 
teachers according to a definite salary schedule, 
it finds itself confronted with the necessity of 
deciding what sort of schedule it shall adopt. 
There are four types of schedules which can be 
adopted. These are as follows: (1) The 
position-automatie salary sehedule; (2) the 
preparation-automatie schedule; (3) the posi- 
tion-merit schedule; (4) the preparation-merit 
schedule. Each of these has its strong and its 
weak points. 

The position-automatie salary schedule calls 
for a definite basal rate for a certain position, 
to which are added definite increments from 
year to year as experience is gained. This is 
by far the most common type. Its advantages 
are that it is easy to administer, and no ratings 
are involved, except in cases of teachers who are 
almost absolute failures. It does away with 
bickerings and most dissatisfaction because each 
teacher knows just what to expect under th 
system. Its disadvantages are that there is no 
regard for especially meritorious work, and there 
is no incentive to do an especially good grade 
of work. Under this system a teacher can do 
mediocre work and still drift along from year 
to year and receive just as high a salary as the 
efiicient instructor. 

The preparation-automatic schedule, some- 
times called the “single-salary schedule,” recog- 
nizes that it is just as important to have efficient 
teaching in the kindergarten or first grade as 
it is in the high sehool. Pay is determined not 


by the position held, but by the amount of train- 
ing, to which, of course, is added experience. 
A teacher having a degree, who is teaching the 
second grade, receives the same salary as the 
teacher of like experience who is teaching high- 
school science. The advantage of this system 
is that recognition is given to the fact that all 
departments of the school are equally important, 
and that it is not harder to teach in high school 
than in the grades. Its disadvantages are much 
the same as those of the position-automatic 
schedule. Preparation does not always insure 
merit, and the teacher with the M.A. degree 
is often not as good as the one with the life 
certificate. Yet, pay increases are automatic 
and depend not at all on meritorious work. 

Both the position-merit type of schedule and 
the preparation-merit type are composite forms 
of the previous two types. In each case re- 
muneration is given for especially meritorious 
work. Sometimes there are no automatic in- 
creases, but usually the increases are given for 
two or three years, and after that further higher 
salaries depend upon merit alone. Sometimes, 
also, automatic increments are added for a long 
term of years, with additional increments to the 
meritorious. The advantages of these systems 
are that merit is recognized, and that there is 
less tendency to slump down and make no fur- 
ther effort to improve. The disadvantage lies 
in the difficulty of determining which teachers 
really are outstanding and worthy of the ad- 
ditional pay. This is usually determined by 
means of teacher ratings, which are admitted to 
be more or less unreliable always, and especially 
so when only one person, the superintendent, in 
a small community, is making the ratings. 

It is doubtful if either of the kinds of salary 
schedules last mentioned are to be advised for 
the small town. The average small-town school 
executive often is not prepared to make ratings, 
and a rating by one person, even an expert, is 
often wrong. It is commonly agreed that ratings 
should be checked by several people, if they are 
to mean anything’ at all. Then, too, in small 
school systems endless jealousy and _ bickering 
would be caused by a plan which required that 
raises be given according to merit ratings. The 
writer believes that the superintendent who at- 
tempts this sort of schedule will find himself in 
endless trouble. on 

The preparation-automatie type of schedule is 
not to be considered seriously in the case of the 
village. It is rare indeed that an application 
is received, in these communities, for an elemen- 
tary-grade position from a teacher possessing 
qualifications which would enable her to teach 
in high school. Then, too, considerable educa- 
tion of the board of education and of the com- 
munity would be required before a system of 
this sort would be possible. 

About all that remains for the small com- 
munity, therefore, is the position-automatic type 
of schedule.. This plan has very definite faults, 
as has been previously mentioned, but even so, 
it is at least a step in the right direction. 

Determination of Salaries 

There are at least three methods which can be 
used to fix the actual schedule. The first of 
these is to base the schedule upon the cost of 
living. This method has been very popular with 
labor unions and kindred organizations. Its 
disadvantage lies in the varying standards of 
living which prevail. Doubtless, a teacher could 
exist on a dollar a day as does the Mexican and 
Chinese laborer. She could not, however, live 
in the manner in which she has been accustomed 
to live. Standards of living vary, and this 
makes any method which takes absolute living 
costs into account difficult to apply. It is always 
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helpful, however, to at least check any teacher’s 
salary schedule with local living costs so that 
the teacher may be allowed enough for decent 
incidentals, self-advancement, and something 
for savings. This should, of course, be figured 
on a yearly basis, as the teacher should not be 
obliged to take up some other occupation in the 
summer, when she should be devoting her time 
to rest or advanced study. 

Another method is to apply Moore’s law of 
wages.!_ Briefly, this method is to find what 
unskilled labor is receiving in a locality, and 
to multiply the base rate so obtained by a factor 
which represents the teacher’s preparation and 
the social value of her services. In practice, 
the writer has found that salaries worked out 
by this method are far higher than are being 
paid, and in fact are higher than any which may 
be hoped for in small towns. However, the 
method would doubtless apply successfully to 
larger communities. 

After all, teachers’ salaries are quite largely 
determined by the ordinary economic laws of 
supply and demand and by custom—by what 
other towns of the same size are paying. This 
suggests the third method of fixing salaries, 
which is to find out what other communities are 
paying in like situations and to make out the 
local schedule accordingly. This method was 
used by the writer recently in working out a 
new schedule for Orion, Michigan, and the first 
and second methods were used for. checking 
results. 

The application of the method of determining 
the amounts to be paid under the schedule, as 
well as the plan for the annual increments, may 
be of interest to school boards as a practical 
illustration of the application of principles just 
discussed. 

Inquiries were sent to all towns in Michigan 
of the population range of 1,000 to 2.000. From 
forty towns which responded it was learned: 

1. Practically none has a salary schedule. 

2. The minimum grade salary average is 
$1,062, the maximum $1,320, and the median 
$1,165. The usual increase for grade teachers 
is $50. 

3. The minimum high-school salary averages 
$1,320, the maximum $1,817, and the median 
$1,519. The usual increase is $50. 

4. The school tax averages $17.56 per $1,000 
of assessed valuation, according to the returns. 
The total tax is $37.58, and the average assessed 
valuation is $1,728,575. 

As a means of learning local living costs, 
each of the teachers in Orion schools was asked 
to record the cost of board, room, laundry, 
clothes, other necessary personal expenses, ex- 
penses of recreation, expenditures for recrea- 
tion, expenditures for what might be termed 
“unnecessary expense,” self-improvement 
(books, institute, ete.), annual savings, annual 
surplus or deficit. 

A summary of the teachers’ reports revealed 
the following conditions: 


Expense of Teachers for School Year of Ten Months 
Av. Cost Un- 
for Board All Advance- 


necessary 

Teachers and Room Necessities ment Expense Surplus 
Elementary ...$412.50 $924.25 $ 71.25 $433.75 $200.00 
High School... 402.00 898.30 487.50 101.66 440.00 
| er 350.00 805.00 90.00 75.00 382.50 


The preceding figures indicate the average 
monthly expense incurred by the teachers if the 
decimal point is placed one place to the left. 
The column headed “surplus” indicates what 
each teacher had to live on during the summer 
vacation. One elementary teacher reported a 
deficit of $12 for the ten months during which 
she taught. 


I1Laws of Wages, by Henry L. Moore (Macmillan, 
HM. Ese 
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Assuming that teachers pay as much for bare 
necessities during the summer as during the 
rest of the year, and employing the above facts 
as a basis for judgment, it is clear that the 
elementary teacher needs at least $200 to meet 
her absolute summer expenses. She will have 
nothing then for recreation, for summer school, 
or for travel, factors which contribute very 
much to her professional growth. Undoubtedly 
this explains why so few elementary teachers 
can and do attend summer school. In order to 
verify our figures concerning the cost of living 
of teachers, a comparison was made of the liv- 
ing costs of teachers throughout the state as 
reported in a bulletin of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association for the year 1926-27. 
These figures indicated that the cost of board, 
room, and laundry for 52 weeks in villages 
ranging between 1,000 and 2,000 population 
ranges from $400 in three towns to $550 in one 
town. Each was. lower than Orion, which 
amounted to $572. With these figures at our 
command and with the published averages of 
teachers’ salaries in Michigan (Bulletin No. 5, 
M. S. T. A.), we proceeded to construct a salary 
schedule. 


Constructing the Schedule 
The village of Orion has an assessed valuation 


of nearly $3,000,000, which is considerably 
higher than the average towns of its class. On 
the other hand, Orion has a new school building 
which has caused an increase in the tax rate 
from $9 to $14 per thousand, with a possibility 
that a further increase will be necessary on 
account of the high operating cost of the school 
plant. With these facts in mind, the school 
board did not feel that it could afford to pay 
a salary much higher than the average. In fact, 
the school authorities felt that the community 
would probably not accept an increase in taxes 
for teachers’ salaries on top of the increased tax 
due to the new building. 

The situation was complicated by the fact 
that the cost of living is higher in Orion than 
in the average small town due to the proximity 
to Detroit. Salaries higher than the average 
were considered necessary. The salary schedule 
which follows will make its several provisions 
clear. 
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(See Page 104) 


ORION PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Passed by the Board of Education on March 
2, 1927.) 
Eligibility 

Elementary Teachers: ‘To be eligible to ap- 
pointment, a teacher must be a graduate of a 
four-year high school, or its equivalent, and a 
Michigan state normal school or its equivalent. 

High-School Teachers: To be eligible to ap- 
pointment, a teacher must be a graduate of a 
four-year high school or its equivalent, and a 
four-year college or university course in which 
he or she has received credits in not less than 
15 hours of education; except teachers of com- 
mercial, manual arts, home economics, music, 
art, and physical education subjects, who must 
be graduates of approved professional schools. 

Teachers who do not have degrees but are 
graduates of normal schools, may be hired for 
seventh- and eighth-grade work, however. 

The board of education expressly reserves the 
right to consider exceptional cases not plainly 
covered by the rules. 

(Concluded on Page 133) 


Collecting Tuition from Non-Resident Pupils: 


George Howe, Business Manager of the Board of Education, La Crosse, Wis. 


The plan of levying tuition charges and of 
collecting them in the city of La Crosse has 
been developed from long experience. The 
tuition charges levied by the school board are 
governed by the following sections of the Wis- 
consin school law: 


40.47 High Schools: Admittance: Tuition. (1) 
Course of Study. The high-school board shall de- 
termine, with the advice and consent of the state 
superintendent, the course of study and the mini- 
mum standard of qualifications for admission. 


2. Entrance Requirement. A certificate or com- 
mon-school diploma issued by the county superin- 
tendent that the holder thereof has completed the 
course of study provided by the state superintend- 
ent for the common schools, shall be evidence of 
the completion of the course of study required by 
this section. Such certificate or diploma, or a cer- 
tified copy thereof, shall be filed with the school- 
district clerk upon admission of the holder to the 
high school, and shall be attached to the claim for 
tuition. 


3. Nonresidents. The board shall admit to the 
high school, when facilities will warrant, any per- 
son of school age who resides in the state, but not 
within any high-school district, and who shall have 
complied with the entrance requirements of sub- 
section 2. Nonresidents so admitted shall be en- 
titled to the same privileges and be subject to the 
same rules and regulations as resident pupils. 
Every high school shall be free to 
all persons of school age resident in the district. 
The board may charge a tuition for each nonresi- 
dent pupil, and this provision for tuition shall be 


} 
+ Tuition. 


1Abstract of an address before the 
of School Business Officials, June 5, 


National Association 
1928, 


available to a public high school without this state; 
provided, its course of study is equivalent to Wis- 
consin’s, and provided it is nearer the pupil’s home 
than is any Wisconsin high school. 


5. Claim for Tuition. Before July in each year, 
the high-school clerk shall file with the clerk of 
each municipality from which any tuition pupil 
was admitted, a verified claim against the munici- 
pality setting forth the residence, name, age, date 
of entrance, and the number of months’ attendance, 
during the preceding school year, of each person 
admitted from such municipality, the amount of 
tuition which the district is entitled for each pupil, 
and the aggregate sum for tuition due the district 
from the municipality. 


6. Tuition Tax. The municipal clerk shall enter 
upon the next tax roll such sums as may be due 
for such tuition from his municipality, and the 
amount so entered shall be collected when and as 
other taxes are collected, and shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the high-school district. If a portion 
of such municipality forms a part of a high-school 
district, the taxable property in the portion shall 
be exempt from such tuition tax. 

7. State Graded School: Nonresident Tuition. 
The school board of any district which maintains 
grades above the eighth shall admit nonresideni 
pupils of school age to these grades whenever the 
facilities will warrant; provided, such pupils shall 
satisfy the conditions of subsection 2. The school 
board shall fix the tuition of said nonresident pu- 
pils. And such tuition shall be collected and paid 
in the same manner as tuition is collected by and 
paid to high-school districts for the attendance ot 
nonresident pupils. 


8. Condition of Tuition. No district shall col- 
lect tuition unless the work done in said grades 
shall have been up to the required standard. 
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9. University High School. The proper authori- 
ties of any town, village, or city, the whole or a 
portion of which is not within a free-high-school 
district, may authorize residents of such town, vil- 
lage or city who do not live within a free-high- 
school district to attend the high school maintained 
by the University of Wisconsin. The tuition shall 
be the same as required of other students. 

10. Tuition at University High School. The 
clerk of the town, city, or village shall file with 
the bursar of the university a copy of the resolution 
authorizing attendance at the university high 
school, and the bursar shall on or before the first 
day of July of each year make a sworn statement 
to the clerk of such town, city, or village showing 
the amount of tuition due as required by subsection 
4 of this section. Upon receipt of such statement 
taxes shall be levied for payment of the tuition, 
and the tuition shall be paid the university in the 
same manner as taxes are levied and moneys paid 
for tuition for attendance at free high schools. 
Nothing in subsections 9 and 10 shall be construed 
to require the university to admit persons to the 
high school, and it shall be the sole judge of its 
capacity for seating and instruction and the quali- 
fications of the applicant for admission. 

11. Such tuition shall be determined by dividing 
the total salaries paid the teacher, and principals, 
and the cost of high-school textbooks, supplies used 
in high-school instruction, manual training, and 
domestic science by the total enrollment for the 
year, but not to exceed the sum of $3 per pupil per 
week, nor be less than $2 per pupil per week. The 
clerk or secretary of any school board making the 
sworn statement concerning tuitions claimed, shall, 
when requested to do so by the town, city, or village 
to which such statement is sent, furnish a sworn 
statement in detail of the salaries paid teachers and 
principals and the total enrollment for the year. 

40.535 Tuition in T'welve Grade Schools. (1). The 
school board or board of education of any city main- 
taining a graded system of schools of at least twelve 
grades, but no free high school, the four upper 
grades of which contain substantially the same 
amount of work as adopted and offered in free high 
schools established under section 40.62, the board 
of any district maintaining a free high school, and 
the board of any state graded school offering an 
approved course of instruction in the ninth and 
tenth grades shall be entitled to charge nonresident 
pupils as tuition an amount to be determined by 
or agreed upon by one of the methods provided in 
subsection 2. 

2. Such tuition shall be determined by dividing 
the total salaries paid the teachers and principals 
and the high-school cost of textbooks, supplies used 
in high-school instruction, manual training, and 
domestic science by the total enrollment for the 
year, but not to exceed the sum of $3 per pupil 
per week, nor to be less than $2 per pupil per week. 

3. The clerk or secretary of any school board 
or board of education making the sworn statement 
concerning tuitions as required by section 40.47, 
shall, when requested to do so by the town, city, 
or village to whom such statement is sent, furnish 
a sworn statement in detail of the salaries paid 
teachers and principals and the total enrollment for 
the year. 

The per-capita cost of instruction in the La 
Crosse schools, as based on the state school laws 
Just quoted, covering instruction, books, and 
supplies, is $50 per year for grades one to eight 
inclusive, and $100 for grades nine to twelve 
inclusive. The method of collecting tuition is 
the result of ten years or more of the careful, 
combined study of the superintendent, of the 
business manager, of the principals, of the tru- 
ant officer, and of the clerical forces in the 
school headquarters. 

The necessity for an adequate plan of collect- 
ing tuition arose from the constant efforts on 
the part of parents and relatives of students, 
town and village school officials, and students 
themselves, to avoid the payment of tuition 
levied by the La Crosse school board. It has 
frequently happened that residents of the city 
have taken in the children of relatives or friends 
for the purpose of sending them to the city 
schools and of avoiding the payment of tuition. 
These people do not seem to realize that con- 
siderable injustice is done to the school dis- 
trict and that considerable sums are collected 
each year in the form of tuition, which assist 
materially on the credit side of the annual school 
budget. 


It is interesting to watch the efforts of par- 
ents, relatives, and students to avoid the pay- 
(Continued on Page 128) 











Less than two years ago, one of the far- 
sighted and progressive officials of the state of 
Iowa recognized the need for a more adequate 
and complete school accounting and budgeting 
system to be carried out on a uniform plan in 
the small towns and rural districts. This man 
was Hon. Ernest L. Hogue, director of the 
budget for Iowa. Acting on his convictions and 
observations, Mr. Hogue set into play all avail- 
able means of survey and research, to evolve a 
simple, and yet, comprehensive and effective 
system of accounting and budgeting. 

In the course of the preliminary study, groups 
of school people in Iowa and in other states 
were consulted so that, not only the best theory, 
but also the widest experience of schoolmen 
might be taken into account. When the work 
was done, Mr. Hogue did not say, “Here is a 
new school accounting system—take it and use 
it.” Instead he said, “We believe we have some- 
thing useful and we invite you to use it. If it 
is found useful, we shall be pleased, for it is 
our aim to help Iowa school districts in these 
problems.” 

And so it came, that the initial tryout of the 
Towa uniform school-accounting system was 
successful, and that the system has come to stay. 
While it was inaugurated only somewhat more 
than a year and a half ago, it is estimated that 
the plan is now in use in more than 40 per cent 
of the school districts of the state, who have 
adopted it of their own volition. Later, it is 
expected, the state departments engaged in the 
administration and supervision of schoolwork 
will join in requiring the system to be used in 
state-wide uniformity. At present, the system 
is receiving growing acceptance upon its merits. 

The larger and most of the medium-size cities 
of Iowa have adequate budgeting and account- 
ing systems and need no help or direction from 
the state. The state system has been devised 
to meet the needs of the smaller and medium- 
size schools, where experienced accountants are 
not employed, and where a farmer or a local 
merehant acts as secretary of the board and 
keeps the books for the school district as a part 
of his regular duties. 


How the Accounting System was Devised 

Through research and survey, two pertinent 
factors have been brought together in the school- 
accounting system of Iowa: (1) The proposals 
of the theoretical educator and of the expert 
school accountant have been joined with, (2) 
the facts obtained from the men and women 
who actually keep the books in the local school 
districts. The success of the system is based 
on the careful blending of these two important 
factors. The complicated and technical require- 
ments of the educator and of the accountant 
have been accepted and simplified, and restated 
in understandable language; the ridiculously 
simple forms which some laymen secretaries 
have insisted upon using have been considered 
basie for the development of the final forms. 
The system as it is arranged has “just enough 
of what is needed mixed with just enough of 
what is wanted.” 

Two school funds exist by law in Iowa—the 
“general school fund,” and the “schoolhouse 
fund,” each of which explains itself in its legal 
name. Any overlapping or transfer of these 
main funds or any separate appropriation of 
funds can be handled by local school authorities 
only with the consent of the state budget direc- 
tor. Within each of the two legal funds, how- 
ever, any distribution desired by the local school 
authorities can be made. The Iowa uniform 
school-aecounting system provides the guide for 
such transfers within the two major funds. 





The Status of the Iowa Uniform Accounting System 


Emmet L. Morris, Superintendent of Schools, Marquette, Iowa 


What the System Comprises 


The state uniform school-accounting system 
is made up of ten specific forms, only eight of 
which need be used at all times. The other two 
are used as the occasion arises. Four forms are 
for expenditures, one is for receipts, one is for 
the summary and recapitulation, one is for the 
distributive-warrant form, one is for the bond 
register, one is the bond file and record, and 
one is the internal-budget form. Nonofficial 
sheets for recording the school inventory, an- 
other form for the tuition record, and a third 
form for the minutes of meetings, etc., are made 
to fit the 14 by 17-in. binder, which holds the 
major forms just described, so that the entire 
financial records of the school district can be 
kept under one cover by the secretary. 


The treasurer and secretary use exactly the 
same books. The sheets are all unit sheets, that 
is, they are the same on both sides. Vouchers 
are not used. There are no folio nor code num- 
bers, nor confusing masses of detail in the system, 
The ruled ledger sheets and the classification of 
accounts are nothing unusual, except that they 
fit the Iowa school needs exactly, and are in 
accord with the recommendations of the United 
States Commissioner of Education and of the 
National Education Association. 

The two: outstanding elements of the Iowa 
system are the “distributive-warrant form” and 
the “internal-budget sheet.” The warrant pro- 
vides for the distribution of main accounts and 
carries spaces for the enumeration of the sub- 
sections of each main account, so that a pay- 
ment covering several items can be properly dis- 
tributed on the warrant and on the stub, which 
‘arries a duplicate copy of the distribution. 
The warrant is issued by the secretary and 
transmitted to the treasurer for payment. It is 
purely a mechanical task for the treasurer to 
record the warrant according to the distribution 
which the secretary has made, and to pay it. The 
initiative for the bulk of the technical distribu- 
tions, of course, is taken by the superintendent 
who helps the secretary. The state budget direc- 
tor has approved both a warrant form with 
duplicate stub, and an interleaf-warrant ar- 
rangement using carbon paper, and local secre- 
taries may use the type they prefer. 

Under this plan, it may be seen, no vouchers 
are necessary, and the work of the secretary and 
of the treasurer is reduced to a minimum. The 
books of the secretary and of the treasurer must 
always check correctly. If a warrant is not 
distributed correctly, the treasurer refuses to 
pay it, and it is returned to the secretary for 
correction. If the treasurer doubts the secre- 
tary’s distribution in any case, he can pay the 
warrant but hold it unrecorded, until he confers 
with the secretary concerning it. When the sec- 
retary and the treasurer are called upon for 
reports, the books are exactly alike and identical 
reports may be expected. These identical re- 
ports are a great help to districts because the 
system absolutely requires the uniform distribu- 
tion of the funds received and of the payment 
made, so that the secretary and treasurer are 
compelled to keep their accounts in actual 
accord. Finally, it is impossible to have the 
auditors say, as they do in many small districts, 
“Well, the banks are usually right and scarcely 
ever make a mistake, so we will accept the treas- 
urer’s report and direct the secretary to doctor 
up his account so it matches.” With the Iowa 
plan, it is impossible to go astray, as between 
the accounts of the secretary and treasurer. 


The Internal-Budget Form 
The internal-budget form which is, in a sense, 
the initial form and in truth final official form 
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of the system, is the very heart and center of 
the accounting system. On this form, the see- 
retary summarizes concisely, but completely, the 
financial history of the school district for each 
year, and at the same time space is provided 
in parallel columns for the estimates on each 
item of expenditure for the ensuing year. The 
left-hand column carries the actual expenditures 
of the year which has just come to a close and 
the right-hand column carries the estimated ex- 
penditures for the coming year. The estimates 
are made by the secretary and the superintend- 
ent working together, sometimes with the help 
of the finance committee of the school board. 
Quite naturally the estimates for each ensuing 
year are made in the light of the actual figures 
recorded for the year just closed, taking into 
consideration the changes which are foreseen. 


The procedure of making the budget estimates 
is simple: Tentative copies of the estimated 
expenditures are prepared by the officials just 
mentioned and are submitted to members of the 
board of education for consideration previous 
to a meeting called annually to consider the 
budget. At this meeting, such changes as are 
desired by the board are made and the revised 
budget is adopted. Then the legal procedure 
of a public hearing, at which public objections 
are heard, is followed through. After the hear- 
ing, the school board certifies a copy of the final, 
accepted budget under the two legal funds—the 
“general school fund” and the “schoolhouse 
fund”—to the county auditor. The auditor in 
turn checks the budget and figures the millage 
which is to be levied on the taxable value of 
the district, and forwards a copy to the state 
budget director for checking, recording, and 
filing. 

Further Uses of the Budget 

The “internal budget,” as the school board’s 
estimate is designated, considers balances. Pro- 
posed expenditures are totaled first. Then ex- 
pected revenue, except the tax levy, is totaled. 
It is easy to see that the difference between the 
estimated total revenue receipts (except the tax 
levy) subtracted from the total proposed ex- 
penditures will leave precisely the amount of 
the tax to be levied, if the balance on hand is 
to be left the same. If the balance is to be cut 
down, then the levy for taxes can be cut down 
as much as the school board will want the bal- 
ance to be cut down at the end of the estimating 
period. If the board feels the need of a higher 
balance, then the levy must be increased accord- 
ingly. 

This all presents a clear financial picture for 
the board of education to study. Interested and 
influential citizens in the community many 
times want to see copies of the budget estimates. 
Any part of the budget is open by law at any 
time for examination or publication. Frank 
publicity of the budget is one way to protect 
and substantiate claims for increased or de- 
creased taxes, as the case might be, for pub- 
licity of budget details tells the story to the 
public where generalizations fail. . 

The form for the internal budget is of addi- 
tional use because, in school systems where sev- 
eral school buildings are maintained, a separate 
sheet can be kept to check the items of expense 
for each of the schools. When such separate 
sheets are prepared, the general administrative 
items are omitted from all but a main sheet 
which contains a summary of the sheets for all 
buildings and gives the total for the city. This 
plan permits a check on the cost of each school 
through the internal budget, that could perhaps 
be made in no other way. This use of the form 
is, however, optional. 


— 
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The System Saves Time 

The other accounting forms in the Iowa sys- 
tem, while they are important, have no especial 
distinguishing features which deserve descrip- 
tion. The two forms just described involve the 
new methods which the state has adopted to 
effect a comprehensive and efficient system of 
school accounts, simple enough so that the local 
butcher, grocer, or stock buyer who acts in the 
capacity of secretary of the board of education, 
can use it with the least loss of time but the 
greatest accuracy. 

Experiments have been made in the school 
system of various sizes to test the time element 
involved in keeping books under the new systein. 
The findings have been satisfactory, showing 
that a considerable time saving is made. In 
each case, the accounts were complete and accu- 
rate, and comparable with other school districts. 

In several instances, the tests were made by 
setting up complete sets of books from the sec- 
retaries’ stubs as distributed, or from the war- 
rants carrying the distribution that the secre- 
tary had made during an entire fiscal year. 
Multiple copies of the internal-budget form for 
distribution to the members of the board of 
education were made up, having both actual and 
estimated columns filled on this form. 

One set of books for a school district spending 
a little more than $23,000 per year, was com- 
pletely rewritten in six hours and forty minutes. 
It took fifteen hours to set up the books for a 
school district that spent more than $70,000 last 
year. A little less than five hours was required 
to prepare the books for a school which used 
$12,500 last year. The foregoing experiments 
and similar additional tryouts prove very clearly 
the economy and simplicity of the system. 


Valuable Comparisons Possible 

The advantages of comparisons from year to 
year, as well as the possibility of comparisons 
between schoo] districts of similar size, is best 
indicated by the actual internal-budget blank 
worked out by a school district in Iowa. The 
column of actual expenditures for 1926-27 alone 
is used in the present reprint and the “estimate” 
column has been omitted to avoid confusion. 
This table shows the distribution of ledger 
figures for a school district which spent $18,845 
in 1926-27 and indicates the total cost of each 
type of service, and the totals of the main ac- 
counts, also the unit cost per pupil. 

Some school accountants and school-adminis- 
tration experts may put forward the criticism 
that types of school services differ so much be- 
tween schools, and from year to year, that abso- 
lute, positive comparisons in identical terms 
cannot be made. This criticism is well founded. 
No positive comparison can be made between 
two years in the same school, or between differ- 
ent school districts, because conditions always 
change. In spite of this fact, much light can 
be thrown on the educational-financial problem 
by a clear-cut, uniform system like the Iowa 
system. Weak spots are discovered better by 
this method than by the prevailing practice of 
generalized guessing engaged in by those who 
are not expert nor even conversant with finan- 
cial problems. Jowa does not claim to have a 
perfect basis for comparison, yet she does claim 
to have vastly improved the basis for compari- 
sons. 

An examination of many budget reports indi- 
cates that unit costs for school systems within 
a rather broad range of average daily attendance 
are very much the same. The report here given 
is from a school with an average daily attend- 
The total unit cost, and many of 
the specific unit costs, remain much the same 
in school districts having an average daily at- 
tendance of from 200 up to 260 pupils. Hence, 
generalized comparisons, which can be of great 
aid as between districts, are possible. 
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As the uniform school-accounting system 
works out in Iowa, it is believed that greater 
advantages will present themselves within local 
school systems, and also as between school dis- 
tricts themselves. 

INTERNAL BUDGET FOR SCHOOLS! 











DINO kv: ccaeusiaees CS Rr rrr err County 
Name of President of Board......... BOCTOCAET 0.4 560060: 
EXPENDITURES 
General Fund 

Unit Cost Actual 
Administration Per Pupil 1926-27 
RB. COCRRERE SO GRIBE  éasccincwcccass $ .33 $75.00 
2. Secretary and all board supplies. . 1 70.39 
3. Supt. office supplies and postage. Bs 55.89 
4. Telephone and telegraph......... 25 57.13 
G All CIOPICAl SOFVICE. «6. 66sccccceccs er re 
Total Administration 1.14 $264.71 
Instruction 
1. Male teachers’ salaries............ 15.37 $3,535.00 
2. Female teachers’ salaries......... 27.46 6,315.00 
3. <All instruction supphies.......... 6.26 258.64 
+. Supplementary and library books oe 86.18 
+. Commencements, exhibits, ete.... 16 37.25 
G PROS THRCWOORS 6c ccsicsscssccwes ante 
Total Instruction 44.62 $10,262.07 
Operation 
1. Janitor salary and extra labor... 3.57 $820.00 
B. @AUNOOe DONDINNE 665.6646 se ccarice 1.54 308.18 
M. BHD. 446 -F6Si4 sae dowhee sn sesneweed 2.91 670.75 
S: Bee SOE BOGE. i.6k66dccc seins’ it 171.82 
eer er errr cee er 4 56.77 
6. Freight, express, and drayage.... 09 
Total Operation 8.91 $2,049.49 
Maintenance 
tL. Repair OF DULGINgs: 2. 6...000 0060 4 $149.16 
2. DSROOD GE BPOURUE, 65.66.06 cccccss 13 32.00 
3. Repair and replacement of furni- 
WOU 455.0440 06 06541410 44.5000 4s 1408s 
4. Repair and replacement of serv- 
Re) SION: 5-400 555565No shears asKs 18 43.95 
an 27.00 
Total Maintenance, 1.09 252.11 
Coordinate and Auxiliary Activities 
1. Medical and dental inspection....  .... eas 
2. Athleties and forensics .......... £09 22.16 
3. Books and supplies for resale.... 
4. Garden, playground, ete.......... re ‘ 
5+ Carnival expense to school....... 01 2.23 
G. @) TIVErS SHIGTICN 2... cccscccscs ‘ 
Oy COUMOr DHOONED csc cccascccusss 
ec) Total transportation .......... 
Total Coordinate and Auxiliary 10 $24.39 
Fixed Charges 
By. “WI ia. 5-9 6-630 on p55 5085605 % a Kees 
2. Insurance, 1 policy for 3 years 
CE. a6.4000.49544s4seseeesares 2.28 $ 526.66 
3. Outstanding warrant and interest 18 4,240.00 


Total Fixed Charges 20.72 $4, 766.66 


Capital Outlay 


1. Alteration of old buildings....... 2.83 $650.00 
2. New heating, lighting, plumbing. 02 5.00 
ae ee rere 12 28.83 
4. New instruction apparatus and 

UND 6.096.605.0065 60.):508 4405005 1.87 451.50 
Ge 4s 500scavaceeecsdtecsisneneesscouse AS 110.84 


Total Capital Outlay 5.838 $1,226.17 
Reserved for unforseen expenditures 
Grand Total of Expenditures........ $81.98 $18,845.60 
1These figures are in reality a summary of the an- 
nual expenditures of this district. The official form 
provides an additional column at the right for setting 
down the budget estimates. The secretary, the super- 
intendent, and the board have constantly before them 
all increases and decreases. 
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ELECTING SUPERINTENDENTS BY 
POPULAR VOTE 
In Louisiana, the question of electing the 
county superintendent by popular vote has 
arisen. As a rule, the schoolmen of the state 
are opposed to this method of choosing the pro- 
fessional leaders in the educational system. 
“It is generally conceded by both school and 
business men,” says Superintendent E. S. Rich- 
ardson of Minden, La., “that the most efticient 
superintendents are the professionally minded 
rather than the politically minded. The same 
holds true as a matter of fact in all other pro- 
fessions. The most skilled physicians, the most 
useful ministers, and the most scientific archi- 
tects avoid getting into partisan polities. High- 
class, professionally trained schoolmen are not 
exceptions to this rule. They shrink from polit- 
ical campaigns.” 


Superintendent Chamberlain adds: “If super- 
intendents were elected by the people there 
would be a great temptation to spend public 
money to buy indirectly political influence that 
would help him to be elected or perpetuate him 
in office. He would be tempted to buy school 
furniture, fire insurance, automobiles, floor oils, 
ete., not from the concern that would give him 
the best price and quality, but from the concern 
that would deliver him the greatest number of 
votes on election day. The politically inclined 
superintendent in a system of this kind would 
have an excellent opportunity to build for him- 
self with public funds the most powerful school 
ring in the parish. This ring could be used to 
great political advantage in the election of all 
parish officers from constable to sheriff and 
would even perhaps be very valuable in a state- 
wide campaign. In fact, it could be made a 
great asset to a politically minded superin- 
tendent. 

“Finally, I wish to say that the office of parish 
(county) superintendent in my judgment is nee- 
essarily a professional position and should not 
be politicalized and should never be subjected 
to a heated political contest. I think our pres- 
ent method of representative form of school gov- 
ernment is sound and serves the best interest 


of the publie schools.” 





SUPT. WM. J. BOGAN OF CHICAGO RECEIVING THE CONGRATULATIONS OF THE OFFICE FORCE OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


(See Chicago Correspondence.) 





The Principal Examines His Work 


A certain high school in the forested hills 
of the far west has the reputation of being a 
rather live institution. It likes to consider itself 
up-to-date, probably a little ahead of date, like 
the new issues of a popular magazine. The 
institution seems to radiate the impression of 
progress and activity. No stereotyped curricu- 
lum or old-fashioned teaching methods go there. 
No sir! The principal is considered, and pri- 
vately considers himself to be, a live wire, an 
ardent devotee at the shrine of the latest in edu- 
cation. He is also a bit of a driver, though he 
would resent the charge. 

It was a March day after an unusually hard, 
snowy winter. One of the older teachers came 
into the office, one who had weathered many a 
teaching year, and was not at all abashed in the 
presence of the chief executive. 

“We are having a fine year,” casually and 
hopefully remarked the principal. “We are 
accomplishing lots, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes,” the answer was slow because the 
teacher was taking a chance. “But aren’t we 
driving along just a little too fast?” 

The question astonished the principal for the 
moment. The first impulse was to make a retort 
in defense of hurt feelings, but he checked him- 
self. The teacher, knowing well that she had 
struck home, turned to leave, remarking as she 
went: “Let me make this suggestion: Some 
of these days just take a little time off and 
observe for yourself how dragged-out all the 
teachers look.” 

The seed fell on unfriendly but rather fertile 
soil. Mr. Principal devoted some time the next 
week to do as suggested. He did not promote 
any new idea for several days, but spent part 
of his time in quiet observation. There was no 
doubt of it, his teachers did look worn out, 
dragged, nervous, without ambition. How could 
that be? Shouldn’t their work be an ever-fresh 
source of inspiration? But as he thought it over 
a little more, the reason seemed a bit more evi- 
dent. To help in framing a conclusion, he col- 
lected all the instructions, oral, mimeographed 
and otherwise, he had given his teachers during 
the preceding six months. And this is the way 
he reealled or read, in substance: 

First, there were the classroom demands. 
From the very first day the teacher had been 
warned that excellence of classwork was to be 
the important thing. No matter what outside 
demands there might be, the classes must be 
kept at an efficient level. 

“In every course there is the textbook and 
the course of study. But the teacher is not to 
be confined to these—not at all, in these days of 
1928. The eurriculum is as wide as life itself. 
The text is to be used, but as a guide. Every 
classroom in social science, language, and litera- 
ture should be a laboratory abounding with ret- 
erence books. Nor are books enough; there are 
to be charts, maps, stereographs. The school pos- 
sesses a lantern and a motion-picture machine 
which are valueless unless used. Then there are 
the out-of-school experiences of both pupils and 
teacher, which must be applied to the class- 
work, Re 

“The curriculum must not be allowed to grow 
stale, not in an ever-developing world like this 
one. Teachers are to be continually critical of 
it, and ready to make revisions. . . .” 

“We must socialize the curriculum. Subjects 
or subject matter should not be retained merely 
because they are supposed to give cultural or 
disciplinary training. Every bit of material 
must have demonstrable justification, must lead 
somewhere. It must tie up with life. Through 
our curriculum we must project our school into 
life, and bring life into the school. . = 


Payne Templeton 


“Teachers! Objectives are necessary, if we 
are to know where we are going. Let us remem- 
ber the ‘sacred seven,’ in the general direction 
of which all our teaching is supposed to lead. 
You will be given a chart on which you are to 
show how your subject connects with each of 
the ultimate objectives of education. But these 
far-away aims are not sufficiently tangible for 
our daily work. Each teacher is to have inter- 
mediate objectives and daily teaching aims. To 
help in framing these, it will be helpful to con- 
sult the books by men like Bobbitt and Charters, 
upstairs in the professional library. . . .” 

“What about teaching methods? Verily, revo- 
lution is seething there. The modern high- 
school instructor must not teach as she was 
taught in high school and college. The 1928 
viewpoint is entirely different. The up-to-date 
minute teacher must understand and assimilate 
the viewpoints in recent books on high-school 
teaching methods.” (Here the principal read a 
formidable list of titles which he had recom- 
mended. ) 

“The daily recitation is one of the educational 
sins of the centuries, and is to be used sparingly. 
A large percentage of the class period should 
not be devoted to oral testing. The question- 
and-answer type of test is ordinarily to be used 
to draw out opinion and to help students in 
forming conclusions on the basis of known facts. 

“Organize your work into large units, that 
are challenging and both logical and psychologi- 
eal. But if you have organized a unit and have 
had copies written out in the form of “con- 
tracts” for each pupil, don’t hide behind the con- 
tracts. The use of the contract, or challenge, 
does not excuse the teacher from hard work. If 
anything, she is to use more energy and skill 
than the ordinary amount. If possible, make 
the unit a problem or project; but by all means 
make it purposeful. . . .” 

“Get your classroom socialized as much as 
possible. Keep the lines of activity running 
horizontally from student to student, and not 
vertically from student to teacher. To get the 
socialized atmosphere, you need not have a for- 
mal organization of your students. The main 
thing is to get pupils into the habit of taking 
responsibility ; of speaking to the group, not to 
you; of discussing things without being led to 
the brink of the precipice by the teachers.” (The 
principal found that he had written several 
pages in this vein.) 

“Individual differences are not to be forgot- 
ten. That there are probable intellectual, moral, 
emotional, and physical differences among chil- 
dren is the chief contribution of modern educa- 
tional psychology. In a rather large high schoo! 
like this one, it is rather difficult, administra- 
tively, to group children into classes according 
to ability. That means that each of you has 
the responsibility squarely upon your shoulders 
to bridge the gap between the lowest and highest 
abilities in each class, to challenge each to the 
limit, and to give each the consideration and 
sympathy he needs.” (To the principal, as he 
read it, this paragraph had the familiar ring 
of the institute spellbinder. ) 

“We are guides of students, not lecturers or 
taskmasters. The pupil learns through his 
activity and experience under the direction of 
the teacher. This means that the teacher must 
pay attention to study and work habits. In this 
school we ‘have the sixty-minute period which 
allows time for directed learning. The length- 
ened period is a positive disadvantage unless it 
is correctly used. Twenty or thirty minutes of 
the period are to be devoted to study under the 
eyes of the teacher. You are to assist students 
in finding and organizing material, in gathering 
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data and forming conclusions. During the reci- 
tation and discussion periods you are to be ever 
alert to note the learning troubles of individual 
students; and during the study time you are to 


see that these individual faults are corrected. 
” 


“Watch your testing. It is no longer fash- 
ionable to give long, essay-type examinations. 
Rather, most testing should be objective, cover- 
ing fifty or a hundred items. Use standardized 
tests as guides in making your own. There are 
two or three books in our professional library 
by Ruch, Patterson, and others, from which you 
can get help. There are now standardized tests 
in about all subjects, even sewing and manual 
training. You each have the latest catalog of 
standardized tests, and the responsibility ‘rests 
upon you to ask for the ones you can use. But 
if you give a standardized test to your class, 
really use it, don’t just give it. . . .” 

“Teachers of social science, mathematics, and 
laboratory sciences have the unescapable duty of 
teaching pupils how to think. Young people are 
to learn how to find and collect data, how to 
make tentative conclusions, how to verify state- 
ments, how to look at the problem from many 
angles before making a decision. Good teaching 
—the kind we want here—develops that type of 
thinking. . . .” 

“Every teacher in this school has a responsi- 
bility for the teaching of English. This should 
not be left to the English department alone. 
That it has been left to that department alone 
is the reason so many of our graduates go out 
into the world using such miserable English. 
Let us focus some energy on this evil. Each 
teacher is to mark her student in both written 
and oral English.” (The principal was surprised 
at the amount of detail he had insisted upon.) 

But the half has not yet been told. The 
classroom work, it seems, is just part of the 
teachers’ responsibility. “The extracurricular 
activity is here to stay. It is almost as impor- 
tant as the work of the classroom. Each of you 
has a responsibility to coach or sponsor some- 
thing... About a fourth of your energy is ex- 
pected to go here. Your worth to this high 
school depends partly upon your ability in the 
fields of the outside activity. . . .” 

Parenthetically, let it be said that about the 
chief difference between the work of the high- 
school teacher in the nineteenth and the twen- 
tieth centuries is just this. The extracurricular 
activity has revolutionized her job. The ener- 
getic, willing teacher is swamped with outside 
things. The first few months she gets along 
well enough; then her energy supply runs rather 
low, and the plays, social affairs, assemblies, 
grow tiresome. Finally, they get nerve-racking, 
back-breaking, energy-taking, and sleep-destroy- 
ing. They take the time of the teacher after 
school, after supper, and on Saturday. And 
the teacher knows full well that she is largely 
judged by principal, students, and patrons, on 
the basis of her extracurricular showing. But 
to return to the principal and his bulletins. 

“Here are our plans for supervision. You 
realize, of course, that some supervision is nec- 
essary, that we may all work together evenly, 
that testing may be cooperative, and that we 
may learn from one another. This means, nat- 
urally, that you will be visited rather often. 
I will try to give you constructive help. After 
each visit will come the conference. Try not 
to mind me.” (Here the principal felt a bit 
ashamed that he had tried to persuade his teach- 
ers of his ability to act the part of an educa- 
tional Santa Claus.) 

“It is necessary to keep growing. The high- 
school teacher must watch out or she will not 
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develop after the sixth or seventh year. The 
best preventative is to keep reading. You will 
each be given a bibliography for guidance in 
your. professional reading the next few months. 
Some time during the second semester, I will 
confer with you individually about your reading, 
and you are to be prepared to discuss with me 
the articles and books which have helped you 
most.” (This reading, by the way, would prob- 
ably cover several thousand pages of rather 
heavy technical books and papers.) 

“Of course, there will be faculty meetings. 
The principal plans them, but teachers are to 
participate. Topics will be given out a week 
in advance and each teacher is to have opinions. 
Occasionally faculty members and committees 
will take the initiative and make reports on 
different phases of the school’s work. e 

“Teachers are to check themselves. In this 
day and age self-examination is necessary. 
There is a self-rating scale for each teacher, 
covering 200 items. The teacher is to grade 
herself at the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the year. Then the principal will check 
on the same points and there will be resulting 
conferences. The grades on this scale should 
indicate progress. ar 

“What is your relation to the community? 
Uneseapably you are the community’s servant, 
paid directly from the community treasury. 
You do not need to do church work, of course, 
but it will pay to do so. You are not required 
to participate in the work of the various clubs 
and civic organizations, but such activity wiil 
raise your status.” (He remembered a bit re- 
gretfully that even if the teacher is active in 
community work, she is not likely for that 
reason to be taken into the homes of the com- 
munity or to participate in the social life of the 
town.) 

“Remember, you are watched pretty closely 
by the good folk of the town. The teacher can- 
not always do what the stenographer can. The 
legitimacy of her pleasures is to be determined 
by that portion of the community which is active 
in the church. You will be criticized by fellow 
teachers, students, and patrons. You must ex- 
pect this and be a good sport about it.” 

The foregoing is not all our friend, the prin- 
cipal, read, by any means, but it was enough 
to make him ask himself: Can the typical 
teacher digest, assimilate, and use all this ad- 
vice, and remain alive and human? At the end 
of his study he understood why certain teachers 
had “that dragged-out look” and why others had 
listened to and read attentively his latest budget 
of advice without responding in the least to it. 

* * * * 


Perhaps the foregoing account of a principal’s 
activities is exaggerated a bit. Still it is sub- 
stantially true of many schools and the only 
mitigating element that can be advanced is the 
fact that the advice and the instructions in 
themselves are all sound and valuable and, if 
followed, contribute immensely to the efficiency 
of a school. To the credit of the principal who 
issues such material it must be said that he or- 
dinarily works himself as hard as he works his 
teachers. It is a fact, too, that all schoolwork 
is speeding up and higher efficiency is demanded 
all along the line; the teachers are not the only 
victims. 

When a principal piles up instructions, direc- 
tions, and advice, he usually defeats his own 
purpose. The teacher has a handy way of neu- 
tralizing his efforts in a natural way. Her ears 
take in just so much, and after a certain point 
she simply fails to react. And this is fortunate. 
A young school executive, hell-bent for election 
to a larger position, would certainly bring a 
high-school faculty to a point of nervous pros- 
tration if they responded to all the ealls made 
upon their energy, time, ability, and strength. 

Schoolmen may we!! ask themselves: Aren’t 
we, in education, traveling along at a’pretty fast 
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pace? Isn’t the pace too fast in some schools? 
Just why all the haste? We seem to be hot on 
the trail of the learning millennium and we 
want to catch it right away. Education must 
not loiter behind general progress; it is not even 
to be abreast; we must make it a telic influence 
leading mankind forward. Education must re- 
make civilization. And at onee—by 1930, if 
possible! The educational horizon, far and 
near, is ‘all blazing with “ultimate objectives,” 
“functions,” “proximate aims,” “projects,” 
“problems,” “curriculum revisions,” “challenging 
units of work,” and other devices for “creative 
thinking,” “contracts,” all varieties of “individ- 
ual instruction,” “intelligence tests,” “aptitude 
tests,” and the like. Which is all quite essen- 
tial, but aren’t we trying to crowd too much into 
too short a span of time? 

There is no value in expecting the ordinary 
teacher to travel this fast. She simply will not 
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do it. Or, if she does, fundamental values will 


suffer, and confusion will result. And, after 


all, in this program of redeeming the world at 
once by education, the classroom teacher is at 
the focal point. Most of the instruction and 
advice are aimed at her, and it is little wonder 
she yearns sometimes to run away from it all. 
Again, I ask, why the wild rush? Education 
is in danger of becoming as feverish and jazzy 
as other elements of city life. Like the “service 
clubs,” it is in a nervous hurry to settle all the 
world’s problems at once. It is discontented 
with most of the old fundamentals and eternal 
verities, and it seems to put its hopes only in 
new ideas. It forgets that today’s watchword 
is likely to be obsolete some time next week. 
Why not seek a bit of growth here, a little im- 
provement there, and solidify all our gains into 
steady, solid, but perhaps slower advance ? 


Mural Decorations in Minnesota Schools 


Interesting Paintings of Mr. D. T. Workman of Minneapolis 


Mural paintings as a means of increasing the 
educational and inspirational service of school 
buildings have been used but rarely in the 
United States. School boards have been so hard 
pressed to provide the bare necessities in their 
building projects, that they have been unable 
to add such finishing touches as mural decora- 
tions; our architects, too, have been imbued with 
the traditional ideas that murals belong only in 
churches and in the most monumental of struc- 
tures that they have rarely provided space for 
such decorations. In only a few sections has 
the leadership of some individual or group 
brought mural paintings into a number of school 
buildings. New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
Minneapolis, or better, central Minnesota, are 
centers which are enjoying beautiful paintings 
at least in some of the high schools. 


Of the value of murals in school buildings 
there never has been any question. As a means 
of inspiration to youth they far surpass sculp- 
ture and other forms of ornament, and they 
have a more lasting and continuous effect than 
music. Their silent, effective, impressions are 
not limited to the growth of good taste or appre- 
ciation of the value of art in all life. 


As examples of the finest type of inspiration 
and as excellent expressions of symbolism 
adapted to the service of education, the mural 
paintings of Mr. D. T. Workman deserve atten- 
tion. The paintings in Minneapolis and other 
Minnesota city schools exhibit a thorough appre- 
ciation of the function and aims of the schools, 
combined with an understanding of the symbol- 
ism which impresses and enthuses adolescent 
American youth. The canons of mural painting 
have been close followed in the sense of decora- 
tive treatment, and harmony of color, shape, and 
composition. They show no trace of the third 
dimension, but they do form the center of in- 
terest in the respective corridors, libraries, or 
assembly halls which they occupy. 


MINNEAPOLIS EAST HIGH SCHOOL 

Inspiration to effort is the underlying motive 
of the splendid mural painting in the Minne- 
apolis East High School. The title of the paint- 
ing is quite appropriately “The American 
School,” and the inscription “He hath no power 
who. hath not power to use” vigorously rein- 
forces the picture proper. The painting is 24 
ft. long and covers practically the full width of 
the front wall of the main study hall. 

The artist has attempted to symbolize the dif- 
ferent studies offered in the school itself. In 
the distance behind the figures is seen the Mis- 
sissippi River, and beyond it the skyline of the 
central business and manufacturing district of 


Minneapolis as it appears from the school it- 
self, 

The central figure symbolizes the school bear- 
ing the torch of knowledge and upholding the 
staff of the flag which is her protection. Grouped 
around the figure are students, each one en- 
gaged in some particular typical school activity. 
The coloring of the painting is very rich and 
quite as interesting as the composition. The 
figures are typical, modern American children, 
and there is considerable contrast between them 
in that the painter has placed some of them in 
sunlight and others in shadow. The river and 
the distant city are painted in cool grays and 
blues. 

A KINDERGARTEN MURAL 

The task of the artist who seeks to introduce 
a mural painting in a room where the architect 
has not planned for it is not easy. In the Irving 
school at Minneapolis, Mr. Workman decorated 
one ‘wall to cover the space which would be 
ordinarily oceupied by a blackboard. The sub- 
jects are the four seasons and the scenes them- 
selves are taken from typical, beautiful views 
in the Minneapolis park system. 

The “spring” panel shows a group of children 
listening to the song of birds in a newly leafed 
tree. The Mississippi River and the beautiful 
rolling country beyond it furnish the back- 
ground. 

The children in the panel “summer” are 
shown in a downtown park. They are playing 
with boats and toys, and the office and factory 
buildings which peep through the trees suggest 
the urban background. 

The painting of “fall” has another park for 
its background and shows children gathering 
nuts and flowers amid brilliant autumn foliage. 

The happy note of the other three paintings 
is maintained in the “winter” scene by the 
happy play of children coasting on the river 
bank with their sleds. 

Under each of the panels there is an appro- 
priate quotation lettered in full, strong colors 
that appeal to small children. The inscriptions 
are as follows: 


Now spring doth hang her mantle green on every 
blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets of daisies white out o’er the 
grassy lea.—Burns. 
And thus came the lovely summer 
With a shower of blossoms and music, 
Flooding the earth with flowers 
And the air with melodies vernal.—Longfellow. 
The early frosts have given to the woods below 
Tints which heaven lendeth to its bow, 
And the soft wind from the west 
Searcely breaks their silent rest.—Whittier. 


And winter had spread her bleak blanket around 
All barren the rosebrush, all frozen the ground; 
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“THE AMERICAN SCHOOL” 


Panel Decorating Wall of Study Hall, East High School, Minneapolis, Minn., by D. T. Workman 


And the brook that once rippled so sweetly and low 
Lay silent and still in the depths of the snow. 
—Rose. 
The mural has been placed low down so that 
it can be seen and touched by the children. 
The colors are very brilliant and attractive, and 
the sky, cloud forms, and water have been 
arranged to tie the four long panels together 
into a coherent unit. The black and white 
photograph with the very practical furniture, 
does not give any idea of the lovely and digni- 
tied note of the paintings and their attractive- 
ness to children. 
THE MIGHT OF IRON 
“From Mine to Mill” is the title of the beau- 


tiful mural painting which Mr. Workman pre- 
pared for the old Hibbing High School in 1914. 
The painting has been transferred to the magni- 
ficent new Hibbing High School, where it occu- 
pied the place of honor in the library. 

The painting shows the mining of iron ore in 
the Mesabi Range of Minnesota, its transporta- 


tion on the Great Lakes, and its transformation 
into the iron and steel of industry in the mills 
of Gary and other iron-manufacturing cities. 
The painting is perhaps the most powerful of 
all the sehool paintings which Mr. Workman 
has done and the spirit in which it has been con- 
ceived and carried out is quite appropriate to 
the high-school building which it adorns. 


A WAR MEMORIAL 

Immediately following the close of the late 
war, there was much discussion in the press, 
particularly in the architectural and art maga- 
zines, concerning war memorials. While a num- 
ber of magnificent memorials have been erected, 
comparatively few cities enjoy a building, a 
statue, or a painting that is of lasting inspira- 
tional and patriotic value. 

The American Legion Post at Ely, Minn., has 
established for itself a war memorial in the form 
of two mural paintings presented to the Ely 
High Sehool. It is the belief of the Post that a 


war memorial is of greatest service when it in- 
spires and promotes the up-bringing of the com- 
ing generation. 

The paintings are placed on the two side walls 
above the marble paneling of the main entrance, 
and are of the same shape and on the same level 
as the large windows above the vestibule. They 
contrast beautifully with their surroundings. 
The lower portion of the corridor is wainscoted 
with pinkish marble and the decorations extend 
from the top of the marble to the moldings 
around the upper edge of the wall. The general 
tone of the paintings is lavender, but the colors 
are very brilliant and rich. 

The paintings are designated respectively “In- 
dustry” and “Education.” They supplement one 
another and represent what might be termed the 
practical and the cultural, or aesthetic, phases 
of education. The painting “Industry” is 
dominated by three heroic figures representing 
Science, Commerce, and Agriculture. 





MR. WORKMAN’S PANEL REPRESENTING THE FOUR SEASONS DECORATING THE WALLS OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN 
IRVING SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“FROM MINE TO MILL” 


Library Decoration, Lincoln High School, Hibbing, Minn., by D. T. Workman 





“YRUTH” 


Panel in Corridor, Marshall High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Science is a young man with two devices de- 
veloped by the radio, the microphone and a 
water-cooled broadcasting tube. Commerce is a 
female figure with arms encircling the globe, 
suggesting the world-wide scope of world trade. 
The third figure, Agriculture, holds a sheaf of 
wheat, symbolic of the staff of life. 

The background consists of steel mills, high 
office buildings, forest and fields, and represents 
nature and the use of its products by man. The 
entire foreground of the painting is filled with 
men and women engaged in the work of the 
world. The occupations represent some of the 
oldest and some of the newest trades and in- 
dustries. A stevedore carrying heavy boxes is 
in decided contrast with a motion-picture photo- 
grapher. Below the painting are the significant 
words, “Man summons science that he may 
know earth’s mysteries and, walking in the paths 
of industry, achieve.” 

The painting entitled “Education” also has 
three heroic figures which dominate it. Of 
these, “Applied Art” represents sculpture, achi- 
tecture, ete. “Music” is playing a lyre sil- 
houetted against a background of a Florentine 
palace, “Literature” in the center has an Ox- 
ford tower as its background. The figure is 
taken from Michael Angelo’s Delphie Sibyl and 
holds a papyrus seroll. 

The foreground of the picture shows in the 
center a graduate receiving his final charge from 
his instructor. At the left is a group of boys 
representing the social and athletic activities of 
the school. At the right are children suggesting 
school music. 











“LABOR” “SERVICE” 

Another Panel in Corridor, Marshall High School, Panel in Corridor, Marshall High School, ) 
Minneapolis, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pe 


CORRIDOR DECORATIONS IN THE MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
BY MR. D. T. WORKMAN 
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A HARMONIOUS CORRIDOR DECORATION 

The three large panels prepared by Mr. Work- 
man in the main corridors of the Marshall High 
School, Minneapolis, provide a splendid example 
of corridor decoration of the most inspiring and 
dignified kind. The main corridor of this school 
has no outside light and before it was decorated 
was a rather dreary, uninteresting passageway 
that gave access to the auditorium and termi- 
nated at each end in stairways and exits. To 
harmonize with the paintings, which are placed 
between the four entrances to the auditorium 
and measure 7 by 9 ft. each, the entire corridor 
has been painted a straw yellow. A simple 
decorative border in dull orange and blue has 
been placed at the top and bottom of the corri- 
dor walls and surrounding the doorways. In- 
direct lighting fixtures of dignified and _ har- 
monious type have been so placed that the paint- 
ings are lighted to splendid advantage. The 
corridor is dominated by the paintings in such 
a way that the visitor unconsciously stops to 
examine them. 


**PERSEVERANCE” 
Auditorium, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The idea of the panels which is well illus- 
trated in the small cuts, is a development of the 
school motto, “Laboro et Serio”—I labor and I 
serve. A committee of six, of which the artist 
was one, worked out the symbolism of the panels, 
The village blacksmith was chosen as symboli- 
cal of honest labor and happy craftsmanship; 
the Samaritan illustrates the idea of service and 
charity; a student of astronomy standing on the 
roof of an observatory typifies truth. 

As there was no architectural foundation, the 
artist was compelled to surround each painting 
with a decorated area to frame it in. An in- 
scription was added to further drive home the 
dominant idea of the picture. Below the panel 
of “labor” are Longfellow’s words from “The 
Village Blacksmith,” 
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“EDUCATION” 
One of the Mural Paintings Adorning the Main Corridor Walls of the High School at Ely, Minn. 
Mr. D. T. Workman 


Each morning sees some task begin; each evening 
sees it close. 

The smith is a “mighty man,” typical of his 
occupation. The smithy is cluttered up as all 
such shops are, and the scene revealed through 
the open doorway is that of a New England 
village with children stopping to watch the shap- 
ing of a piece of glowing metal. 

The panel for “Truth” shows a young man 
standing by a stellar camera. The idea of the 
observatory is made clear by the dome of the 
Yerkes Observatory in the background. The 
boy has stopped in his work in silent contem- 
plation of the vastness and the wonders of the 
heavens. Below the painting is the significant 
verse from the Bible, “You shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

For the third panel Mr. Workman has repro- 
duced a bit of typical landscape of the Jaffa 
road of the Bible story. In the distance are 
seen the travelers who passed the injured man 
by, and beyond the luxurious watered valley 
there is a small Hebrew village. The inserip- 
tion under the panel is that of the Camptire 


Painted by 


Girls, “Love is the joy of service so deep that 
self is forgotten.” 

It is the conviction of Mr. Ross Young, prin- 
cipal of the school, that the panels have con- 
tributed very much to the spirit of the institu- 
tion. It might be said in passing, that shortly 
after the panels were installed, the school re- 
ceived several fine paintings and other artistic 
gifts that have added to the atmosphere and the 
interesting character of the corridors. 

ROOSEVELT MURALS 

It is quite appropriate that two scenes from 
the life of Theodore Roosevelt should supply the 
subjects for auditorium panels in the Roosevelt 
High School, Minneapolis. The paintings are 
located to the right and left of the main pros- 
cenium arch and are so placed that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to photograph them satisfae- 
torily. The illustrations fail to do them justice. 


The panel at the right of the stage is en- 
titled, “Courage” and is based on an incident 
that is not commonly known and is very rarely 
referred to. During the Free-Silver campaign in 

(Concluded on Page 134) 





“INDUSTRY” 
Another Mural Painting Adorning the Side Walls of the High School at Ely, Minn. 
Painted by Mr. D. T. Workman 
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FRONT VIEW, LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Associated Architects: Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 
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FOURTH FLOOR PLAN 


LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Associated Architects: Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 


THE LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


In planning the Littlke Rock High School, the 
architects took advantage of the natural setting 
of the splendid park in which it is located. The 
main entrance of the building sets back two 
hundred feet from the boulevard in front, and 
the wings spread out on both sides at angles of 
45 degrees. The front of the building stacks or 
pyramids up and the wings drop off in roof lines, 
making an ensemble of imposing dignity. 

The landscaping is an integral part of the 
finished plant. The site in its natural setting 
lends itself to a sunken-garden effect. Wide 
meandering walks and a pool, the axis of the 
landseaper’s plans, reflecting in a marvelous way 


the mass of architectural detail and the conical- Aanceiebadl tintin: 
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LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Associated Architects: Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 
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shaped cedars artistically placed in the fore- 
court, all contribute to the splendid setting of 
the building. 

The front center of the building is four stories 
high, surmounted by a tower room 40 feet 
square, The front wings are three stories high. 
The rear center and rear right wing have an 
additional story and a half below the first floor 
of the front, but are not basement rooms. The 
ground floor of every room in the building is 
above ground level. 

The second floor, the main floor of the build- 
ing is approached by large, broad, monumental 
steps of stone leading through three triumphal- 
arched doorways. These entrances are sepa- 
rated by pylons of limestone, terminating with 
large, well-proportioned, and beautifully sculp- 
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THIRD £100R PLAN 


LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 
tured figures, representing ambition, personality, 
preparation, opportunity. The arched doorways 
lead into a spacious lobby, artistically decorated 
and beautifully lighted. Immediately in front 
of the lobby, running across the whole front of 
the building, is a fourteen-foot corridor, well 
lighted, with insets in the wall in which are 
display cabinets for trophies, ete. 

The main floor of the auditorium is entered 
from this corridor, also from the first floor of 
the building by a ramp. The balcony of the 
auditorium is entered from both the third and 
fourth floors. The seating capacity of the audi- 
torium is 2018. The acousties are excellent and 
the room does not need a public-address system, 


\ ° . 
y though one was included in the contract and has 


been installed. 
The gymnasium stage, which is 106 by 60 


shane ft. in size, is separated from the auditorium by 
coeeeee ST a soundproof and fireproof steel curtain. The 
= equipment of the stage consists of a handsome 
velour drop curtain in three sections, a valance 
in one section, and tormentor wings of velour 
to match, a golden oleo, a garden scene, a wood- 
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EXTERIOR, LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Associated Architects: Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 


SIDE ENTRANCE DETAILS, LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Associated Architects: Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 
RIGHT: Restroom. 


Associated Architects : 


land scene, a living-room scene, a kitchen, and 
a eyclorama. The windows and doors have 
velour draperies corresponding to the proscen- 
ium curtain, 

Space does not allow a detailed description of 
the many other interesting features of the build- 
ing so a mere mention will be made of the fol- 
lowing outstanding facts: 

Size—564 ft. long and 365 ft. wide. 





Capacity—8,000 pupils. 

All classrooms have outside light. 

The auditorium—seats 2,018, with additional 
seating space on the stage for 1,500 persons. It 
contains the best lighting equipment obtainable. 
A public-address system has been installed. 

Gymnasium stage—60 by 106 ft. in size. It 
is completely equipped with the latest type of 
stage scenery, and has a 90-ft. proscenium arch. 
A ten-ton steel curtain divides the auditorium 
and the stage into two rooms, each soundproof 
and fireproof. 
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MEZZANINE FLOOR PLAN 


LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Associated Architects: Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand;: Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 





AUDITORIUM, LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Associated Architects : 


Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 


The cafeteria is equipped with decorated 
tables and chairs and seats 910 persons. The 
kitchen has the latest type of modern labor- 
saving equipment. 

The library has a capacity of 11,000 volumes. 

The building is equipped with 3,000 built-in 
lockers for pupils. 

Hospital—Specially equipped rooms have been 
arranged for taking eare of boys and girls who 
become ill during the school day. 





There are 100 classrooms, shops, and work- 
rooms, 

Offices—General, principal’s, assistant princi- 
pal’s, advisers of boys and girls, and a reception 
room, 

The classrooms and laboratories have the 
latest type of furniture and equipment. 

The auto-mechanies shop measures 80 by 
100 ft. 

The printshop occupies a room 22 by 90 ft., 
which is equipped with two linotypes, a cylinder 
press, a platen press, type cases, ete. 

The general woodworking shop measures 22 
by 100 ft. 

The electrie wiring and plumbing shops are 
located on the ground floor. 

The mechanical-drawing rooms are completely 
equipped. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 
LOWER: Physics Laboratory and Corridor. 


Associated Architects : 
UPPER: Cooking Department and Cafeteria ; 


The commercial-secretarial and accounting de- 
partment occupies six rooms. 

The homemaking suite includes cooking rooms 
with unit kitchens, sewing, and millinery rooms. 

The rooms for musie and art are equipped 
with the latest devices. 

A greenhouse provides material for biology 
and other science work. 

A six-acre athletic field is to be used for eom- 
munity play purposes. 

The electrical system includes a_fire-alarm 
system, a master clock in the office, secondary 
clocks in each room, an intramanual telephone 
system, and a time clock for in-and-out regis- 
tration of the teachers. 

The building, which has been pronounced the 
most beautiful in America, has been erected at 
a total eost of $1,600,000. The building alone 
cost $1,150,000, and the equipment cost $125,000. 

The building was erected from plans prepared 
by three associated architects, including Messrs. 
Mann & Stern, Mr. John P. Almand, and Messrs. 
Wittenberg & Deloney, all of Little Rock. The 
landscaping was done by Mr. J. F. Highberger 
of Memphis, Tenn., and the general construction 
work was carried out by Mr. Gordon Walker, 
contractors, Salina, Kans. 


Associated Architects : 
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LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 
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LIBRARY, LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Associated Architects: Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 
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LITTLE ROCK HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Associated Architects: Mann and Stern; John Parks Almand; Wittenberg and Delony, Little Rock, Ark. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL-BOND COLLAPSE 


The voters of Los Angeles, California, at the 
spring election, defeated a $29,400,000 school- 
bond issue. It was one of the largest single 
school-bond issues ever presented by an Ameri- 
can city. The same city submitted and carried 
«i $35,000,000 school-bond issue a few years ago. 


Naturally the query arises why a great city, 
presumably enterprising and progressive, should 
fail to comply with the financial demands of 
the school authorities. In the case of Los 
Angeles it may be said that the educational 
leaders enjoy the fullest confidence of the gen- 
eral public. Nor can it be assumed that those 
in charge of the school affairs of that city failed 
to make their needs sufficiently known. It was 
claimed that the pupil enrollment was increased 
each year for several years by over 30,000 pupils, 


or more than the enrollment increase of Detroit, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Cleveland, Boston, and St. 
Louis combined. A _ timely anticipation of 
future schoolhousing needs, therefore, was in 
order. 


In other words, the need for considerably more 
schoolhousing primarily grew out of the rapid 
increase in the city’s population. It raised an 
exceptional problem. A rapidly growing com- 
munity not only calls for enlarged school accom- 
modations, but it calls for other governmental 
agencies involving public expenditures. 

Los Angeles was also subjected to a popula- 
tion increase which was seattered over an un- 
usually wide area. The enterprising real estate 
promoter extended his operations far out into 
remote corners. This form of growth necessi- 
tated many small school buildings in the 


meagerly populated districts, and in some in- 
stances, prompted recourse to pupil transporta- 
tion. 


A growing population does not mean an im- 
mediate enlargement of taxable property in the 
ratio of the increase. And yet the new popula- 
tion, as well as the old, is entitled to police, 
fire, and sanitary protection. All this empha- 
sizes the fact that the publie schools cannot in 
every instance secure the financial support to 
which their administrators believe them to be 
entitled. They are, after all, a part of the sys- 
tem of government as a whole and subject to 
the needs and exigencies that control the sev- 
eral divisions of the publie service. It is due 
to this condition that the large and_ rapidly 
growing cities of this country have not always 
been able to provide a school seat for every 
child. Part-time classes have in many instances 
been. resorted to, and are still in vogue. 

Another factor, namely, that of a state of 
mind, which makes for depression as well as 
prosperity, here comes into play. The people 
of Los Angeles were not in a liberal mood. It 
is said that Superintendent Susan M. Dorsey 
appeared, a few days before the election, before 
a representative body of business men and 
pleaded her cause in eloquent and convincing 
terms. The reception she received indicated 
that the public mind was closed against the 
school-bond-issue project. A period of conserv- 
atism had set in, and a state of mind controlled 
the situation. 


It must be assumed that the tax ability of 
Los Angeles, whose population increase has been 
phenomenal, must be strained to the utmost in 
order to meet the several general ‘local govern- 
mental needs. If the schools fail to receive ade- 
quate support for the time being, such failure 
must be charged to a state of mind produced 
through a combination of adverse conditions and 
circumstances rather than to an unfriendly at- 
titude toward the school and its administrators. 
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The enterprise, energy, and constructive 
ability, characteristic of American life, have not 
only been exemplified in the industrial and 
commercial progress of this Nation, but have 
also found eloquent expression in its educa- 
tional activities and social advancement. The 
American people have, from time to time, de- 
manded more service of the state in the degree 
that their social and civie activities have be- 
come more extended as well as more involved 
and their economic operations have taken a 
wider scope. 

This tendency has also implied a larger de- 
mand upon the country’s system of popular 
education. The schools have been called upon 
to render a larger service in order to meet the 
needs of a more complex social order. Com- 
merce and industry, as never before, look to the 
educational agencies for the recruiting of their 
ranks. The physical and moral welfare of the 
rising generation is more largely dependent 
upon schoolroom influences than it was in a 
former day. The home has shifted many of its 
parental obligations upon the school. The latter 
assumes a larger share in the training for citi- 
zenship than ever since its establishment as a 
state and social agency. 

The demands of a modern day made upon the 
American schools have been foreseen and met 
by the school administrators with commendable 
readiness and completeness. They have sensed 
the popular needs growing out of the newer 
conditions that have arisen, and with,an enter- 
prise, characteristic of the American spirit, have 
led in an educational expansion program that 
must be regarded as the marvel of a modern 
day. 

Thus, the schools of the country reflect at 
this time in a comprehensive manner the am- 
bitions and aspirations of that citizenship which 
provides for their support. The public demands 
a high order of school service and is ready to 
pay the price; but in doing so, it is also con- 
cerned with the manner in which its money is 
being expended. 

A Scrutiny of Bond Issues 

With the growing demands upon the tax 
ability of the several communities, there has 
also come a more eareful scrutiny of school 
budgets and school-bond issues. The adminis- 
trative factors have in recent years, more than 
ever before, felt it incumbent upon themselves 
to lay before the taxpayer a complete statement 
of school needs and to demonstrate the place- 
ment of every dollar involved in a proposed 
bond issue. They have recognized, too, that all 
the way from 8 to 12 per cent must be provided 
out of the current taxes for a growing debt 
service. In contemplating future bond issues, 
the obligations incurred through past bond 
issues cannot be overlooked. This situation has 
made for greater caution and circumspection. 

Where the need for increased school support 
has been a legitimate and obvious one, a frank 
statement made to the taxpayer on the proposal 
of school-bond issues, has been met with a hand- 
some response. Where the desired information 
was withheld, bond issues have failed. 

In coming more concretely to the subject in 
hand, we find that the country’s school-finance 
story is best reflected in the volume of bonds 
issued in recent years and in the total accumu- 
lation of capital obligations as they now stand. 
Here we find that within the five-year period 
from 1919 to 1926 there has been a 200-per-cent 
increase of these obligations, which now repre- 
sents, without question, the largest accumula- 
tion of a like debt in a similar period of any 
country in the history of the world. The rapid 


1Paper read before the National Association of School 
Business Officials, June 8, 1928. 


Bonded Indebtedness for School Systems’ 


Frank Bruce, Publisher, The American School Board Journal 


growth of the school-bond indebtedness, as tab- 
ulated by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, is summarized in the following figures: 


Growth of Capital Debt 


WOOL GE 6 iis csca seas ox $ 651,930,112 
BENE 63a 5 365646 wes 967,503,230 
DUNO 2M 6556605546 6448 1,466,583,000 
POR NOI 5450860 6 sea eee 1,895,871,010 


Another view is afforded by the Detroit 
Bureau of Research which records the school- 
bond debt of cities of 30,000 population and 
over. Here is shown the indebtedness on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, on a return from 214 cities in a 
total of $1,118,273,205. Comparing these figures 
with those compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Education, it will be found that the 
total indebtedness is in reality fully $700,000,000 
higher. The Detroit Bureau bases its estimates 
on an area which covers a total population of 
38,548,108 in January, 1927, which is one third 
of the total population of the United States. 
It enumerates the bond issues for a period of 
four years as follows: 

January 1, 1924, 228 projects......$ 633,990,279 
January 1, 1925, 236 projects...... 784,621,676 
January 1, 1926, 262 projects...... 967,472,472 
January 1, 1927, 273 projects...... 1,188,273,205 

This tabulation suggests that two thirds of 
the bonded indebtedness of the country is in 
the cities of 30,000 population and less. The 
balance of debt suggests an equal division of 
obligation in all groups. 


An interesting side light to the school-finance 
question is afforded in the school-bond sales in 
recent years. In 1920 these rose from a level 
of $138,000,000 to $300,000,000, and reached a 
peak in 1925 of almost $400,000,000. The 
extraordinary rise in 1925 is explained by the 
New York City sale of short-term bonds in the 
month of May of that year. * The school-bond 
sales each year, for the period of eight years, 


denote a remarkable increase. They are 
enumerated as follows: 

es a 460: 38.0025 $138,487 ,129 

eee 243,639,448 

WE wikis <.a:0 403 ares 278,568,362 

EE iia anta mia 289,890,510 

SUE pacha ateaees 308,676,589 

See eee ee 397,270,256 

BS HAS 6 ab.s 648 332,800,590 

De a Osan eriies 316,178,472 


Parenthetically, it might be said that the 
school-bond sales for the first quarter of 1928 
are $57,222,977, which suggests a decrease of 
25 per cent over the volume of sales in the same 
period for 1927. The total net decrease for the 
year 1927 was 4.9 per cent over 1926, while 1926 
was 6 per cent less than 1925, after an increase 
each year since 1919. The indications are that 
for the year 1928 the school-building operations 
will average well with those of the previous five 
years, 


Why Capital Expenditures Have Increased 

The reasons for enlarged school expenditures 
were touched upon at the beginning of this 
paper. If we look for more detailed facts we 
find that, on the whole, the school life of the 
average child has lengthened from one to two 
years, and that the high schools have experi- 
enced a tremendous impetus in point of enroll- 
ment and term of attendance. While the grade- 
school enrollment has grown by 2,000,000 since 
1917, the high-school enrollment has been in- 
creased from 1,943,921 to 3,757,466 in 1925-26 
with a like ratio of increase in the present school 
year. 

In dealing with the high-school situation, we 
find that community pride has given expression 
in stately high-school structures. While a city 
hall or a courthouse gives some evidence of the 
civic pride and economic progress of one unit 
of government, schoolhouses are more numerous 
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and afford a more frequent expression of the 
ambitions and aspirations which actuate the 
community along civic and social lines. Thus, 
high-school structures have typified in an elo- 
quent manner the architectural tastes of the 
citizenship and at the same time the civic pride 
of the community as a whole. They demonstrate 
cultural progress. 

Again, it should be noted that the introduc- 
tion of vocational studies has commanded at- 
tention in the average school budget. The bur- 
den of training the youth for occupational 
service in the field of commerce and industry, 
in agriculture, and in the domestic sciences has 
been transferred to the schools. This form of 
expansion has necessitated housing accommo- 
dations which were unheard of two decades ago. 


The consolidation of rural schools and the 
introduction of the rural high school, too, have 
materially been reflected in the school-bond 
sales. The one-room school has given way to 
the larger structure in which all grades may be 
accommodated. The union or district high 
is a fixed fact. These structures are usually 
erected on a deferred-payment plan. 


Finally, in pointing out some of the causes 
which have increased the total expenditures for 
school purposes, we must take into account the 
effect of modern and rapid means of transporta- 
tion. The advent of the automobile has spread 
a large fraction of a former urban population 
into suburban districts in which, as a rule, ex- 
cellent schools are maintained. These new cen- 
ters of population are obliged to go into debt 
in order to secure the needed schoolhousing. 


The scope of this paper does not contemplate 
a discussion of operating costs, yet in passing, 
we may point to the fact that these costs have 
jumped from $763,000,000 in 1917 to the 
$2,000,000,000 mark this year. This increase 
includes the debt-service factor which is be- 
coming an important item in the average school 
budget. 

The Pay-as-You-Go Plan 

The mounting of the bonded indebtednes for 
all forms of public enterprises has brought into 
serious consideration the pay-as-you-go plan. 
Much can be said in its favor and strong argu- 
ments may be raised against the deferred-pay- 
ment system. But, suffice it to say that there 
are but few municipalities and taxing units at 
this time able to raise by direct taxation the 
funds required for an adequate schoolhousing. 
To adopt a pay-as-you-go plan would mean to 
deprive a school system of the housing which 
is urgently needed. Besides, there is no injus- 
tice in asking a future generation which shares 
in the utilities provided for them to share also 
in the cost which they entail. In this connec- 
tion, it may be well, too, to remember that the 
accumulated wealth created through the con- 
stant service of the schools reverts to the benefit 
of succeeding generations. 


Without going into the various arguments 
for or against the bond-issue idea or attempting 
to discuss the merits or demerits of the pay-as- 
you-go plan, let it be said that but few com- 
munities are at present able to swing more than 
a very small fraction of their new schoolhouse- 
construction programs by direct taxation. The 
pay-as-you-go plan can at best be introduced to 
a limited degree and by gradual stages only. 
The reduction of the volume of the deferred 
capital debt, too, can only be accomplished by 
increasing the current tax rate, and simultane- 
ousely and in easy stages reducing the bonded 
indebtedness. 

Nor, can we ignore the item for capital serv- 
ice which must be met out of the current tax 
yield. The amount expended to meet this item 
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reduces proportionately the amount needed for 
current operating expenses. When the item for 
capital service, namely, the payment of interest 
charges, reaches the figure of 20 per cent of 
the total budget, as this is the case in many 
budgets, then the danger signal must be hoisted. 
It will readily be seen that after the payment 
of a high capital-service charge the margin left 
for current operating expenses may be narrowed 
down to an uncomfortable figure. 
Statistical Comparisons Futile 

In the attempt to show that school costs are 
comparatively low and deserve to be increased, 
it has become a favorite pastime on the part 
of school statisticians to demonstrate that the 
country’s expenditures for luxuries are exceed- 
ingly high. They present an array of startling 
figures on the expenditures for cosmetics, to- 
bacco, and the like. 

Such comparisons, in our judgment, have 
little value. They either seek to prove on the 
one hand that the American people are extrava- 
gant in the purchase of luxuries, or on the 
other that they are penurious in the support 
of their schools. The private citizen spends 
his money as he pleases, as he has a right to. 
The schools of this country are reasonably and 
in instances even handsomely supported. There 
are poor school districts and rich school dis- 
tricts. The adjustment between them must be 
found in larger school-administration units, 
whereby the stronger will support the weaker. 
But no person will cut down his expenditures 
for cosmetics, movies, or tobacco in order to 
provide a better support for the schools. At 
best, its expenditures for luxuries may prove 
that the country can well afford to buy and pay 
for the things that are necessary. 

The schools of the country must stand on 
their own merits and secure their support to 
the end that they are an essential institution 
and in the ratio that they are rendering service. 
The cause of the public schools, therefore, must 
be espoused by an affirmative championship 
rather than through the aid of a negative com- 
parison. 

At this point a word, too, should be said about 
the ultraenthusiast who shouts his fallacious 
theory at educational gatherings and in the 
public press, to the effect that “there should be 
no debt limit to education.” The expenditures 
for education must be adjusted to the total cost 
of local government. True, the schools are the 
first essential part in that training for citizen- 
ship through which government itself is made 
possible. 

But, there are other agencies of government, 
local, state, and national, which hold a legiti- 
mate claim upon the public treasuries. Public 
safety and health cannot ignore fire, police, and 
health departments, or the value of pure water, 
clean streets, sewage treatment plants, and rec- 
reational facilities. 


The American people approve legitimate and 
needed expenditures willingly. But run your 
tax limit to a point where public credit is 
strained, or spend 40 per cent of the tax dollar 
for education, and a reaction is readily invited. 
The citizenship will be inclined to revolt on 
teachers’ salaries and building programs, and 
general school expenditures. If school bonds 
are to continue a marketable security, then it 
follows, too, that school costs must be adjusted 
to other public needs and must be kept within 
the limits of the tax ability of the community. 


A Comparison 
As a general rule, our investment in the 
school plant has been conservative and orderly. 
While it is true that the period of 1920 to 1925 
shows an increase in capital investment from 
$651,000,000 to practically $2,000,000,000, this 
growth in capital debt is an increase of 200 per 
cent. An interesting comparison of this growth 
with the material growth of wealth, as made 
by Prof. Godfrey of Harvard, draws a new light 
on the subject. Just these figures will suggest 

our growth of material wealth. 


MEM S405 $ 3,764,000,000— 402% 
1900......$ 88,517,307,000—11,700% 
eer $355,300,000,000—47 273 % 


Note that the growth of wealth over 1790 is 
402 per cent. Then note a 11,700 per cent 
growth to 1900. But note that the growth of 
wealth in the past quarter century was quad- 
rupled. The growth for the past five-year period 
is 2,500 per cent, as against 200 per cent in 
capital debt for school construction. 

We present these figures not in a defensive 
sense, and for this reason we touch the cold 
fact, and no more. We urge a study of the 
bonded indebtedness of the past quarter century 
and its relation to the local community to dis- 
cover a sensible, constructive program of prog- 
ress. Growth and stability built upon a sensible 
program of knowledge and information will 
mean our best American development. Build- 
ing booms or senseless expansions mean reaction 
and retrenchment. With the great west still 
expanding and the south experiencing a splendid 
awakening, and with the shifts in population 
and possible changes ahead in our immigration 
legislation, we look for orderly progress in 
schoolhouse construction based, we hope, on fact 
quite as much as sentiment. 


What of the Future? 

Our good Republican friends announced a 
few days ago another gigantic cut in the Fed- 
eral tax budget. Federal income taxpayers have 
felt an easing in the payment of Federal taxes. 
Little or no resentment is felt against the Fed- 
eral tax. At least the party in power appears 
to be doing its best in a consistent effort to 
reduce Federal taxes. The conviction that 
“somebody must pay for the war” has taken hold 
and it is accepted as axiomatic. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES IN THE STATES IN 1927 


But in municipal and state government, 
where the ery against the politician means a 
known group or an attackable individual, the 
temper of the voter is different. The situation 
in Illinois illustrates the temper of a people. 
Fortunately, our school government and our 
school budgets (except in Chicago) are so well 
removed from party political control that the 
voter has little or no occasion to be disturbed 
over a school election or a school situation. 

The fundamental principle of holding the per- 
capita debt to an average low figure, would 
suggest a conservative, sensible financing pro- 
gram. Of course, there is a variation in tax 
procedure so that an analysis of the figures with- 
out the interpretation of local tax rates will not 
tell the entire story. In the cities of 500,000 
population and over, the city of St. Louis shows 
a per-capita net debt of $31.97. The city of 
New York goes to $163.74. Philadelphia is 
$167.12, but includes city and county debt. The 
average per-capita debt for the first fourteen 
cities is $100.57. Washington, D. C., is not 
included in the group. 


In Conclusion 

A discussion of the school-finance question 
may reasonably lead to a few pertinent ques- 
tions. Can America’s school-expansion program 
continue? Can the American people afford 
higher school costs than those now exacted? 
Will the continued piling up of a bonded in- 
debtedness eventually lead to financial embar- 
rassment and grief? 

In summarizing this discussion and attempt- 
ing to afford an answer to the questions grow- 
ing out of the same, it may safely be asserted 
that as the country grows and its activities be- 
come amplified, the process of school expansion 
will continue. Whether this expansion will be 
carried on in the degree and with the speed that 
has obtained during the past decade may well 
be doubted. But, to hold that there may be no 
further widening and strengthening of the 
schools would be to predict that an era of retro- 
gression had set in. That all further school 
expension will proceed with greater caution in 
the next decade than it has in the last is a rea- 
sonable assumption. 


As to our ability to support higher school 
costs, it may be said that the Nation’s economic 
vitality and earning power, on the whole, are 
sufficient to bear even a heavier burden as this 
becomes necessary. The adjustment must be 
found in the fact that, while there are units of 
population which cannot bear a heavier tax 
burden for the schools, there are many more 
that can, and that the wisdom and judgment 
of the several communities will find the dividing 
line between the desire for more and..better 
schools and the ability to pay for them. The 


(Concluded on Page 136) 
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HOLTON HIGH SCHOOL BLEACHERS, 
HOLTON, KANSAS 


Neal M. Wherry, Superintendent of Schools, 
Holton, Kansas 


The Holton High School has a most beautiful 
setting for its athletic field. The school grounds 
compose an extra large block in the north end 
of town. The building is set in the center of 
the block, facing south, and on the top of a 
moderate-size knell. On the north edge of the 
block, directly back of the building and sur- 
rounded, except for the street side, with large 
oak and hickory trees, lies the athletic field. 

Years ago the field was wooded, but the trees 
were grubbed out to make the athletic field in 
the days of Campbell College, which institution 
formerly oceupied the grounds. Because of the 
memories connected with that school, the field is 
commonly known as Campbell Field. 

From time to time, after the trees were re- 
moved, efforts were made to level the ground. 
Some $500 was spent in 1921 in grading the 
field and it was brought to within one foot of 
level from end to end and to within 7 ft. of 
level from side to side, the direction of natural 
drainage. At that time a board retaining wall 
was placed at the lower side of the field to pre- 
vent washing, leaving the bank on the upper 
side of the field unprotected and causing con- 
siderable washing there. 

It was this that led the board of education GENERAL VIEW, HOLTON HIGH SCHOOL BLEACHERS, HOLTON, KANS. 
last summer to ask Black and Veatch, consult- 
ing engineers of Kansas City, to draw up plans 
for a concrete retaining wall on the upper side 
of the field and to include plans and specifica- 
tions for bleachers to seat 250 people. 

Since the field has been leveled, there is an 
abrupt slope which gives an elevation of 15 ft. 
in 25 at the south side and this provided an 
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FRONT VIEW, HOLTON HIGH-SCHOOL BLEACHERS, HOLTON, KANS. 


admirable slope on which to build the bleachers. 
Spectators may park their autos back of the 
bleachers and view the playing field without 
leaving the cars. 

The bleachers themselves rest on concrete 
foundations just back of the center of the re- 
taining wall. There are six rows of seats, each 
row accommodating 40 people. The bleachers 
are made of heavy lumber and are painted gray. 
They extend 36 ft. from the middle aisle which 
is on the 50-yard line. Including the aisles, the 
bleachers are 81 ft. long and are so constructed 
that additions may be made at any time. 

Space has been left between the retaining wall 
and the gridiron for a five-lane running track. 

The contract for the work was let to Mr. John 
T. Bradley of Whiting. The estimates and bids 
were based on four items and the prices set by 
the successful bidder were as follows: 

200 cu. yd. excavation. ....... ~.--6 99.00 
64 cu. yd. 1-2-4 reinforced conenete in 
retaining wall and curtain wall at top 

of rear-bleacher foundation wall.... 992.00 


20 cu. yd. 1-3-5 plain concrete in 
bleacher substructure. .............- 320.00 

Bleacher superstructure, lump sum, in- 
cluding: 


6 M. B. M. lumber, 81 lin. ft. 2-in. 
double pipe rail, anchor bolts and 
RO, PR hk dickasncsriicccee WHA 


Total.. (cane SORE DOES . . $2,184.00 


It was sale: dec sided to run ro pipe rail the 
entire length of the wall, which is 110 yd. This 
additional expense, together with other smaller 
changes in the plans, the fee of the engineers, 
and the cost of supervision and inspection ran 
the total cost in the neighborhood of $3,500. 
Other recent expenses in leveling the field, cov- 
ering it with black dirt—the natural soil is very 
sandy—fertilizing and seeding the grass ran the 
total amount of money spent on the field in the 
neighborhood of $5,000. 

The cost of the bleachers per seat can hardly 
be figured, because the structure, as completed 
last summer, was of a dual nature. From the 
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contract figures, however, an estimate for addi- 
tional seats would be between $2.50 and $3 per 
seat. 

It may not be out of place to call attention to 
the fact that the erection of the retaining wall 
and the bleachers was a contributing factor to 
a much more satisfactory football season. The 
year 1926 was a two-victory season, while 1927 
was a one-defeat season. 

THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF LUNCHROOM 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. M. O. Kent, in the February issue of The 
Birmingham Teachers’ Journal, discusses The 
Financial Side of Lunchroom Administration 
in Birmingham, from the standpoint of the 
secretary’s office. He maintains that a lunch- 
room should be at least self-sustaining during 
the school year to justify its existence, unless 
some means of endowment is provided. Mr. 
Kent writes as follows: 

“In some other large cities, the financial prob- 
lem of the weak lunchroom is taken care of by 
combining all the income of the lunchrooms in 
a common fund, with a central purchasing and 
disbursing office. This enables the strong lunch- 
room to help carry the weak and at the same 
time affords a gréater buying power. 

“Under our plan each individual school 
carries its own bank account, with the principal 
of the school as the treasurer, and makes its 
own purchases and disbursements. The books 
of each school are then balanced at the end of 
the calendar month and a report of the month’s 
business is sent to the secretary’s office as fol- 
lows: 


Receipts for the month . . Di seveessisdees 
Bal. on hand first of the month Me esas 
Total to account for ge id) NOR ee arey MER 
Expended during the month . . $.............. 
Balance last of the month . « $...icscccceccs 
oo ee eee Serrerrrr re rrr 
Inventory és SO ee ny one 


“We then subtract from the balance on hand 
at the close of the month, the unpaid bills, and 
add the inventory, thus ascertaining the finan- 
cial standing of each lunchroom. 

“From time to time, the lunch account, (and 
all other accounts handled by the principal) are 
audited by a representative of the secretary’s 
office. This serves a two-fold purpose. First: 
it helps the principal to solve his financial prob- 
lems, and second: it protects him from any 
criticism of the handling of the funds. 

“Before listing any figures, I might point with 
pride to our small margin of profit in the lunch- 
rooms. For a period of six years—the period 
the accounts have been under direct supervision 
of the board of education—the average profit 
per dollar is $.016. This shows that our lunch- 
rooms are fulfilling their purpose in giving the 
child the most for his nickel. 

“The following figures show the estimated 
source and use of the lunchroom dollar for 
1926-27: 


Source 

Sale of groceries, vegetables, sandwiches, ete.$ .734 
WE SOE MEO ion 62s Be se Fa Ta RE AAS 151 
ee 113 
INI 55-525. 00s 5.4.4.4 hue BONS 0S S- R OO OR .001 
Transferred from other accounts .......... .001 

MEME GN He Dads RSE a ROR MOREA $1.000 

Use 

Purchase of groceries, vegetables, sandwiches 

grea, OS LE Asher SOG GAA GA pap eS $ .648 
eo a ree .123 
a aS 2 er .090 
Matrons’ and Maids’ salaries.............. 821 
Equipment purchased ...................-. O11 
kt... REEL ET CECT ET TET ELE ET ET TLE? .006 
Transferred to other accounts.............. .001 

IR Say othe a cat yore a ican eae $1.000 


“Below are some figures showing the financial 
operation of the lunchrooms, including the 
negro schools. I have used figures from the 
1926-27 Report of the Auditor, as the figures 

(Concluded on Page 136) 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


The net-interest rate on school bonds sold 
in June was 4.42 per cent. The net-interest 
rate on all school bonds sold in May was 4.35 
per cent. The rate in May was the highest of 


the year up to that time, and June showed a 
further advance of .07 of one per cent. The 
rate for June is the highest for any month since 
October 1927. The combined increase for May 
and June over April is .29 of one per cent in 
net-interest rate. 
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TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 


During the Month 

It is hardly possible that this rate of increase 
will continue, and unless the Federal Reserve 
Banks raise the rediscount rate again interest 
rates should gradually become lower. Around 
the first of July “call” money went to 10 per 
cent, the highest rate since 1920. The Federal 
Treasury doubtless thinks there will be no sud- 
den drop in interest rates, for the Treasury 
announced an issue of $250,000,000 of bonds 
at 33g per cent for July. If the Treasury 
thought there would be any important drop in 
interest rates in the next few weeks the issue 
would doubtless have been postponed. Consider- 
ing all the factors, we think there may be some 
easing of interest rates in the next few weeks 
and considerably lower interest rates in the next 
few months. We see no reason to change our 
earlier opinion that over a longer period of time 
there will be a decided lowering of interest rates. 





TABLE Il 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues? 
June, 1928 


1. School bonds sold during the 

PON CF 5se eS eRe eRe $ 15,366,150 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 

ing the year (to date)......... 685,957,473 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 

SO” | eae ae eae eae eee 3,338,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds 

outstanding (estimated) ........ 4.64% 
5. Yield of school bonds of the ten 

larger cities sold during the 

month 4.04% 
6. Yield of United States long- term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 

BM 6806 be ee ed sb bs 1 eRe eKORs 3.28 % 





“The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 





The high issue in June was up to 6 per cent 
again, and the low issue only slightly below 4 
per cent. Both the high and low issues are 
much higher than in recent months. 

The total amount of bonds sold in June was 
$15,306,150, which is a smaller amount than 
was sold in any other month this year except 
January. The small amount of bonds sold was 
no doubt partly caused by the high interest 
rates. The total sales in June were about 
$6,000,000 less than in April, yet the number 
of different rates was one larger. This means 
that the average sale in June was much smaller 
than in May. The probability is that the larger 
cities were following interest rates more closely 
and did not sell bonds because of the high 
interest rates that would have to be paid. 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 







The state indexes show about the usual varia- 
tion in June. Pennsylvania is the low state 
with a net-interest rate on all school bonds sold 
of slightly less than 4 per cent., New Mexico 
has the highest index of any state for the 
month, having paid a net-interest rate of 
slightly less than 6 per cent on all school bonds 
sold during June. 


TABLE III 


61 


The total of all municipal bonds sold during 
the first half of 1928 is not as large as the total 
sales during the first half of 1927. It will be 
noticed that the yield has gone up on United 
States long-term bonds, which means that the 
bonds are not selling as high as formerly. 
Government bonds suffered from the prevailing 
high interest rates, along with all other bonds. 
Prices of stock reached a high mark about the 
middle of May and fell rather sharply during 
June, with a substantial recovery toward the 





Bond Sales?® pee a 
ublic an Average Rate at Which Bond r 
Y School Municipal Private Year r wv Situnielpat 
paedguadanes $274,000,000¢ $1,450,000,000¢ $7,735,000,0004 Serre TT eae 
1,365,000,000 6,311,000,000 ME arse .cciaa iia Reo ad 8b Sak ace aca 4. 
1,399,000,000 6.223.000,000 MEN 4 55.6:5 8 Os WdSN Cease S ese atk eas 4.58 
1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 IE 50.0445 455'0K GLa EU eRe 4.26 
1,063,000, 4,303,000,000 M6555 /C 45 3G GS Hae taoaae es 4.76 
1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 MNES 54:46:1: 25-4 S054 Sabo tee Osada AS 4.81 
1,208,000, 3,576,000,000 | eee ae ere oe eee 5.18 
683,000,000 3,634,000,000 METS 646 s0ik ik 0435. 60 aeR Se Kwai RS 5.12 
_ 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 MRS 45.05.56 Kika Saw aw ee eKaGaCe NOTES 5.04 
Badiss-s6ne can 296,000,000 14,368.000,000 0 SE ee ere a 
ee ee 451,000,000 9,984,000,000 Na 446 Ss a eck SRN NOS A kRS eee 
Resa eeA ees 457,000.000 5,032,000,000 MM TGs 000CN 4 aka oR NeaaawSeeeeare: | 
pawacckassoes 498,000,000 5,275,000.000 MNOS 256 9555: FRACS DERE ARS SAGES ERC, 
Re tiead canes 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 MN i nicccduadsesbeeseseeeesitionx, Me 


8By special permission based upon sales reported by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 





*Not fina 
TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Government 
Bonds® 
Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 

Month Rate % 

1928 WOME Sy Bis 0.05 60s secede 3.464 
re ree BH IN oo456400049. 6400 3.544 
WE Aidutcsvcrsccee BY - WAN 6.050:6:0660008%-0% 3.797 
MN. Gadobweceaeaaes 3.35 Pi gd.66000e ed saoes 4.010 
MERE 8 o0%5sdenes aes 3.32 NG s'6 0005056004300 4.298 
BID 9.5-0:4:6008600-05 3.30 ere re _ 4.301 
WOMEURTY 6cscccccsc 3.36 ——_— 
TONNE 6.0 c6ccssase 3.35 5Taken from the ‘eden 

1927 Reserve Bulletin. 

December ......... 3.34 6Calculated from the 
THOVEIEDOE 6ccicccce 3.39 New York Stock Exchange 
errr 3.43 quotations and not the final 
September ......... 3.44 Federal Reserve Board 
MI 66 54.660:0550% 3.45 average. 


INDEX NUMBERS IN BUSINESS 


‘Do modern business men have any interest in 
index numbers? Possibly we can get an answer 
by looking at the business and financial journals 
which business men read. 

The latest issue of one of the leading weekly 
financial journals was examined to see if it con- 
tained any index numbers. Among the indexes 
the following were found: an Index of Industrial 
Stock Prices; an Index of Average Bond Yields; 
a Weekly Index of Wholesale Commodity Prices; 
a Weekly Index of Sensitive Commodity Prices; 
and an Index of Municipal Bridge Costs. All 
the indexes except the last appear each week. 

A recent issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
issued by the board of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
contained the following indexes among others: 

Index of production of manufacturers and 
minerals. 

Index of wholesale prices by commodity groups. 

Index of prices of farm products. 

Index of security prices. 

Index of factory employment, payrolls, freight 
car loadings, wholesale trade, department store 
sales, department store stocks, and many others. 
There are many subindexes under some of the 
items. For instance, under manufacturers there 
are over fifty indexes of special items; under pay- 
rolls there are ten separate items. 

A recent issue of an important daily financial 
journal contained the following index numbers: 

Index of prices of railroad stocks. 

Index of industrial stocks. 

Index of bonds. 

The index numbers in these three journals are 
illustrative of a much larger number that could 
be given. Almost any technical, trade, or financial 
journal has one or more index numbers today. 
Although most of the illustrations of index num- 
bers given above are confined to measuring 
charging in prices, prices are only one of the 
many things to which they can be applied. 

The list of index numbers above, taken from 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, gives an idea. of 
some of the fields other than prices to which 
index numbers can be applied. 

It is important for business men to know if 
prices are higher or lower than they were. Index 
numbers of prices give the answer. At times, 
business men want to know if wages are higher 
or lower than they were. Index numbers of 
wages give the answer. 

As business men demand more definite informa- 
tion, index numbers are made to provide that 
information. Will schoolmen fall behind, or will 
they learn to use index numbers? 


end of June which recovery extended over into 
July. The price of bonds in general has fallen 
since March, as is shown by the average price 
of 60 bonds given in Table IV. The prices of 





TABLE V 
Security Prices’ 

Date Average Price Average Price 

1928 of 228 Stocks of 60 Bonds 
MM 2a 6 34s bees hese e ces 211.38 99.88 
Ce re eee eee 210.28 99.58 
Pe S576 fix 56's <0, eis asajaieiials 221.8 99.7 
PTAs v6 sas c ewe Rh Snes 215.2 100.3 
PMI x, (655i9' sisia-elbre7aeaiemsaais 203.0 100.5 
DEO ei ocsesacccscas 191.9 100.3 
MUD 6. 6659-955.0500006%00 105.6 100.3 

1927 
SII 455954 595 GR Koa 196.5 100.0 
PROUEIIOD 60:05 skiedscsocaes 190.0 99.7 
MEE Aisdoscaceevcees cea 186.2 99.6 
MOMMEEEMIOE %.56,.o605¢.006500% 191.1 98.00 
BNE 6 4:5:0.640 ses 8 cae ee 179.3 97.76 


7As reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 
Inc. Used by special permission. 
SNot final. 





all commodities and of building materials as 
shown by Table V after rising the first part of 
the year seems to be staying at about the same 





TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices? 
Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 
Month AllCom- Building AllCom- Buildin 
1928 modities Materials Year fo 


modities Materia 

July. 98.310 93.219 1927 95.4 93.3 
June 98.410 93.720 1926 100.0 100.0 
May 98.6 93.5 1925 103.5 101.7 
——_ he a 1924 98.1 102.3 
Mar. J é 1923 100.6 ; 
Feb. 96.4 91.0 ——— _ 
om 96.3 90.8 . pony > aoe Bureau of 
92 abor Statistics, 1926—100. 
Dec. 96.8 90.4 1°Not final. 

Nov. 96.7 90.2 

Oct. 97.0 91.6 

Sept. 96.5 92.1 
Aug. 95.2 92.9 


level at present. This is another indication 
that perhaps interest rates will not continue 
to rise, which in turn should lead to better prices 
for bonds. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
For the Month of June, 1928 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Public School 

IE 59.5.5.4.55-04.5 644 dekbs Rint eae iedaee nt 005,000 
CALIFORNIA_Kern Co., Union High School 

ME 4.4: 4:4445 45% 0E5050 50005 ACRE OA KCK soo 300,000 
CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles Co., Huntington 

Park City School District. ........ccccscccces 265,000 
CONNECTICUT—Stamford, New High School 285,000 
ILLINOIS—Blue Island, School District.... 500,000 
ILLINOIS—Du Page Co., School District 

MO bab b 453590000040 50665 dans bees dss 250,000 
ILLINOIS—Winnetka, School District...... 415,000 


IOWA—Davenport, School Refunding........ 270,000 
LOUISIAN A—Lafayette Parish, Consolidated 

SE SPUUEOES. TUG, Olle 6. 5:6:0:0-4:5:05405 0460000680 
MISSOU RI—University City. School District 
NEW JERSEY—Boonton, School District.... 261,000 
NEW YORK—Greenburgh, Union Free School 

= Se eer arr Perr 
NEW YORK--Hempstead, Union Free School 

ey Sree rere 295,000 
NEW YORK—Islip, Union Free School Dis- 


RR reer ree ere er reer 250,000 
NEW YORK— -Islip, Union Free School Dis- 
Se SO By ian 4dsseduregesieeandaeatasenes’s 500.000 


NEW YORK—Niagara Falls, School Series G 390,000 
NEW YORK—Sidney and Unadilla, Union 


eee  WemOee Bremeteee TWO. Bac kcissccéaccsse 315,000 
NEW YORK—Ticonderago, Union Free School 
ee rr err Tre rere ree Tce 500,000 
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EDITORIAL 


THE TENURE AND TURNOVER OF THE 

TEACHER SERVICE 
“A magazine writer recently made the state- 
ment that “about one third of all the public- 
school teachers of the country are automatically 
fired every year, that unreasonable conditions 
are exacted of the teacher service, and that a 
decline in professional standards is in prog- 
ress,” 

It is perhaps useless to attempt an answer to 
all the current literature designed to bring 
odium upon those who administer the schools 
of the country. Nor is it our purpose to defend 
school authorities against the flashy magazine 
writer who ignores facts and simply resorts to 
sensational untruths in order to command atten- 
tion. There are, no doubt, instances where 
teachers are unfairly treated and unjustly dis- 
missed, but these instances are no greater than 
such treatment, and such dismissals apply to 
other branches of the public service or to pri- 
vate enterprise. But, on the whole, teachers are 
treated fairly and equitably. 

When it comes to the question of tenure of 
service, or rather the annual teacher turnover, 
we have a situation which is frequently and wil- 
fully misrepresented. The teacher changes are 
greater than they ought to be, greater than is 
beneficial to the school child, and greater than 
the turnover in the field of commerce and in- 
dustry. 


But, what is the cause? Is it because the 
school administrator fires the school teacher 
after a year of service? It is decidedly not. 
Teachers accept positions in the rural districts 
with the avowed intention to secure a better 
school next year. They emigrate from the 
smaller to the larger unit, from the country 
district to the village, from the village to the 
city. The country school is usually a lonely 
place, and the ambitious teacher is constantly 
alert for a position that offers more attractive 
surroundings, and a more lucrative income. 
That is only natural. 


In a country which is large in territory there 
are thousands of little schoolhouses that are 
remote from the centers of population. In 
many of these schools positions are accepted as 
a stepping-stone to a more attractive offer. The 
complaints that teachers have broken their con- 
tracts in order to accept better positions have 
been more frequently heard than complaints 
that school boards had broken their contracts 
with teachers. Anyone who knows anything 
about the subject knows that this states the 
facts as they are. 

Every year a new crop of teachers is turned 
upon the schools only to find that a large frac- 
tion travels from the less desirable to the more 
desirable positions, or retires in order to enter 
the state of matrimony. That some of these 
young teachers should prove immature and 
therefore unsatisfactory is only natural. That 
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some may entertain peculiar notions as to 
dress, manner, and the conventions of life, is 
also reasonable to assume. 

The migratory spirit has always obtained in 
the ranks of the rural school teacher. There is 
a restlessness which finds expression in a tide 
toward the centers of population. Trace the 
story of the important school superintendents 
and principals of the country and you will find 
a migration from country to city, from the 
smaller to the larger center of population. 

These changes spring out of the ambition of 
the schoolmaster and schoolmistress to emerge 
from restricted conditions to positions where a 
wider field of service is offered and a more 
attractive remuneration is afforded. They also 
spring out of that spirit of progress which is 
characteristically American, and which watches 
an opportunity for improvement and embraces 
that opportunity whenever it presents itself. 

The teacher turnover evil, therefore, cannot 
1egitimately be charged to the boards of educa- 
tion. It is due to the restless American spirit, 
and to that ambition which prompts the school 
teacher to seek better opportunities and a more 
congenial field of service. 


CLASHES BETWEEN PUBLIC SENTIMENT 
AND SCHOOL BOARDS 

Among the finer traits in the civie life of the 
nation is found the deep concern manifested 
by the citizenship in behalf of its schools. The 
modern board of education is a typically Ameri- 
can institution which gives expression to that 
concern, and which aims to realize the hopes 
and ambitions of the citizenship in the further- 
ance of the training of the youth. 

In the relations which exist between the 
school administrator and the general public, the 
human element tends to obscure at times the 
equities and prerogatives that must necessarily 
exist between the two if harmony and efficiency 
are to be maintained. The public exercises the 
right to say who shall administer the schools, 
but it does not always leave the administrator 
to exercise that right as he sees it. Thus, the 
clashes between school boards and groups of 
citizens during the past year have been frequent 
and vexatious. They have become particularly 
spirited in cases of changes affecting the pro- 
fessional service. A school superintendent, 
principal, or teacher has friends, and sometimes 
many of them. These friends will protest 
against a removal or demotion. In time of 
trouble they will come to the rescue. 

The average citizen knows little or nothing 
of the professional ability of the school people. 
He knows the schoolmaster or schoolmistress in 
a social way and finds him or her a likable and 
capable person. The school administrators, 
however, have an inside view of things. The 
board of education is supposed to know the 
school superintendent, his character and schol- 
arship, and his fitness or unfitness to run the 
schools. That implies that the school superin- 
tendent in turn knows how to select principals 
and teachers, how to enthuse them, direct them 
and appraise them. Surely, he ought also to 
know when, for the betterment of the school 
system, he must recommend their retirement. 
Surely, the board of education ought to know, 
better than anyone else, when the superintend- 
ent must be replaced by an abler man. 


The frequency, however, with which protest 
meetings are staged all over the country, in 
order to secure the revocation of some action 
dismissing someone connected with the school 
system, demonstrates an interest in persons 
rather than in the cause of popular education. 
It means that the layman who is but super- 
ficially informed, seeks to direct the course of 
those who, presumably at least, are well in- 
formed. It remains that the general interest 
which the American people manifest in the 
efficiency of their schools must also be attended 
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with a greater confidence in those who carry 
the burden of administration. Respect for con- 
stituted authority is one of the cardinal essen- 
tials in the training of the youth. This applies 
with equal force to an adult citizenship. 


THE USE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUMS 


The high-school auditorium of the average 
community is recognized as a useful public 
utility. It not only serves a student constituency, 
but the general public as well. Its services have 
been widened to a variety of public functions. 

Thus, the boards of education throughout the 
country have been confronted by a community 
clamor to permit the use of its school auditorium 
for other than school purposes. In the absence 
of a community or public convention hall, a 
high-school auditorium usually affords the most 
accessible and commodious accommodations for 
mass gatherings. 

The pressure in instances has been so great 
and the character of the functions so varied, 
that school authorities have been obliged to draw 
up definite regulations covering the use of 
school auditoriums. These regulations have not 
only dealt with financial considerations, but 
have taken into account the admissability of 
this or that function. 

As a rule, school administrators exclude 
religious and political meetings, and lecturers 
who engage in controversial questions. The 
radical reformer, too, is an undesirable charac- 
ter whose admission upon a high-school rostrum 
must be denied. Some embarrassing situations 
have arisen where proper care was not exercised 
in giving the use of a school hall to a social 
reformer of the radical type. When a fraction 
of the community has been shocked, the board 
of education is blamed for admitting him to 
speak within its school halls. 

The policies governing rates and charges have 
by no means reached a stage of uniformity. 
Some school auditoriums exact a substantial 
rental charge, while others merely seek to cover 
the cost of the janitor and light service. Still 
others throw the doors of their school halls open 
to the public free of charge. In the latter case, 
the school administrators seek to make a con- 
tribution to the general progress of the com- 
munity by encouraging public functions and 
gatherings. Usually the rental charge varies, 
too, in accordance with functions exacting an 
admission charge and those providing for free 
admission. 

It becomes evident that, with the growing 
popularity of the modern high-school audi- 
torium for public uses, the boards of education 
in charge of the same must adopt a fixed policy 
as to the administration of the same, if misun- 
derstandings and embarrassments are to be 
avoided. 

SCHOOL SUPPORT AND UNTAXED 
WEALTH 

It has become more and more evident in re 
cent years that where popular education does 
not receive the financial support to which it is 
entitled, there may also be found some defect 
in the system of taxation. Those immediately 
concerned with the administration of the schools 
have come to realize that there are two courses 
open in the direction of a remedy. 


One of these must be found in a more equita- 
ble distribution of the tax burden, and the other 
in the discovery of new tax sources. In other 
words, existing tax methods must turn attention 
to untaxed wealth which lies about, and exact 
a tribute upon the same either through present 
or new methods. In looking for new tax sources 
the course lies in applying the property tax t 
hitherto untouched natural wealth, or taking 
recourse to the income-tax principle. 

In the state of Illinois, the educators have for 
some years struggled against an insufficient 
state school support. They have been conscious 
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of the fact that the remedy must be sought in 
an equitable system of taxation. Gross dis- 
crepancies between the tax exacted upon prop- 
erty values and the actual wealth of the state 
have been discovered. 

For instance, in 1922 the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau computed the total value of all tax- 
able and exempt property in [Illinois at 
$22,232,000; while the total assessments aggre- 
gated the sum of $4,000,497,373. In other words, 
$22,250,000 worth of property was assessed at 
$4,000,000,000. At the same time, the total 
wealth of Wisconsin was fixed at $7,866,081,000, 
while the assessed valuation of the state was 
$4,664,407,451. Thus, while Wisconsin assesses 
itself at about 50 per cent of its true value, 
Illinois assessed itself on a 20-per-cent basis. 

The law of Illinois provides that all property, 
real and personal, including money and credits, 
shall be taken at its full 100-per-cent value and 
then assessed at 60 per cent thereof, to which the 
tax rate is applied. 

There can be no serious objection to a low 
rate of assessment provided it is uniformly 
spread and that the tax rate applied is sufficient 
to yield the required revenue. If the assess- 
ments are low, the tax rate applied must be cor- 
respondingly higher. If the assessments made 
upon a 100-per-cent basis mean a tax of $25 
per $1,000 valuation, then a 50-per-cent basis 
will mean $25 on a $500 valuation, or $25 on 
a $200 assessment. If a tax rate of 2.5 per cent 
is exacted on a 100-per-cent valuation, then a 
5-per-cent rate must be exacted on a 50-per-cent 
valuation and 7.5 per cent on a 20-per-cent val- 
uation. In either event, the state must get its 
$25 whether the assessment be fixed at $1,000, 
$500, or $200. 


But, where a low rate of assessments is per- 
mitted without applying a corresponding raise 
in the tax rate, a discrepancy or insufficient tax 
yield is certain to follow. And that is exactly 
what has happened in Illinois. 


This example can be carried through to the 
several states with relatively the same results. 
The claim may be set forth that it matters little 
whether the valuations are based upon a 20- or 
a 100-per-cent basis as long as the rate of taxa- 
tion is uniform. That is true. But, it is also 
true that where the 100-per-cent basis obtains, 
the tax exaction is more equitable than it is 
where the assessor may play between a 20- and 
a 50-per-cent valuation. 

The conclusion must be that champions of 
popular education who are faced with an in- 
sufficient school support must turn their atten- 
tion to the science of taxation. They cannot be 
expected to master the subject in all its ramifi- 
cations, but they can at least familiarize them- 
selves with the shortcomings of the tax system 
under which they operate and learn something 
of the expedients and remedies that lie within 
their reach. 


THE EDUCATOR AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER 

In a country where popular education is the 
concern of every citizen, the schoolmaster must 
be recognized as the outstanding exponent of 
the public school and its mission. With the 
advent and the growing popularity of educa- 
tional gatherings, the educator is not only seen 
and heard with greater frequency upon the pub- 
lie rostrum, but he has also become a welcome 
factor at service-club meetings, such as are pro- 
vided by the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lion, Optimist, 
and other organizations. 

Here it is safe to observe that the schoolmas- 
ter always has something interesting to tell. 
He comes with a message. The public wants to 
know about the schools. What are they doing? 
What are the plans of the school administra- 
tors? Are they keeping abreast with the march 
of progress? Are we paying more or less for 
our schools than other towns? How do our 
buildings, our school taxes, and our educational 
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output compare with those of other communi- 
ties? These and related topics form the basis 
of the schoolmaster’s discussion before a popular 
audience. 

But how does the educator acquit himself as 
a public speaker? Is he an imposing platform 
personality? Is he witty and engaging, or prosy 
and dry? Does he distinguish between a body 
of teachers and nonteachers? Does he always 
hit the center spot as far as public interest in 
education is concerned ? 

Our answer to all these questions would be in 
the affirmative. The American educator, as far 
as our observation has gone, has, in the main, 
enlisted the interest of his audiences both as to 
subject matter and the manner of presenting 
the same. The topic which he discusses does 
not, in the nature of things, permit of dramatic 
climaxes or oratorical flights. He must rely 
upon a terse presentation of facts, figures, and 
conditions, and at times spice them up with bits 
of homely philosophy and perhaps some shafts 
of wit and humor. 

It is not claiming too much to hold that in 
the field of American education may be found 
today some of the most effective speakers and 
the finest orators of the country. The modern 
school superintendent rivals the modern college 
president. There are city, county, and state 
superintendents who possess great powers as 
public speakers and who are able to champion 
the cause of popular education with great force 
and eloquence. 


The more recent development of the regular - 


state and national educational meetings into 
monster gatherings has brought the elements 
of acoustics into serious consideration. With 
the introduction of the radio amplifier, however, 
a weak voice may even be caried with resonant 
clearness to the largest audience. Female voices 
that heretofore had to be eliminated from spa- 
cious auditoriums may now be clearly heard. 

It is not only important that the voice of the 
educator be employed to inspire the professional 
workers, but it is also of some consequence that 
he be heard in popular audiences. And when he 


- is heard he must espouse the cause of popular 


education with power and eloquence. The con- 
tinued support of the American taxpayer for 
the schools rests to a considerable degree upon 
the ability of the educator to carry that cause 
to the popular mind. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLHOUSE—THEN 
AND NOW 

The American people are gradually awaken- 
ing to the fact that the modern schoolhouse is 
something of an achievement, and that its uses 
have been extended far beyond those exacted 
from it a few decades ago. 

“A schoolhouse, once upon a time, was a plain 
building containing several rows of desks and 
a few blackboards. It was used for educating 
children and had no secondary use. But 
changing times have made the schoolhouse over 
into something else again.” So writes the editor 
of the Norristown, Pa., Herald. This editor has 
in mind the use of school auditoriums for dra- 
matic performances and the like. 

The fact is that the modern schoolhouse, as 
designed for strictly pupil use, has experienced 
a tremendous change, aside from the innova- 
tions introduced for extracurricular work. With 
the expansion of the courses of study have also 
come the building changes necessary to house 
new activities. 

Auditoriums and gymnasiums were primarily 
instituted to serve a school constituency rather 
than the general public. A spacious auditorium, 
with a well-equipped stage, however, may serve 
for a variety of functions outside of the regular 
schoolwork. The same may be said for school 
gymnasiums. 

The evolution of the schoolhouse, and here 
we have particularly in mind the modern high 
school, has led to a structure which is at once 
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imposing in its exterior and highly utilitarian 
in interior arrangement. Functions which for- 
merly were housed in the town hall, the old-time 
opera house, or some fraternal building, are now 
staged in the high-school auditorium. This 
structure, if reared in recent years, usually has 
a commodious assembly hall, and serves ideally 
for certain public functions. 

In fact, the modern high-school building, as 
exemplified in thousands of cities and villages 
throughout the United States, and met with 
even in rural districts, has become a utilitarian 
structure which not only serves a pupil con- 
stituency, but the general public as well. It has 
in many American communities, become not 
only the most attractive but also the most im- 
portant public building. 


THE LATEST SCHOOL TEXTBOOK 
SQUABBLE 

The charge has been raised recently that the 
public-service corporations have subsidized col- 
lege professors in their behalf and have induced 
educational publishers in shaping textbooks to 
support their cause. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has carried on an investigation to ascer- 
tain the truth or falsity of these charges. Some 
of the charges have been sustained. The ex- 
posures have incensed some of the educators who 
justly hold that the schools of the land ought 
not be used for the propaganda of any mer- 
cenary cause. And yet if there has been any 
wrongdoing it is because the public-service pro- 
moters have urged the same and some educators 
have responded. The remedy, therefore, lies 
with those who are immediately identified with 
the educational interests of the country, and 
not with some commission or agency of the Fed- 
eral government. 

For some years the public-service corporations 
were in disfavor because of the reprehensible 
methods in which they had engaged. Then 
came the era of governmental regulation—local, 
state, and national. Investments in _public- 
service corporations were opened to the general 
public. These changes had the tendency to in- 
spire greater confidence and to establish a more 
equitable relation between the corporation and 
the general public. It is evident that the more 
recent departures of the public-service corpora- 
tions have been to eradicate possible erroneous 
impressions and to gain greater favor with the 
public. If in these efforts they confine them- 
selves to the truth there can be no objections. 
Every enterprise, dependent upon popular favor, 
has the right to exploit its own cause, provided 
it resorts to recognized methods. In no instance, 
however, can the schools serve as the medium 
of such exploitation. They have a function 
which precludes propaganda for private or 
special interests. They are conducted in the 
interest of the child, and no one else. 


It is for the college administrators to deter- 
mine whether their professors shall engage in 
outside propaganda service. It is for the com- 
mon-school administrator to protect his pupils 
against textbooks that contain false teachings. 
Surely, the interests of the public utilities can- 
not consistently be promoted through the me- 
dium of textbooks, or classroom instruction. 
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DOMINANT MOTIVE IN EDUCATION 


With education established as the objective, 
all parts of the school system, from the planning 
of the building program and of the buildings 
themselves to the graduation of pupils, should be 
determined from the point of view of the educa- 
tional needs to be served. Buildings do not exist 
in their own right nor are supplies and equipment 
purchased merely for the sake of having them. 
Custodians are not paid merely for the purpose 
of keeping the buildings in good condition except 
that in the final analysis such care makes better 
education possible. Everything must be contri- 
butory to the one dominating motive—the best 
possible education for the greatest number.—A. 
L. Threljeld, Superintendent, Denver Schools. 
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Pasadena’s School Laundry 


Pasadena’s school laundry was established 
seven years ago, to conserve funds and to obtain 
quick and convenient service. Various con- 
ditions were favorable for operating such a 
plant. 

Space for a laundry was available in the main 
high-school power plant, near the principal 
source of clothing to be cleansed. Exhaust 
steam from the boiler could be utilized to pro- 
vide large quantities of hot water. The driver 
of a school bus could collect soiled linen and 
return laundered goods during school hours, at 
which time he is not engaged in transporting 
pupils. Quicker service could be given than 
any commercial laundry could furnish, there- 
fore fewer towels and other washable articles 
would be needed if they were cleansed at the 
school plant. 

The following table shows the amount of 
clothes washed during the first half of the 
1927-28 school year and operating costs. 


Clothes Washed Costs 

Bath towele......... TBR Salaries ......006600. $1,114 
Diem «SOWOIE....6.. 660s Be BUDDNCS. occ sccccecccs 222 
pO ee ae 6,357 ‘Electricity .......... 78 
Football jerseys.... ere ere 42 
Miscellaneous ...... 0 UL err eeeee 42 

: —t “Transportation ...... 362 
WON. 64k 0daee hassas 171,387 ~Pepreciation iaeaurae 262 


Average cost per piece, —— 
1.18 cents. [I Ness a ehanainasde *, «$2,122 


. Depreciation has been figured at 10 per cent 
for five months. Interest on investment was 
not counted, because there is no such charge. 
The necessary capital was supplied. by the tax- 
payers, whose return on the investment consists 
of clean bathroom. and cafeteria supplies for 
their children, laundered at the lowest possible 
cost. i sO 

Electric power costs 3.cents per kilowatt hour. 
The daily consumption: averaged about 31 
kilowatts, a total of 2,600 for the entire period. 
One horse power equals 740 watts, or about three 
fourths of a kilowatt. 

Fuel oil in Pasadena costs $1.07 per barrel 
of 336 pounds. Enough, steam is used to turn 
a 9.5 h.p. motor. Two pounds of oil generate 
one horse power of steam. 

The use of the school truck was counted at 6 
cents per mile. It travels 880 miles per month 
and three fourths of its work is laundry service. 
The driver is paid $135 a month and he devotes 
half his time to laundry work. One laundryman 
at $135 and an assistant at $115 are employed 
continuously, eight hours per day. 

Thirty-four different articles are washed, in- 
cluding hand towels used in the administrative 
units of the several schools and teachers’ rest- 
rooms, bed, and table linen, and a great variety 
of miscellaneous items. 

Three years ago the old laundry machinery 
then in use was disposed of and new equipment 
purchased. The latter includes a 36 by 54-in. 
steel washer which has metal flanges, or batile 
boards, on the inside. These are about 8 in. 
wide, made of sheet metal and bent to form a 
round edge. The baffles are perforated with 
large holes, through which the water pours onto 
the clothes as the washer revolves. This ma- 
chine will wash 600 bath towels per hour, or 140 
pounds of clothes in 40 minutes. 

A few months ago a small wooden washer was 
added. It is 30 by 36 in., has wooden bafile 
boards, and will wash 40 pounds of clothes in 
one hour. 

The dryer is a 24-in. slow-speed centrifugal 
type. The mangle is 75 in. long. The tumble 
dryer is 40 by 94 in., the largest of this type 
made. It consists of a steam-heated cylinder, 
with baffle boards inside. All machines are op- 
erated by electric motors. 

The hot-water tank, located in the adjacent 
boiler room, is the horizontal cylindrical type 
and holds about 3,000 gal. Exhaust steam flow- 
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ing through a heater coil inside the tank heats 
the latter’s contents to a temperature of 130 
deg. F. For best results in washing clothes, 
water at a temperature of 160 deg. F. should 
be used. Live steam is employed when needed 
to increase the water temperature or to heat 
additional water, as on Fridays, when much hot 
water is needed to scrub cafeteria floors and do 
other extra week-end work. 

A water softener is used to remove injurious 
minerals from the water. This piece of equip- 
ment consists of two 6-ft. vertical tanks, each 
2 ft. in diameter. They are filled within 18 in. 
of the top with pebbles, sand, and charcoal. 
Each day 21 lb. of granulated salt is placed in 
two small separate tanks and the resultant brine 
is cireulated through the large tanks for about 
20 minutes, or until a sample of water placed 
in a small bottle containing two drops of chem- 
icals will foam, instead of curdle. The softener 
will handle 16 gal. of water per minute. 

Upon a printed list which accompanies each 
clothes bag, the school principal, or an assistant, 
enters the number of each kind of articles sent 
to the laundry. The laundryman recounts the 
contents of the bag and places his figures in 
another column. The two counts frequently 
disagree, but the laundryman’s usually is correct 
and his figures are accepted without question 
by the school people. 

The laundry formerly was operated from 1 
o’clock in the afternoon until 9 or 10 in the 
evening, although no water was used until 2 
o’clock. Recently the hours were changed to 7 
till 11 in the forenoon and 2 till 6 in the after- 
noon. The 3-hour shutdown in the middle of 
the day is necessary to conserve the hot-water 
supply for cafeteria use. 

The laundry occupies a well-lighted, cement- 
floor corner room, 30 by 30 ft., in the power- 
house. As bags of soiled clothes are received 
they are thrown into four floor bins 3 ft. square, 
made of 2-in material. The upper edges of the 
bin walls are rounded off and protected with tin. 
The bags are of various sizes, made ot heavy 
ducking and have draw-string tops.. 

The contents of each bag are emptied onto 
a large sorting table, the pieces are counted, 
and a record is made on the sheet attached to 
the bag. The clothes then are placed into an 
open-work cord washing bag, to which is at- 
tached a metal clip bearing a letter and number. 
For identification purposes this letter and num- 
ber is marked on the paper list and the latter 
is filed away. 

The filled washing bags are thrown into a floor 
truck, of which four are used. These are made 
of strong boxes 3 ft. deep, 3 ft. wide, and 4 ft. 
long, large enough to hold a washer charge of 
clothes, and are supported with casters at the 
corners. 

The clothes then are packed into one of the 
washing machines, which is filled with cold 
water. After the clothes have soaked three min- 
utes, the dirty water is drawn off and replaced 
with clean water, which is heated with steam. 
Cold water loosens the dirt better than hot 
water. 


Soap shavings are dissolved separately in hot 
water and poured into the washer. A special 
soap is used for woolen goods, such as athletic 
sweaters. For badly soiled clothes, a washing 
powder is added to both washing and rinse 
water. 

Washing chemicals are received in barrels and 
stored in a bin 7 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 40 in. 
deep, dividedinto three compartments: one for 
soda and the others for soap flakes. 

After the clothes are washed and rinsed, they 
are put through the wringer, which operates on 
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the same principle as a cream separator or oil 
centrifuge. Then the clothes are transferred to 
the dryer. 


The bags of clean, dry clothes again are 
dumped onto the sorting table, sorted, and 
wrapped into bundles. Three widths of paper 
are used: 24, 30, and 36 in. To each bundle is 
pinned the paper slip on which the contents are 
listed, together with the date and the name of 
the school. The bundles are stored on shelves 
near the outer door to await delivery. The 
shelves are made of 114- and 2-in. material and 
are divided into compartments 40 by 50 in., and 
15 in. deep. 


A two-day service is provided. Monday morn- 
ing the truck driver, after hauling children to 
school from 6:45 to 9:30, picks up soiled linen 
from cafeterias. Tuesdays he brings in a bunch 
of dirty towels from the junior high schools. 
Wednesdays and Fridays he returns ciean 
cafeteria linen and collects soiled articles. 
Thursdays and Saturdays he returns laundered 
articles to the high schools and takes away soiled 
clothes. 


The Horace Mann High School, where the 
laundry is located, is given a four-hour service, 
in order to enable the school to operate with the 
smallest possible number of towels and other 
washable articles. This school is attended by 
over 3,000 students, who use 1,000 bath towels 
daily during the winter months, and 1,800 in the 
summer time. A total of 4,500 towels are used 
at this school. Each towel is washed 125 to 150 
times. 

Laundry collections and deliveries at the 
Horace Mann High School begin at 7 o’clock 
and continue until 3:30 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The first clothes collected are delivered at 10 
o’clock—only three hours later. 
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FORM FOR LISTING SCHOOL WASH 


In oruer to heat the high school for evening 
extension classes and to make it easier to get 
up steam in the morning, one boiler is kept hot 
all night: This renders heat and hot water 
available for evening use at the laundry. 


(Concluded on Page 134) 
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: Why, of course” 


Columbia Window Shades! 


HE township of Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, may well 
congratulate itself on owning five such splendid school 





structures as these. 
7 oe diehs ; Upper Darby Township, Pa. 
These buildings,” writes J. Milton Lutz, secretary of the Architedt, Mnseae tt, Conan, Pitiaddohia 
Board of School Directors, “have been equipped with 
Columbia Window Shades. The local dealer who placed 
them, gave us good service. And the attention your repre- 
sentative gave the work was a credit to your business judg- 


ment. Altogether, a very satisfactory contract.’ 


May we add that this satisfaction is only beginning. In 





hundreds of modern school buildings, from Maine to Cali- 





Send for your Copy of 
““Window Shades” 


This interesting book tells all about window shades, 
window shade rollers and roller brackets, approved 
methods of hanging window shades and suggests the 
most suitable type of shade for each kind of building. 
It also contains the useful “Standard Specification for 
Window Shades.” For your copy mail the coupon to 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas _ Detreit Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia = titel 


fornia, Columbia Window Shades have conclusively demon- 





strated their ability to give long, satisfactory service. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firro Avenue, New York 


Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St.Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
every school requirement. They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


service. 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. Their main- 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mra. Co. 





_ Schools and School Districts 

A statute authorizing each county to levy and 
collect certain tax from dealers in automobile tubes 
and tires and to pay it to the county school fund, 
is held to ‘comply with a constitutional provision 
relating to the county school fund (Fla. acts of 
1927, c. 12412; Fla. constitution, art. 12, § 9).— 
Hiers v. Mitchell, 116 Southern Reporter 81, Fla. 

Separate schools established for Indians in Alaska 
must be on an equal plane with those maintained 
for the white race (constitution U. S., amendment 
14).—Sing v. Sitka School Board, 7 Alaska, 616, 
Alaska. 

The territory of Alaska has power to establish 
separate schools for Indians (constitution U. S., 
amendment 14).—Sing v. Sitka School Board, 7 
Alaska, 616, Alaska. 


School District Property 

As regards the right to employ private counsel. 
the city is held not “legally interested” in the dis- 
trict’s litigation requiring the city attorney to as- 
sist (California pol. code, § 1576; San Diego char- 
ter, art. 3, c. 5, § 2)—Ward v. San Diego School 
Dist., 265 Pacific Reporter 821, Calif. 

A school district has implied power to employ 
counsel in defending litigation—Ward v. San Diego 
School Dist., 265 Pacific Reporter 821, Calif. 

Where the counsel who should defend the litiga- 
tion for a school district refuses to act, the district 
may employ other counsel—-Ward v. San Diego 
School Dist., 265 Pacific Reporter 821, Calif. 


School District Taxation 

An order for the issuance of county bonds for 
the erection of schoolhouses, which failed to state 
the purpose to maintain a school system provided 
by the constitution, is held void (North Carolina 
public laws of 1927, c. 81, § 9).—Hall v. Board of 
County Commissioners of Duplin county, 142 
Southeastern Reporter 315, N. C. 


Teachers 
An oral election and employment of a teacher by 
two trustees, meeting informally, without notice 
to the third, is sufficient to make the contract bind- 
ing—Windham v. Black Creek School Dist. No. 9, 
141 Southeastern Reporter 896, S. C. 
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A contract of employment of a school superin- 
tendent, passed by secret ballot, does not bind a 
board of education (Cahill’s revised statutes of 
1927, ec. 122, par. 137).—Kimmel v. Board of Edu- 
eation, Marion School Dist. No. 52, 244 Ill. Ap- 
pellate 257, Ill. 

Pupils 

An order of an attendance officer that school 
children between certain ages be vaccinated, or be 
expelled from school, is held void (Ga. laws of 1919, 
p. 360, § 174).—Sherman v. Board of Education 
of Bartow county, 142 Southeastern Reporter 152, 
Ga, 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—Validation of a $30,000 school-bond issue for 
the Woodland district, Talbot county, Georgia, 
owing to irregularities in the recent election, was 
denied by the court. An intervention filed by cer- 
tain taxpayers of the school district opposing the 
bond issue alleged irregularities in that some eight 
or ten had voted who were not of age or otherwise 
entitled. It was also contended that the registra- 
tion list had not been lately revised. The election 
was shown to have been very close, carrying for 
bonds by only one or two votes, according to the 
count. It is stated that advocates of bonds plan 
to call another election on the proposal, the money 
to be utilized for the erection of a modern building. 

—A measure providing for the election of parish 
(county) school superintendents by popular vote 
instead of by parish school boards was defeated 
by the Louisiana legislature by a vote of 59 to 38. 

—The supreme court of Michigan has declared 
unconstitutional the Bohn law whereby 5 per cent 
of the primary interest fund was placed in a fund 
to be distributed among the poorer school districts 
of the state. 

—A member of the school board of Eugene, Oreg., 
has been indicted by the Lane county grand jury 
on a charge of “furnishing material and supplies 
for repair of school buildings in which said director 
had a pecuniary interest.” The purchases involve 
the sum of $539.80. The indictment is the culmina- 
tion of charges made during the school-budget elec- 
tion and brought up again from time to time since 
then. 

—The Wisconsin supreme court has dismissed a 
suit brought by G. F. Loomis against State Supt. 
John Callahan and others constituting the annuity 
board of the state teachers’ retirement system seek- 
ing to enjoin the latter from loaning or paying out 
the trust funds of the state retirement system to 
the University Building Corporation for equipping 





a memorial building and constructing a field house 
upon land of the university. 

The plaintiff in bringing the suit contended that 
the leasing of corpus lands to the building corpora- 
tion was invalid in that it gave state property to a 
private corporation for private purposes, without 
compensation. 

The defendant pointed out that the university 
owns the land and needs the building. As the 
money for erecting the building was not available, 
it was the purpose to lease the land to a third 
person to finance the erection of the building and 
make it available upon terms which would enable 
the university in time to pay for the building out 
of the earnings accruing from the operation. It 
was emphasized that the credit of the state was not 
being loaned to aid an individual, association, or 
corporation but was merely a means to the end of 
securing a much-needed building. 

Again, it was pointed out that the plan did not 
offend against the constitution unless it does give 
rise to a state debt within the meaning of the con- 
stitution. The only obligation of the state is to pay 
the designated rent stipulated by the terms of the 
lease. All proceeds arising from the operation of 
the leased property were to be applied. The court 
concluded that the transaction did not offend 
against the constitution prohibiting a state in- 
— of more than one hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 

The Wisconsin state department of education 
issued the following relating to the duties of school 
clerks: “A school clérk who declares that he will 
not draw an order for the payment of a teacher 
whom the other two members of the board desire 
to reengage for the coming school year must under- 
stand that if he attempts to carry out his threat 
he opens the door to unpleasant, unnecessary 
trouble. In the first place he must remember that 
he is one of a three-member board and that a ma- 
jority of the board has full power to contract with 
a teacher if the board meeting is legally called or 
held for that purpose. He must further recognize 
that as a member of the board the law makes it 
his duty to draw orders for the teacher’s salary, 
and other payments as well, to be made from school- 
district funds, and further, if he fails to comply 
with this imperative demand of the statute, he 
places himself in a position where he may be re- 
moved from office or compelled by a writ of man- 
damus to sign the orders. No one member of a 
school board is a majority and the majority rules 
even in the matter of hiring a teacher.” 
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POT-PROOF floors are here! 
After years of intensive research 
and experimentation, the Sealex Process 
‘| has been perfected. Its effect is to 
penetrate and seal the tiny dirtabsorb- 


ing pores of the linoleum against dirt 
and moisture. 


Resutt:—Gold Seal Battleship 
|§ and Jaspé Linoleum, now made by the 
Sealex Process, are almost as easy to 
clean as glazed tile. Grease and 
liquids can be — % up without 
leaving spot or stain. Impervious to dirt, ink, ammonia, 
etc., these Sealex Linoleums can be kept spick and span— 
sanitary —with only a fraction of the care required by 


Ss [ ordinary linoleum. 
@ a @ X For detailed information on this remarkable develop- 
ment of spot-proof linoleum floors, address Department S. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 








Linoleum 


Distributors in principal cities 





by a Guaranty Bond 
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THE NEWBURGH FREE ACADEMY—TONTINE-EQUIPPED 

onger wear, too 
in these w window 
In ese washable indo shades 

HERE is no greater strain on school board budgets than faulty, per- can keep window shades as clean as windows. A special impregnation 

ishable equipment. Durability is the first essential in every item of process makes Tontine waterproof. Tontine can be scrubbed with brush, 
school equipment—and durability under the most severe service conditions. soap and water (hot or cold)—can be kept always fresh and clean. 
That is one reason why Tontine window shades are so widely used There is no filler in Tontine window shades—they will not pin- 
in American school buildings—because their term of service is so hole or crack. Yet they are not costly—especially in view of their 
exceptionally long. Tontine is made from the same basic material extra years of service. For full information on Tontine, send us 
as Duco, the famous pyroxylin finish, and, like Duco, preserves its the coupon below. 
good appearance year after year. 

be ; ’ E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Newsurcu, N.Y. 

Remember, too, that Tontine is washable. With Tontine, you Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 


ITONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 





Factors That Characterize Superior Teachers 


Just what traits of character and what activities 
distinguish the “superior” teacher from the “just 
satisfactory” teacher? What peints should the 
supervisor observe in classifying a teacher as “supe- 
rior,” and what factors can the teacher herself 
watch in order to rise to and maintain her position 
as a superior teacher? The Chicago Principals’ 
Club, in its third annual yearbook, issued in June, 
1928, seeks to answer these questions in a report 
of a subcommittee on supervision. Twenty-seven 
factors are stated by the committee as most impor- 
tant in a long list which the committee developed. 
These 27 characteristics are of interest to school- 
board officials as high points which superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals more or less consciously 
look for in observing the work of teachers and in 
helping them improve. The factors are as follows: 
Twenty-seven Most Important Factors That 

Mark the Difference Between “Superior” 

and “Just Satisfactory” Teachers 

1. Discipline is largely a matter of indirect 
control; i.e., the teacher so skillfully plans and 
administers the program of pupil activities that 
everyone is kept interested and busy so that prac- 
tically no disciplinary problems arise. 

2. Sacrifices extra time and energy for the good 
of the school. 

3. Teacher is economical of time; begins on 
time; checks absence from a chart; has everything 
planned and ready; keeps everyone constructively 
busy all the time. 

4. Is deeply interested in her work. 

5. Secures pupil activity by the use of pur- 
poseful activity to secure interest. 

6. Is open-minded toward new movements in 
education. 

7. Assignment is definite in terms of units, 
projects, or topics, not merely by textbook pages. 

8. Has sympathetic and cordial relationship 
with all pupils assigned to her. 

9. Pupils under this teacher are intelligent 
participants rather than passive recipients. 

10. Is sensitive to the best ethical standards of 
the profession. 

11. Group participation is guided economically 
and productively in the discussion period; i.e., all 
participate in a discussion relevant to the subject 
and on a level with the pupil’s understanding. 


12. Pupils from this teacher succeed well in the 
next grade. 

13. Pupils’ goals are clearly outlined before the 
pupils at all times. 

14. Seeks out and makes use of new educational 
materials and methods of proven value. 

15. Pupils are encouraged and led to discover 
problems for themselves. 

16. Has a comparative attitude toward super- 
vision. 

17. “Gets on well” with pupils and parents. 

18. Pays as much attention to professional im- 
provement as to personal benefits, such as adequate 
pay, sick pay, tenure, etc. 

19. Seeks and follows advice of competent critics 
and school authorities. 

20. Teacher maintains learning situational pu- 
pils’ attention on work continuously. 

21. Both immediate and remote objectives are 
well defined; i.e., written daily, weekly, and semes- 
ter plans at hand. 

22. Initiative—is inventive, original, resource- 
ful in meeting new situations. 

23. Understands child nature; i.e., has an ade- 
quate working knowledge of child psychology. 

24. Enthusiasm—has active interest in cause, 
subject, or person. 

25. Cooperates vigorously in community service 
programs. 

26. Continues formal study while in service. 

27. Makes regular use of time outside of school 
hours for preparing schoolwork. 

In carrying its work to completion, the commit- 
tee listed in parallel form, a series of factors which 
are “secrets of success” and “secrets of failure” for 
the “superior” and the “just satisfactory” teacher. 

“SUPERIOR” 


Interested in their work. 

Have sympathetic relationship with all their pupils, 
respects the feelings of others. 

Understands child nature. 

They are loyal. 

Intelligent, they show understanding. 

Their pupils show improvement. 

Is idealistic. 

Is open-minded. 

Has adequate mastery of subjects taught. 

Possesses charm. 

Is enthusiastic. 

Shows initiative. 

Is sincere. 

Is industrious. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Desk A-21 

Please send me complete and full information 
about Tontine, the washable window shade. 
Name 





Has dynamic power. 

Is kind. 

Teaching objectives clearly defined. 

Seeks out new educational materials of proven value. 

Is courteous. 

Possesses poise. 

Earnestly strives for professional improvement. 

Sacrifices time and energy for the good of the school. 

Recognizes and uses the proper technic in the proper 
place. 

It trustworthy. 

Has a sense of proportion. 

Makes just and fair decisions. 

Recognizes own weakness and strives for improvement. 

Has cooperative attitude toward supervision. 

Is sociable. 

Has a broad background of general information. 

Has a broad general knowledge of the field of educa- 
tion. 

Is vigorous in health. 

Is tactful. 

Disciplines by indirect control. 

Optimistic. 

Is systematic. 

Is alert and attentive. 

Good carriage. 

Is adaptable. 

Vivacious. 

Gets on well with pupils and parents. 

Neat—of person and dress. : 

srowth—travel. 

Has a sense of humor. 

Has a command of good English. 

Seeks improvement by experimentation. 

Uprightness, cheerfulness, and leadership. 

Travel, broad reading, aesthetic sense, and fine heredity. 


“JUST SATISFACTORY” 
Not interested in work. 
Are not sympathetic. 
Does not understand child nature. 
They are not loyal. 
Do not show understanding. 
Pupils do not show satisfactory improvement. 
Is not idealistic. 
Will not alter fixed opinions. ‘ 
Does not have subject matter well in hand. 
Lacks winsomeness. 
Lacks enthusiasm. 
Is not original. 
Is not sincere. 
Is indolent. 
Lacks ability to get results. 
Is unkind. 
Apparently none are present. 
Does not use new methods of proven value. 
Lacking in courtesy. 
Lacks self-mastery. 
Not interested in professional improvement. 
Gives no extra time to the school. 
Poor technic. 
Is not reliable. 
Lacks a sense of justice. 
Lacks a sense of proportion. 
Is not conscious of shortcomings. 
Resents supervision. 
Lacks sociability. 


(Concluded on Page 70) 
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In Everything but Cost 
Ambler Fireproof Asbestos Schools 
Duplicate the Finest Masonry Structures 


The fire-safety of masonry buildings is obtainable at a fraction of the cost in Ambler Fireproof | 
Asbestos Schools. With walls and roofs of strong fireproof asbestos construction, Ambler school- | 
houses will remove your community from the terrible annual list of schoolhouse fire tragedies. 


Ambler Schools are attractive in appearance—a credit to the community, an ornament to any sur- 
roundings. Pleasing architectural detail and finished workmanship make Ambler schoolhouses 
look what they are—well designed, well built structures—pleasant places to learn or teach. ; 


s From the standpoint of educational efficiency, Ambler schools are second to none. They are the 
result of careful study of the best educational standards combined with the actual experience of 
practical educators. They are roomy, warm and comfortable—well lighted and ventilated, well 
planned for the best classroom conduct. 


In these real essentials, Ambler schools will serve you well—at a cost far below what you must i 
pay to secure them in a masonry structure. Your knowledge of the facts may mean much to your : 
community. Let us put them before you in our newest catalog, which illustrates fine one-room 
schools to consolidated or Junior High buildings. 


Send Now for 


this interesting, 
complete book 
on Ambler 
School build- 
ings. Yours for 


. \ “ss: FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
LIBERTY TRUST BLDG., Broad and Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 
200 JOHN ST. — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—823 Prospect Ave. 


dipSuetyie 
A-S-E 


Lockers Installed 
DURING THE SUMMER 


When corridors are free — and the work can 
be completed quickly, that is the time to at- 
tend to locker needs. Increased fall registra- 
tion will make this a real problem within the 
next six weeks. 


The All-Steel-Equip Company, having speed- 
ed up its production facilities, is able to take 
care of your needs promptly, with a minimum 
of delay. Our engineering department, with 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


many years of experience, can make a practi- 
cal and economical layout of your locker re- 
quirements. A sketch of your building or a 
brief description of your needs will enable 
them to help you—without any obligation on 
your part. 


Let us solve your locker problems for 
you. Write for more complete infor- 
mation contained in our catalogue C-25. 








(Concluded from Page 68) 


Lacking in general information. 

Does not have a broad knowledge of field of education. 

In bad health. 

Lacks tact. 

Poor in discipline. 

Lacks a sense of order. 

Not wide-awake. 

Poor carriage. 

Unable to adjust. 

Has trouble with pupils and parents. 

Lacks neatness in dress. 

Has not traveled. 

Has no sense of humor. 

Does not have command of good English. 

Will not experiment. 

Poor drill technic. 

Resorts to threats, nagging, and scolding. 

Deceitful. : 

Poor voice, inaccurate, lack of cooperation, lack of 
firmness, lack of self-reliance. 

Harassing family conditions. 

Neutral personality. 

Mentally unstable. 

Too old. 


EDUCATION IN THE PARTY PLATFORMS 

Education received less attention in the Demo- 
cratic and Republican party platforms of 1928 than 
it did in 1924, when the Republicans adopted a 
resolution favoring a department of welfare and 
education in the Federal government. 

The Democratic convention at Houston, Tex., in 
its platform adopted the following plank concern- 
ing the education: 

“We believe with Jefferson and other founders of 
the Republic, that ignorance is the enemy of free- 
dom and that each state, being responsible for the 
intellectual and moral qualifications of its citizens 
and for the expenditures of the monies collected 
by taxation for the support of its schools, shall use 
its sovereign right in all matters pertaining to 
education. 

“The Federal government should offer to the 
states such counsel, advice, results of research, and 
aid as may be made available through the Federal 
agencies for the general improvement of the schools 
in view of our national needs.” 

The Republican National Convention at Kansas 
City omitted from its platform any mention of a 
plank for the establishment of a department of 
education in the national government. A _ spokes- 
man for the National Education Association sug- 
gested a plank but failed to have the plank adopted 
by the committee on resolutions. 

“The platform contains a plank admonishing 
against efforts “to have the Federal government 
meddle in the field of state activities.” The plank 
declares that the Federal government should be 


zealous in respecting and maintaining the rights 
of the states in order that the balance of the dual 
system of government may be maintained. - 

The child-labor amendment, which was a part 
of the platform of 1924, was also omitted from the 
1928 platform. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—Sixty-eight new playgrounds have been made 
available for the school children of New York City. 
They will bring the total up to 375. These play- 
grounds are not all of the open-air and green-fields 
variety. Most of them, indeed, are gymnasiums 
within the school buildings. The great city’s sup- 
ply of open green fields is rather limited. But 
these indoor playing places are very much worth 
while. They are especially equipped for the use 
of mothers and babies. They will keep the children 
off the streets and occupy them. They will put to 
practical use the vacation leisure. There will be 
assemblies, exercises, group games, drills, dances, 
story periods, and club contests. 

—tThe school board of Pine Bluff, Ark., has ap- 
pointed Miss Pat Hargon, surgical supervisor of 
the Davis Hospital, as school nurse. She is a 
graduate trained nurse. 

—The health department of Mansfield, Ohio, has 
introduced a system whereby a child mentally sound 
and free from physical defects is permitted to wear 
a blue ribbon. This practice is the outgrowth of 
remedial work in connection with the institution 
of child-health examinations in schools, participa- 
tion in which increased from 720 children in 1921-22 
to 4,919 in 1924-25, and culminated in a parade on 
Child-Health Day, 1926, of nearly 3,700 blue-ribbon 
children, who were reviewed by the governor and 
his staff, and the state director of health. An 
annual blue-ribbon health day has become a local 
institution, and the blue-ribbon children have be- 
come the county’s chief pride. 


—In a recent health examination of 2,000 work- 
ing boys 15 to 17 years of age, attending the East 
Side Continuation School, New York City, it was 
found that only 225 boys were without serious phy- 
sical defects. About half were reported to have 
diseased tonsils or decayed teeth, or both, and a 
fourth had defective vision, in a few cases corrected 
by glasses. Other defects were malnutrition, nasal 


troubles, and heart defects, and 74 showed indica- 
tions of active or incipient tuberculosis. 

—By a recent action of the board of regents of 
the University of the State of New York, the med- 
ical-inspection bureau and the physical-education 


bureau of the state education department have been 
united into a new division to be known as “The 
Health and Physical Education Division.” Dr. 
Frederick R. Rogers has been appointed director of 
the new division. 

The medical-inspection bureau will be a bureau 
under the new division and will continue to be 
under the direction of Dr. William A. Howe, who 
has had charge of the work for many years. 

—tThe high school at Augusta, Me., during the 
past winter, rendered service to the entire com- 
munity by opening a skating rink for two months 
during the winter season. Citizens from all parts 
of the city joined with the students in this form 
of recreation. Recently 80 delegates representing 
thirteen schools, went to Augusta to take part in 
a winter carnival, a self-supporting festival which 
cost $1,000 to arrange. 

—The school board of Meriden, Conn., decided 
not to make vaccination compulsory. The board, 
however, went on record as indorsing the vaccina- 
tion treatment and voted to stage annually a 
volunteer vaccination campaign in the _ schools 
similar to the immunization campaign that has 
been conducted against diphtheria for several years. 


—During the month of January, the health 
officer of Santa Barbara county, California, Dr. 
F. G. Crandall, administered diphtheria immuni- 
zations to 411 children of the county. This brought 
the total number of children immunized in Santa 
Barbara county to almost 2,000. 

—Dr. John D. McCarthy, director of health of 
the New York City schools recommends medical 
examination for those who enter teacher-training 
schools. He believes that the adoption of this plan 
will reduce the number of absences for illness 
caused by ailments contracted before entering the 
profession. 


—The Maryland state department of health, co- 
operating with the parent-teacher associations and 
the state education department, is making arrange- 
ments for the examination of children who will 
enter school for the first time in September, so 
that physical defects may be discovered and cor- 
rected before school opens in the fall. There will 
be conferences for the prospective first graders, in 
addition to the health conference to be held each 
month in each county, under the auspices of the 
bureau of child hygiene. In 1927, the bureau ex- 
amined at these conferences 6,725 babies and young 
children. 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools. The air filter (extra 
equipment) can be of any make specified. 


Latest Improvements 


in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


backed by 38 years of specialized experience 


The Peerless Unit Ventilation Company 
was the pioneer manufacturer of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Units. Peerless Units 
built and installed fifteen years ago are 
still in service and giving perfect satis- 
faction. PeerVent improvements, there- 
fore, are based upon practical experience. 


And there are many improvements in 
the present-day PeerVent machine. A 


remarkable new radiator, silent motor, 
simplified dampers, and other mechani- 
cal features. Improved methods of con- 
trol—six standard combinations to choose 
from. Standardization of units, elimi- 
nating expensive special constructions. 


Write for Booklet on the Unit System of 
Heating and Ventilating; or, on request, 
we will send our local representative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION _CO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


| PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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The New 
Utility 


Now Chevrolet presents the New Utility 
Truck—a low priced haulage unit em- 
bodying every feature of advanced engi- 
neering developed through years of 
experience in commercial car building, 
and proved by exhaustive testing on the 
General Motors proving ground! 


A new four-speed transmission, with an 
extra low gear, gives tremendous pulling 
power for heavy roads, deep sand and 
steep hills—and reduces to the very min- 
imum the starting strain on motor, clutch 
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Truck 


. . . the Lowest Priced Truck with 
4 Speeds Forward ..4-Wheel Brakes 


and rear axle! Powerful, non-locking 4- 
wheel brakes, with a separate emergency 
brake, give a new measure of safety and 
utility. And a new ball-bearing worm- 
and-gear steering mechanism provides 
handling ease never before experienced 
in a low-priced transportation unit. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer and get a 
demonstration of this remarkable new 
truck. There is a body type designed 
especially to meet the requirements of 
your business. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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LARGEST BUILDER OF 


The New 
Utility Truck 


*520 


(Chassis Only) 
o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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SAVE YOUR BOOKS! 


Protect them with 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Double the Service of your books 
and Keep them Clean and Sanitary 


Holden Covers are now made in 
5 different qualities of material 


Teach Thrift in the School room 
Improve the Health of the Pupils 


BUY THE BEST— BUY LESS—SAVE MORE! 


SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 
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TAXATION 


THE ART OF SCHOOL BUDGETMAKING 

“Before a board of education can intelligently 
adopt its budget for current expenditures, it must 
consider its entire educational program. If, for in- 
stance, the schools are organized with six elemen- 
tary, three junior-high and three senior-high-school 
grades, the cost of operating each of these types of 
schools should be ascertained. If there are special 
schools the cost of such schools should be carefully 
estimated. Increase in school enrollment, and many 
other things have to be taken into consideration. It 
is thus evident that the school budget cannot be 
hastily adopted.” 


So said W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of City-Schools 
Division of the United States Bureau of Education, 
in a discussion on school budgetmaking. 

“Since the budget cannot be prepared without 
considering the educational program, authorities on 
school administration recommend that the super- 
intendent of schools, with the assistance of the busi- 
ness manager, the associate superintendents, and 
the principals prepare a tentative budget showing 
the amount of money needed for general control, in- 
struction, operation, maintenance, auxiliary agen- 
cies, fixed charges, and for the numerous subdivi- 
sions under each of these general headings. When 
the superintendent presents his estimates to the 
board of education he should be prepared to explain 
in detail why the amount requested for each item 
is needed.” 

No hard and fast rule can be made as to what 
per cent of the total amount of the budget should 
be devoted to each item since conditions are not the 
Same in all cities. For example, City A, a southern 
city, may find it necessary to expend only a relative- 
lv small amount for the operation of the school 
plant, while City B, a northern city, may find it 
necessary to expend a relatively large amount for 
this purpose. Conditions vary from year to year 
Within the same system. For instance, a board of 
education may increase the salaries of teachers, and 
if other expenses are not increased in like propor- 
tion the per cent devoted to instruction would be 
increased, 





The following table is presented to show the per 
cent of total current expenditures (1925-26) for 35 
cities of 100,000 or more population for general 
control, instruction, operation of plant, maintenance 
of plant, coordinate activities, and auxiliary 
agencies, and for fixed charges; also, the lowest and 
the highest per cent among these 35 cities for each 
of these main items: 


Percent Lowest Highest 
of total percent per cent 
General control ........ 3.7 1.2 5.5 
BUGULOCUION: 634.53 456.58 3556.3 76.9 69.6 84.5 
Operation of plant...... 9.6 5.3 13.9 
Maintenance of plant... 5.3 1.9 10.7 
Coordinate activities and 
auxiliary agencies.... 2.6 2 3.7 
Fixed charges ......... 1.9 sa 5.6 


The school system spending the lowest or the 
highest per cent for any one of the foregoing gen- 
eral items is evidently departing considerably from 
the average practice in cities of 100,000 or more 
population. 

In considering the school budget, boards of edu- 
cation should watch closely the limitations of in- 
come—the amount available from state and from 
local sources. If the tentative budget is found to 
exceed the anticipated income, it will be necessary 
to revise the proposed budget item by item, or else 
find a way to increase the income so that the budget 
and the income may balance. 

In those cities in which the board of education is 
fiscally dependent upon some municipal body, the 
board not only has to give careful consideration to 
the budget, but it also has to defend it before the 
city council, the*board of estimate or other review- 
ing body; so, upon the whole, the preparation and 
the adoption of the annual school budget, require 
time and all the expert assistance available. 

Although authorities on school administration 
recommend that the tentative budget be prepared 
by the superintendent of schools with the help of his 
assistants, in practice the full responsibility for its 
preparation is not always intrusted to him. In 23 
of 48 school systems in cities of 100,000 or more 
population reporting to the Bureau of Education, 
the superintendent prepares the budget, in 5 he 
assists the committee on finance, in 9 he cooperates 
with the business manager, and in 3 he prepares 
the “educational part” of the budget. In 2 of the 
48 cities the budget is prepared by the business 
manager, in 2 by the secretary-treasurer, in 1 by 





Springfield, Massachusetts 


the city commission, in 2 by the auditor, and in 1 
by the comptroller. 

In 73 of 130 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 
population reporting, the superintendent prepares 
the budget; in 9 he assists the board of education; 
in 8 he cooperates with the business manager; in 4 
with the secretary of the board; in 10 with the 
committee on finance; and in 3 the superintendent 
prepares the “educational part.” In 6 of the 130 
cities the budget is prepared by the business man- 
ager, in 12 by the secretary of the board, in 2 by 
the board, and in 3 by the finance committee. 

In 252 of 508 cities between 2,500 and 30,000 
population reporting, the superintendent of schools 
prepares the school budget; in 95 cities the budget 
is prepared by the board; in 95, by a committee of 
the board; and in 66, by the secretary of the board. 


SCHOOL TAXATION IN KANSAS 

Prof. C. E. Rarick, of the rural education de- 
partment of the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Hays, Kansas, speaking before the rural education 
conference at Pittsburg, on “The Financing of Edu- 
cation in Kansas,” pleaded for state aid in solving 
the financial problems of the rural districts, point- 
ing out that there is a great deal of difference in 
the number of mills assessed in the various dis- 
tricts. The tax for schools varies from .8 mills in 
some districts, to 60 mills in other districts. He 
showed that there is plenty of wealth and income 
in the state of Kansas, but he also pointed ot that 
the state is not supporting the educational program 
since the county bears the burden of taxation. Prof. 
Rarick, in his talk, did not argue for more money, 
but for equal educational opportunity for ‘all the 
pupils. 

Instead of leaving the raising of revenue for 
schools to the local school district as at present, 
Prof. Rarick urged that the state government raise 
50 per cent of the present amount spent for schools, 
and that the other 50 per cent be derived from a tax 
on luxuries and incomes. He urged that the school 
people support men in the legislature who will plan 
and carry out a suitable financial program for the 
state’s rural schools. 


THE COST OF INSTRUCTION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA SCHOOLS 

The state education department of North Carolina 

has issued a report dealing with the cost of in- 

struction in North Carolina schools for the’school 

year 1926-27, in which a comparison is made be- 

tween high schools and elementary schools for the 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 


. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Reed and Corlett, Architects 


excel for schools. 
to each sash mean ideal ventilation 
and light control. 





DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING 
TYPE WINDOWS 


Shades attached 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





white race in respect to cost of instruction and those 
factors affecting it. 

The report: shows that in 1926-27 it cost an 
average of $6.99 a month to instruct each high- 
school pupil enrolled, and $2.94 a month to instruct 
each elementary-school pupil. In other words, high- 
school instruction costs more than twice as much 
as elementary instruction. 

A noticeable feature of the report is that for 
the last three years the difference in cost between 
the high schools and the elementary schools is 
slightly decreasing. This holds true in both rural 
and city schools, and is due largely to the increasing 
cost in the elementary schools. The cost in high 
schools shows no marked tendency either to increase 
or decrease, but is practically static. 

On the basis of average daily attendance, prac- 
tically the same situation as to the relation be- 


tween high-school and elementary-school costs 
exists. In the high school, it costs an average of 


$8.22 a month, whereas in the elementary school, 
the cost of instruction is $3.86 per month. There 
is a difference of $4.56 in cost in the two types of 
schools on this basis. Just as in case of the cost 
on the basis of pupil enrollment, the high-school 
cost of instruction is more than double the elemen- 
tary cost. 

Just as in the case of the cost on the enrollment 
basis, the report shows some very definite tendencies 
after the first year, the average high-school cost 
slightly decreases from year to year, whereas the 
elementary cost, on the other hand, shows a definite 
tendency to increase. This tendency is noticeable 
in the rural and city systems as grouped separately. 
The difference in high-school and elementary cos! 
in rural school, in 1924-25, is $5.12, and $4.76 in 
1926-27. In city schools, the difference is $3.84 in 
1924-25, and $3.35 in 1926-27. 

It is shown that the average city teacher receives 
from $15 to 18 per month more than the average 
rural teacher. In the elementary schools, the dif- 


ference in per-capita cost between rural and city 
schools is not apparent for the reason that the 
average city elementary teacher is paid considerably 
more than the average rural elementary teacher, 
more than $40 per month. 

The report indicates very clearly that the differ- 
ence in training of teachers in the high and ele- 


mentary schools in both rural and elementary 
schools is decreasing due to the gradual raising of 
the level of elementary instruction. The difference 
in training of city teachers decreased from 1.237 
years in 1923-24 to .613 years in 1926-27. 

An examination of the term facts appears to 
indicate a close relation between the length of term 
and the training of teachers, and indirectly the 
cost of instruction. It is shown that a longer school 
term, higher trained teachers, better attendance, 
and a higher cost usually go together in any school 
system. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—Expenditures for public schools, according to 
the United States Bureau of Education, have 
doubled since 1920 and the cost of maintaining a 
pupil in a public school is more than two and a half 
times as great as it was seventeen years ago. Back 
in 1913, the cost of schools, divided by the number 
of pupils actually attending, showed that $38.31 
annually should be chalked up against each of them. 
In 1916 the figure had grown to $49.12, in 1920 to 
$64.16, in 1925 to $98.45, while the latest figure 
available shows an expenditure of $102.05. 

—The Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education had a 
bond issue of $1,500,000, which it sold to itself. 
The prevailing rate of interest for such investments 
is 4 per cent. The Pittsburgh Gazette, in comment- 
ing on the board’s action, says: “As the investment 
of the board, they will bear 3% per cent interest. 
Thus, to the taxpayers of the city, there will be 
saved $7,500 in interest charges the first year dur- 
ing which the bonds are outstanding and relatively 
less as the serial issue is retired at the rate of 
$50,000 per year over the 30 years for which it is 
issued.” 

—The tentative budget of the board of education 
of New York City has been fixed at between $127,- 
500,000 and $128,000,000. 

—The finance and budget committee of the New 
York City board of education, under the direction 
of Chairman Arthur S. Somers, has begun its budget 
building for 1929. The committee will be in daily 
session until the budget is completed. 

—A $50,000 school-bond issue was carried at 
Guyman, Okla. The bonds contemplate two build- 
ings, one at $30,000 and another at $20,000. 


—A _ $60,000 bond issue for a new high school 
was carried at Holden, Mo. The vote was 705 for 
and 88 against. 

—University City, Mo., suburb of St. Louis, 
passed a $550,000 bond issue for a new high school. 
A $5,000 school-bond issue was defeated in the 
Carbon school distriet (Corning), lowa. The voters 
said “no” by a vote of 83 to 50 

—The school board of Dearborn, Mich., cut the 
budget from $433,700 from last year to $366,000, 
thus effecting a reduction of $67,700. In compari- 
son of tax rates, the estimated rate of $11.80 for 
1928-29 is considerably under that of last year which 
was $15.74. The rate for the year 1926-27 was 
$12.42 and that for 1925-26 was $15.26. Superin- 
tendent Ray H,. Adams, who has just completed a 
complete summary and treatise regarding the costs 
of operation of the Dearborn schools for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, amounted to $126.83 
per capita. This figure represents the costs during 
that year of the current expenses in educating a 
child. 

—At Bernalillo, N. 
issue was defeated. 

—The state education department of North Caro- 
lina, in a recent pamphlet, discusses the cost of 
instruction in the white elementary schools of the 
state. The study, which is based on facts for a 
number of successive years, indicates fairly well the 
direction that phase of education is taking. 

The report shows that in 1922-23, it cost an 
average of $2.58 a month to instruct each pupil 
enrolled in the elementary schools. In 1926-27, it 
took nearly $3 per month. On the basis of attend- 
ance, it is shown that the cost was $3.52 a month 
for the year 1922-23, while in 1926-27 it cost $3.86 
per month. 

In 1922-23, the cost of instruction was $2.40 per 
pupil enrolled in rural schools, and $3.26 in city 
schools, a difference of 86 cents a month. In 
1926-27, the difference in average cost of instruction 
in rural and city schools was $1.21 a month. On 
the basis of average attendance, the difference in 
cost of instruction was 74 cents in 1922-23, and 
$1.16 in 1926-27. 

It was found that the cost of instruction is higher 
in the city schools than in the rural schools. It 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Commerce & Finance Building, Indiana University, Bloomington. Robert Frost Daggett, Architect. 


Built of Old Gothic Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


New Way to Build of Stone 


Greatly 


HE building shown above illustrates 

the new way of using Indiana Lime- 
stone for facing the entire walls of a 
building which should prove of interest 
to every school official who has under 
consideration the construction of a new 
school building. 


Indiana Limestone for Random Ashlar 
facing such as this is prepared in sawed 
strips four inches thick at the quarries 
and shipped directly to the job. There it 
is broken into lengths with the aid of an 
electric carborundum saw, or often an or- 
dinary hand-saw is used, ready for stone- 
masons or bricklayers to lay it up in the 


wall. The more expensive cut-stone work is used only for the trim. 


This method of construction is being widely used in college and 
church buildings in various parts of the country. It offers a way of se- 





Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar construction is the 
newest way of using stone. Costs are much lower. 


Lowers Costs 


curing the full beauty and permanency of a 
natural stone exterior at a much lower cost 
than if cut-stone were used throughout. 


If you are interested in making your 
school-building dollar produce a structure 
that will be outstanding in its permanent 
beauty as well as practical utility, our 
Random Ashlar construction offers you 
a unique opportunity. It is a pleasing 
variation from the school building with 
walls of brick trimmed with Indiana 
Limestone. 


Write for our booklets showing many 
fine examples of school and college 
buildings and describing in detail the 


use of Random Ashlar. The information these booklets contain may 
show you a way to achieve unusual results along new lines in your 
school buildings. Address Box 780, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Williams Reversible Window Equipment has been in- 
stalled in twenty new school buildings erected in the 
city of Canton, Ohio, in the last twelve years. These 


Lincoln Junior High School, Canton, O. Vernon Redding & Associates, Mansfield, O., Architects. 
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buildings have better ventilation and cleaner windows 


at a lower cost because of this equipment. Hence it 


has been ordered repeatedly. 


Williams Equipped Windows 


Canton Schools 





Lehmann Junior High School, Canton, Ohio. 
Thayer & Johnson, Architects, 
New Castle, Pa., and Cleveland, O. 





McKinley High School, Canton, O. 
George F. Hammond, Architect, Cleveland, O. 
We have been manufactur- 
ing and installing Reversible 
Window Equipment for 
twenty-five years. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO., E.37th St. at Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ASS ad ey 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 





(Concluded from Page 74) 

is true that the larger the city, the greater the cost. 
The larger systems, with training schools, pay their 
teachers a higher monthly salary; the number of 
pupils per teacher is smaller. These three facts 
working in conjunction with each other, account 
for the higher cost of instruction in the larger city 
systems. 

—A recent report of financial facts of the city 
schools of San Francisco, Calif., shows that during 
the fiscal year 1926-27, the cost of operating the 
public schools of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco amounted to $7,489,121. The expenditures for 
the year divided among the different departments 
of the schools are as follows: 

Administration, $167,647; teachers, $5,925,580; 
janitors and engineers, $414,691: or a total paid 
directly in salaries of $6,507.919, leaving a balance 
for other expenses of $981,201. 

Of the balance, $432,470 will be expended for 
repairs; $73,079 for books; and $150,951 for sup- 
plies. These three items must interest builders, 
bcoksellers, and paper merchants. A_ total of 
$220,270 will be spent for the operation of kinder- 
gartens. 

A survey made by the state department of educa- 
tion of Illinois shows the comparative tax rate for 
school purposes exacted in cities of less than 10,000 
population, as follows: 

Forest Park, $5.75; Berwyn, $4; Cicero, $3.95; 
Maywood, $3.75; Oak Park, $3.67; Waukegan, 
$3.52; Harvey, $3.42; Blue Island, $3.38; Herrin, 
$3.38; LaGrange, $3.38; Marion, $3.38; Murphys- 
boro, $3.38; West Frankfort, $3.38; Wilmette, 
$3.38; Centralia, $3.38; Chicago Heights, $3.12; 
Evanston No. 76, $3.06; Evanston No. 75, $3.03; 


Granite City, $3.01; East Moline, $2.75; Joliet, 


$2.75; Mt. “Vernon, $2.48; Streator, $2.48; Col- 
linsville, $2.28; Pekin, $2.18; Belleville, $2.07; 


Alton, $2; East Aurora, $2; Champaigne, $2; De- 
catur, $2; Kewanee, $2; Mattoon, $2; Moline, $2; 
East St. Louis, $1.80; Lineoln, $1.70; Danville, 
$1.70; Elgin, $1.70; Kankakee, $1.69; Springfield, 
$1.63; Canton, $1.60; Chicago, $1.52; Freeport, 
$1.50; Bloomington, $1.38; Galesburg, $1.38; 
Peoria, $1.38; Quincey, $1.38; Rockford, $1.38; Jack- 
sonville, $1.37; Cairo, $1.27; Ottawa, $1.24. 

—The citizens of Blackfoot, Idaho, voted $150,000 
for a new high school and a grade school. More 
than 1,000 children marched in parade urging tax- 
payers to support the issue. 


—At Hazel Park, Mich., a $500,000 school-bond 
issue was voted. Of this amount, $150,000 will go 
for a site and $350,000 for a high school. 

—President John Carlson of the board of educa- 
tion of Kansas City, Kans., advocates the pay-as- 
you-go plan in dealing with school finances. The 
Kansas City Journal by way of comment says: 
“Mr. Carlson points out that not only is his city 
saving much money on interest charges which bonds 
entail, but taxes also will soon be reduced there 
as a result of the board’s wise policy. And, mind 
you, the public schools are being fully cared for at 
the same time. Is that an unbusinesslike, a slow- 
going, a shameful course for good citizenship to 
pursue? Will such a program of development ruin 
a town?” 

—Three questions are asked by the school author- 
ities of El Paso, Texas. (1) What would it cost 
now to have El Paso entirely equipped with the best 
modern school buildings? (2) What would it cost 
to build now enough school buildings to accom- 
modate school children here, leaving old buildings 
as they are, except some remodeling of the worst 
ones? (3) What outlay is it practicable now to 
undertake in El Paso for school improvement pur- 
poses, leaving other needs for the future? The 
answer to question 1 is $2,000,000; to question 2 is 
$1.000,000; and to question 3 is $600,000. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has com- 
pleted plans for the issuance of $215,000 in bonds 
for the construction of a new auditorium at the 
Arsenal Technical High School. 

—Springfield, Mass. Supt. Z. E. Scott recently 
presented a report to the school board citing the 
crowded conditions in the school buildings of the 
city. Supt. Scott pointed out that part-time sched- 
ules and portable structures are the only immediate 
solution of the problem as it exists. 

—Vallejo, Calif. The school board has approved 
the purchase of the Bay Terrace school property 
from the U. S. Housing Corporation for $10,000. 
The building, which was erected during the war, 
was secured at an exceptionally low price, as the 
original cost of construction amounted to approxi- 
mately $70,000. 

— Indianapolis. Ind. The school board has 
severely criticized the state board of tax commis- 
sioners for its reduction of the repair fund and for 
the delay in approving the bond issue for the pro- 
posed technical-high-school auditorium. The school 
board has been compelled to reduce that part of 
the budget dealing with summer repairs far below 


what the normal cost of operations should be. Ap- 
proximately $86,000 was carried in the budget for 
the summer repair program, and it was pointed out 
that only one third of the repairwork could be 
carried out under the p‘eseit limited allowance. 
Elburn, Ill. The objectors to the erection of 
a high school recently withdrew their petition for 
an injunction to restrain the high-school board from 
issuing $93,000 in bonds for a community high 
school. With the withdrawal of the petition, the 
bonds may be issued and the steps taken to erect 
the building. 


TULSA’S SCHOOL-BOND INDEBTEDNESS 

Dr. Charles FE. Chadsey. in making a survey of 
the school system of Tulsa, Okla., discusses the 
question of local bonded indebtedness per capita 
of the population as compared with 44 cities of 
similar size. Of the list of cities reported, 26 have 
a higher bonded indebtedness than Tulsa, while 18 
cities have a lower debt. 

Dr. Chadsey finds that where Tulsa reports 
$33.49, Yonkers, N. Y., has $74.81; Flint, Mich., 
$65.95; Canton. Ohio, $63.50; Oakland, Calif, 
$56.01; Des Moines, Towa, $55.01; Reading, Pa., 
$54.58, ete. 

In inspecting the cities with larger per-capita 
honded indebtedness than Tulsa, one is impressed 
by the fact that there is no one section of the coun- 
try where the people have been especially inclined 
to bond themselves to an unusually large extent. 
Cities in Ohio, Colorado, Towa, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, Indiana, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
California, and New York, report a much heavier 
honded indebtedness than Tulsa. Thus the east, 
the middle west, and the Rocky Mountain region 
and the Pacific Coast region all contain cities in 
this group. 





In general, the vounger cities which have been 
rapidly growing have a larger indebtedness. This 
is almost inevitable, for the problem of supplying 
adequate accommodations for pupils is much more 
difficult when the population is increasing rapidly 
than when the increase is slow. Cities like Worces- 
ter, Mass., which have had a comparatively slow 
growth will naturally, even if expensive buildings 
are provided, have a lower per-capita indebtedness 
than cities such as Tulsa which have had to build 
relatively large numbers of buildings in compara- 
tively recent years, piling up indebtedness rather 
more rapidly than it can be lessened through the 
retirement of bonds under the serial plan. 
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procananters for 
Doors tor Schools 


N EVERY Flush Door Made by Roddis there are 
five solid layers of wood —the built-up softwood 
core, two layers of cross-band veneer and two 

layers of surface veneer. Such construction has proved, 
by years of performance, to possess maximum sound- 
proofing qualities. 


Roddis is the world’s largest producer of French and 
Flush Doors. Every door made by Roddis carries an 
unconditional guarantee against warping, swelling, 
peeling and shrinking. 
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So carefully are the woods selected in Roddis forests, 
for Roddis doors, that two years elapse from the cut- 
ting of the timber to the completed door. 


When you specify Roddis Doors, you are assured of the 
utmost in value. You enjoy the added advantage of 
the superior fire-resistive and sound-proof qualities of 
doors by Roddis. 


Any finish may be had—any size or shape of opening— 
any arrangement of inlaid numbers or letters. Gladly 
will a Roddis representative quote on your require- 
ments. 


RODDIS LUMBER AND VENEER COMPANY 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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Branches in all Principal Cities 


RODDIS DOORS 


WORLDS LARGEST PRODUCER OF FLUSH DOORS 
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ar The peculiar fitness of DEN- 
= ZAR for classroom illumina- 
one tion is convincingly demon- 
ae strated by thousands of satis- 
g factory installations in all parts 
ag of the country. 

* We will gladly send you on 
Ad request an impressive list of 
aK grade schools, high schools, and 


colleges in which DENZAR is 
used. 
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BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO 
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DENZAR is made in various 
styles and sizes to meet all 
requirements of classroom, 
auditorium, and gymnasium 
lighting. 


Without expense or obligation 
on your part we will gladly 
arrange for a demonstration in 
any school building you may 
designate so that you may see 
for yourself why DENZAR is 
the preferred light for schools. 





WRITE TODAY FOR COPY OF THE DENZAR CATALOG 
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BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


NEW FIFTEEN-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM 
AT PORTLAND 

Construction work has heen started on six new 
school-building projects at Portland, Oreg. The 
Lusiding projects, which total $1,417,000 in value, 
are part of the fifteen-year building program rec- 
ommended by the U. 8S. Bureau of Education. These, 
with the buildings under construction at the pres- 
ent time, will bring the active construction total 
of the board to $2,453,000, almost exhausting the 
$2,500,000 remaining from the second five-year 
period bond issue. 

The new program calls for setting aside $300,000 
of each of the special levies for construction and 
acquisition of grounds, and places the program on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. The largest item of the 
program, which is also the largest for the year, is 
the High School of Commerce, to be erected at an 
estimated cost of $750,000. 

Two other buildings included in the projected 
list are the Llewellyn School, which will cost ap- 
proximately $220,000, and the Beach School, costing 
$240,000. The Rose City Park School gymnasium 
will cost approximately $25,000 and the Jefferson 
High School gymnasium $100,000. 

The six buildings now under construction are the 
Portsmouth School, to cost $274,000; the Sabin 
School, to cost $240,000; the Girls’ Polytechnic, to 
cost $335,000; the second unit of the Terwilliger 
School; the Linnton School, $142,000; and the Ains- 
worth School gymnasium, to cost $20,000. 


HOLD JANITOR-ENGINEER’S SCHOOL AT 
PITTSBURG, KANS. 

A janitor-engineer’s school was held June 4 to 8 
at the Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kans., with Prof. Marion W. Smith of the Smith- 
Hughes vocational department in charge. The 
school, which is operated on the vocational plan, 
aims to promote the interest of janitors and care- 
takers in performing their duties with the greatest 
efficiency by the most approved methods. 

A total of 86 men from Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Missouri, composed this year’s class which was 
larger than last year. 


Dr. C. E. Reeves of Elmira, N. Y., Mr. Ed 


O’Dower of Neodesha, Mr. W. R. MeNeice of Coffey- 
ville, Prof. G. E. Braley and Prof. Harry Hall were 
among the lecturers. 

At the close of the school, those in attendance 
formed an association to be known as the State 
Janitor-Engineer’s Association, the object of which 
is to promote sociability and mutual helpfulness. 
A board was chosen and a committee selected to 
prepare articles of organization which will be pre- 
sented at the next meeting of the association. 

The officers are as follows: Mr. L. V. Burfield, 
Independence, chairman: Mr. Ed O’Dower, Neode- 
sha, president; Mr. W. R. McNeice, Coffeyville, sec- 
retary. 


— 


BUILDING NEWS 

—The central school building at Sunapee, N. H.., 
burned on May 28, with a loss of $50,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. 

Plans have been completed for the rebuilding of 
the school, which is to be located on a new site. 

—New York, N. Y. The school-building bureau 
of the board of education has demonstrated that 
the revision of plans and specifications for new 
school buildings to safeguard them from water 
seepage adds but little to the cost. In one contract, 
bids for which were opened on June 6, the low bid 
in November was $322,000, while the low bid in 
June was $328,450. In the bidding for the contract 
for a school at Glendale, the low bid under alter- 
nate A was $527,700. Under alternate B, the low 
bid was $528,900. 

—Mr. Julius Rosenwald, millionaire philanthro- 
pist of Chicago, recently made an additional gift 
of $2,000,000 to the Rosenwald Fund for colored 
schools in the south. Mr. Rosenwald expressed the 
desire that the Rosenwald Fund, which now exceeds 
$20,000,000, be fully expended within 25 vears after 
his death. He is of the opinion that the greatest 
good can come through the use of the entire sum, 
both principal and interest, by the present gen- 
eration. 

The Rosenwald Fund is being administered by 
a board of trustees, of which Mr. Rosenwald is 
chairman. Some of the money is being used to 
aid the Southern states in building rural schools 
for negroes and a certain sum is set aside for the 
higher education of the negroes. 

—Chiecago, Ill. A $400,000 gymnasium for the 
elementary and high schools of the University of 
Chicago has been made possible through the gifts 
of Mr. B. E. Sunny, chairman of the board of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 


Stamford, Conn. The new high school in pro- 
cess of completion with cost compete, with equip- 
ment and athletic field, approximately $1,500,000. 
The building which is considered the largest and 
best-built high school in the country, has_ been 
erected at a cost which is far below that of any 
similar building. In the erection of the building, 
the building committee has kept within the appro- 
priation and has obtained superior equipment for 
less money than was anticipated. The architects of 
the building are Messrs. Knappe & Morris, of New 
York City. 

—The board of education at Bloomfield, N. J., 

has awarded contracts for an addition to the high 
school, to cost $921,000. The construction program 
includes an addition of 26 classrooms, a gymnasiutu, 
and an enlargement of the auditorium. 
East Las Vegas, N. Mex. The school board 
has awarded the contract for the erection of a 
twelve-room grade school to replace a_ building 
destroyed by fire. The building which is being 
erected from plans prepared by architects Meem 
and McCormick of Santa Fe, will embody the most 
modern ideas in school-building planning and con- 
struction. 

—Cambridge, Mass. The school board has made 
a request for an appropriation of $650,000 for the 
erection of a school to replace the Roberts School. 

—The New York City school authorities have 
been forced to plan for a large number of new 
buildings for high schools and for the organization 
of new high se “hools to relieve the present over- 
crowded conditions due to large increases in the 
number of boys and girls seeking a high-school edu- 
cation in the city. 





Three new buildings are planned at the present 
time for housing the Tilden, the Abraham Lincoln, 
and the John Adams High Schools. The first two 
of these buildings are provided for in the 1927 pro- 
gram, plans of which will be ready next fall. 


In addition to these high schools, the building 
bureau has made plans for a number of other high 
schools, contracts for which will be awarded in the 
near future. The board has recently approved 
plans for the Seward Park, the Textile, and the 
Evander Childs High Schools, and for additions to 
the Lane and Newton High Schools. The estimated 
cost of these buildings ranges from $2,300,000 to 
$2,850,000, and the additions from $500,000 to 
$850,000. 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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First Safety 
And Then Cost= 


It is unnecessary to point out to any one in- 
terested in school construction the advantages 
of permanence and fire safety. Schools built 
with Truscon Metal Lath in the walls and 
ceilings, I-Plates for the roof deck, Steel Joists 
in the floors, and Truscon Steel Windows in 
the exterior walls, possess these obvious ad- 
vantages of permanence and safety from fire 
at the same time that other advantages, such 
as soundproofness, low maintenance cost, 
superior daylighting and ventilation and the 
like are gained. Truscon engineers will co- 
operate with school board representatives and 
architects in design of schools where the use 
of these materials is contemplated. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown Ohio. 
Established 1903 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 





Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Permanent Building Products. 
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The recently completed Orlando High School, Orlando, Florida. This building is modern in every detail of construction and equipment, 
including the Lupton Steel Windows which are installed throughout. Howard M. Reynolds, Architect. D. D. Thomas & Sons, Contractors. 


LUPTON MAKES STEEL WINDOWS for EVERY TYPE OF SCHOOL 


erste type of school building you plan, you can sup- 

ply it economically with natural lighting and ventilation 

through the correct application of Lupton Steel Windows. 
Lupton makes fine steel windows in varied types to suit 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


(Concluded from Page 78) 

It is expected that the new buildings for the 
Roosevelt and the Richmond High Schools will be 
ready for the fall opening. Later in the term, the 
DeWitt Clinton High School will be opened to 
students. 

—Walden, N. Y. A new elementary and high 
school has been completed, at a cost of $300,000. 

—The citizens of Patchogue, N. Y., have approved 
a new school, to cost $175,000. 

—Bonds in the amount of $180,000 have been 
voted for the erection of a grade school and for the 
enlargement of the high school. A new home- 
economies cottage will be erected according to plans 
prepared by a Smith-Hughes representative. 

—Los Angeles, Calif. The last three of the forty 
school tunnels provided for by a bond issue of 
$350,000 will be completed in the near future. 

—The board of education of New York City has 
approved the first plans for new school construction 
submitted by Superintendent of School Buildings, 
Walter C. Martin, since his election in June. The 
plans are for Public School 187, Manhattan, and 
Public School 92, Bronx. The board has also ap- 
proved the plans for Publie School 104, Bronx, the 
layout of which provides for the erection of sections 
A and B of the standard M-type building, four 
stories high, with accommodations for pupils of 
the kindergarten to 6B grades. The building will 
contain about 31 classrooms. 

—Plans have been completed for a new audi- 
torium-gymnasium, to be erected on the grounds 
of the Canandaigua Academy at Canandaigua, N. 
Y. The building will be erected from plans pre- 
pared by Architect Wilson Potter, New York City, 
and will cost $225,000. It is expected that the 
building will be completed in May, 1929. 

—Keene, N. H. A new school building, costing 
$100,000, has been completed in West Keene. 

—A survey of the school property at Bogota, N. 
J., has been made by engineer Rudolph Schweizer, 
Jr., as a means of establishing correct boundary 
lines and establishing a permanent record. 

—Toledo, Ohio. The citizens have been asked 
to approve a bond issue of $5,000,000 for school- 
building needs covering the next five years, at the 
next fall election. The proceeds of the bond issue 
will be used during the five years as required, to 
carry forward the ordinary expansion requirements 
of the schools. 

—Staten Island, N. Y. A program of school- 
building construction costing $1,250,000 will be 


every form of school construction and has successfully applied 
these windows to many schools over a period of fifteen years. 
Before you build, consult Lupton about the windows. There 
will be no obligation attached to your inquiry. 


2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


indows 





carried out in 1928 in order to keep pace with the 
ever-growing needs of the community. The largest 
single item in the school-building program is a vo- 
cational and continuation school, to cost about 
$3,000,000. 

In addition to these projects, the 1929 program 
will include the construction of several new schools 
and additions to some already built. 

The new building program has been started as a 
result of the opening of new bridges linking the 
Staten Island borough with New Jersey. 

—The citizens of Pleasantville, N. Y., have voted 
bonds in the amount of $400,000 for the erection of 
a senior high school. The bonds for the. site 
amounted to $40,000. 

—Summit, N. J. A junior high school, costing 
$380,000, was completed on July 1. The building, 
which is located in the center of the town, will be 
dedicated in September, 1928. 

—Detroit, Mich. The recent action of the board 
of education in transferring $610,000 from the 
teachers’ college fund to the elementary-school 
building fund, brings the total amount to be spent 
for new schools, to $2,824,706. The program in- 
cludes one new elementary school, nine elementary 
units, two intermediates, an addition to the South- 
eastern High School, and a unit of a new school for 
crippled children. 

—Houston, Tex. The board of education has re- 
quested Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer to prepare a tenta- 
tive program of school construction as provided for 
in a $4,000,000 bond issue recently voted by the 
school district. A bond issue of $1,000,000 was 
placed on sale on August 1. The board has selected 
nine Houston architects who will prepare plans and 
specifications for the various projects in the build- 
ing program. 

—New Britain, Conn. The board of education 
is facing a program of repairs for the various city 
schools that is estimated to cost at least $6,690 in 
addition to the present sum of $25,929 available for 
the purpose in the budget. 

As the city council and the board of finance have 
failed to approve the repair item as provided for 
in the annual budget, it was decided to have Presi- 
dent P. E. King appear before the board of finance 
with the request that additional funds be provided 
to provide for the upkeep of the school plant. 

The finance committee of the board presented a 
statement showing that of the $40,500 appropriated 
this year for repairs, the sum of $25,929 remains, 








and that there is imperative work to be done cost- 
ing $2,414, and in addition, a supplementary list 
of repairs which will cost $25,205, thus leaving a 
gross shortage of $36,690. 

—Construction work has been started on a junior 
high school at Gloversville, N. Y., to cost $350,000. 

—An appropriation of $500,000 has been made 
for a high school at Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

—Valley Stream, N. Y. The citizens have ap- 
proved a proposition to erect a high school at a cost 
of $750,000. 

—An appropriation of $250,000 has been made 

for an addition to the school at Islip, N. Y. 
School District No. 17 of Anderson county, S. 
C., has announced the sale of $105,000 in school 
bonds. Of the total bond issue, $4,000 will mature 
on July 1 of each year for 25 years, commencing 
July 1, 1931, and $5,000 on July 1, 1956. The funds 
derived from the sale of the bonds will be used in 
erecting and equipping school buildings in the dis- 
trict. 

—Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
recommendation providing for the employment of 
a firm of engineers to make a study and to report 
on the plans and specifications of the 34 schools 
embodied in the report of the school architect of 
May 14. 

—The new high-school building erected at Verona, 
N. Y., was dedicated with oratory and music. Dr. 
Avery Skinner of the state department was the 
principal speaker. 

—The new million-dollar high school erected at 
Salem, Mass., was dedicated with appropriate ex- 
ercises. Superintendent George M. Bemis presided. 
The speakers were Frank P. Morse, state director 
of secondary education, and Principal Maurice B. 
Smith. 


—A rich program attended the dedication of the 
new grade school and gymnasium at Charlevoix, 
Mich. Mrs. Brayton Saltonstall, president of the 
board of education, presided. Short talks were 
made by Warren 8S. Holmes, architect, and Super- 
intendent George H. Coverdale. The dedicatory 
address was made by Webster H. Pearce, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The new structure 
cost $165,000. 


—The addition to the Southington, Ohio, cen- 
tralized school was dedicated with music and 
speeches. Mrs. Laura McEwan, superintendent of 
schools, presided. The members of the township 





board were presented to the audience. 
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¢ What Do Fence W 


Specifications 
Mean? 


PECIFICATIONS on fence all sound 
practically alike. They don’t tell the 
story. They hit only the “high-spots” 
and leave plenty of loopholes to snare the 
unwary buyer. 


For example, what do specifications tell you 
about strength and fit of fittings? Design 
of gates? Full-weight materials? How do 
you know you won’t get light weight tubing 
instead of standard pipe for line posts? In- 
adequate concrete post foundations? A 
crooked top rail? A sloppy job of erecting? 


You don’t know from specifications. You 
can’t always tell from samples of materials. 
But you are positive of a first class fence 
job — fresh, new full-weight materials, 
every detail right, the highest standards 
throughout — when Cyclone handles the 
job. Cyclone takes Complete Responsibility 
— never delegates work to local agents — 
stands squarely back of every installation. 


Don’t rely on specifications alone. Near 
you there is a Cyclone representative. Call 
him in and learn why you should award 
Cyclone your fence job. Cyclone prices are 
right, the fence is right, the erection work 
is right. A quality proposition throughout. 


yclone Fence 


REG US.PAT OFF. 


Fencing for (tom _ ONE | schools, factories, 
residences, estates, Koh property o 
playgrounds, all kinds. 


The Mark of | | Property 


Dependable E ee Protection 
) 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Greensburg, Ind., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Texas, Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Charlotte, Cincin- 

nati, Des Moines, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, 

Jacksonville, Fla., Kansas City, Mo. Milwaukee, Mineola, N.Y., Minne- 

apolis, Mount Vernon, N. , Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 

Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. Pocific’ Coast Division: Standard Fence Com- 

pany, Oakland, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, Calif., Northwest Fence 
& Wire Works, Portland, Oregon and Seattle, Washington. 
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She (harm of Marble 


HE rich beauty and inimitable colors of marble will add 
distinction to the interior of even a modestly planned building. 


SSWOMGVOVOMONOMO Vow 


OTTO 


TOTES 









Marble, moreover, lends itself admirably to any style of archi- 
tecture . . . it is always thoroughly ‘‘in the picture”... and 
though but small quantities of this material be used, it affords 
that touch of character and color demanded by discriminating 


folks. 
Gi here is No Substitute for Marhbl, 


The free booklet ‘‘The Everyday Uses of Marble’’ 
tells, by picture and text, of the effects and economies of 
marble installations in many types of buildings — 
civic, commercial and residential. Write to Depart- 
ment 10-H for your copy. 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
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More Useful 


Alundum Tile (semi-vitre- 
ous) is a special tile for spe- 
cial places. It is for ramps, 
entrances, tread nosings and 
other locations where walk- 
ing surfaces should be both 
non-slip and wear-resisting. 
Used in combination with 
other tiles — quarries, fa- 
ience, flemish, mosaics and 
flints —it so supplements 
them as to enlarge their 
field of usefulness. 


The illustration shows Alun- 
dum Stair Tile on tread 
nosings in combination with 
U. S. red quarry tile in the 
Cleveland Heights School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 


A Tile That Makes Other Tiles 
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THE SAN DIEGO SINGLE-SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The school board of San Diego, Calif., on June 
30, adopted a single-salary schedule for teachers. 
Under the schedule, teachers with equivalent train- 
ing and experience are paid the same salary re- 
gardless of the position to which they are assigned. 
The schedule of regular teachers’ salaries is as 
follows: 


Schedule of Salaries for Supervisors, Directors, 
and Special Teachers 
The minimum is $2,100 and the maximum $3,600, 
salary being fixed according to experience, training, 
and kind of service rendered. 


Rules Governing the Application of Salary 
Schedule 

1. Ten months of teaching is counted as a school 
year. Less than seven months (140 full school 
days) will not be counted. 

2. Full eredit for first five years (50 months) 
experience outside of San Diego city schools will 
be allowed where schoo] system has 35 or more 
teachers. Half credit will be allowed for all ex- 
perience outside of San Diego after the first five 
years (50 months) of teaching. Half credit will 
be allowed for all teaching experience in school 
districts having less than 35 teachers (at time 
teaching was done). 

3. Half credit is allowed for all experience in 
elementary schools outside of San Diego, if teacher 
is placed on an advanced credential schedule, and 
also for all experience beyond five years (50 
months) in San Diego city schools under elementary 
credential when advanced credential is accepted at 
the annual election. 

4. Credentials secured and filed with county 
superintendent after September 10, by teachers in 
the system, are not recognized for salary advance- 
ment until the next annual election of teachers. 

». United States government service during the 
world war between April 1, 1917, and April 1, 1919, 
shall be rated, for salary purposes, as teaching 
experience. 

_6. Half eredit will be allowed for approved prac- 
tical experience, 

7. A special secondary credential is not recog- 
nized on salary schedule unless candidate is assigned 
to teach the subjects for which the credential is 
granted. 

_S. A year’s leave of absence from the San Diego 
city schools where a teacher presents on her return, 
credits for a full year of college work (32 units) 


Schedule of Regular Teachers’ Salaries 


Gen’'l Sec. 
Kindergarten-Primary Gen’'l Elem. or Gen'l Jr. High Credential or 
Year's Rating Credential Kdgt.-Primary or Spec. Sec. Equivalent 
One Session Only Credential Credential Training 
Ree i enclaipee ev ieare Guan eon $1110 $1300 $1500 $1700 
IE 6 st xe aad iwi ree neleids 1170 1400 1584 1768 
NEM e/a <0 aio d sant ies aah Hos AMS 1230 1500 1668 1836 
POUPGH ..6.44.5 reer ee Te rr 1290 1584 1752* 1920 
ikl tS (2, oil ailbirs dln /audedie cae rads 1350 1668 1836 2004 
ME eye 335 5.5 o05 Pad Han Dee 1410 1752 1920 2088 
PE RAs Byler Vig ape RUA 1470 1836 2004 2172 
MR 505 2s ee Sx. Ug cis :5 elves Bieeacs vr 1925 2088 2256 
PET Caicos pattie Pig® ead hs ae saa 2000 2172 2340 
ME Bia ia: asst Reta eae iad Oa or bei 22567 2400 
5 8 55555 Sy a0 8 as cx Rew ealiaaes saree aries 2325 2500 
PMININ PD a Gao Soar aie 405 x 34s os b4n« y.eKkla 2400* 2600 
Dept. Heads (Sr. High)......... ee dite nave 2800-3000 
*Minimum and maximum for people doing shopwork and coaching. 
7Maximum without degree. 
The schedule of salaries for elementary-school principals is as follows: 
Schedule of Principals’ Salaries 
Elementary Schools 
1st Yr. 2nd Yr. 3rd Yr. 4th Yr. Sth Yr. 6th Yr. 7th Yr. 
RMON BE 8 5509) 29S ycusin ee 6.5 ad Rede Ra Cane $3000 $3100 $3200 $3300 $3400 $3500 $3600 
(Elem. ADA 500 or more) 
Se | a ee a rarer 2700 2800 2900 3000 3100 3200 3300 
(Elem. ADA 300 to 500) 
RMN EMER no 1es. 5 460d 8 G8 a Ae SS 2400 2500 2600 2700 2800 2900 « 3000 
(Elem. ADA 200 to 300) 
eT | ee a ee 2100 2200 2300 2400 2500 2600 2700 
(Elem. ADA 100 to 200) . 
MN Ws 6655.9 60.595 os a es 1800 1900 2000 2100 2200 2300 2400 


(Elem. ADA 50 to 100) 

Note: The ADA in the above schedule is determined in each case by taking the Elementary Average 
Daily Attendance for the first seven months of the school year. The Elementary ADA for - purpose 
of principalship classification is to be strictly adhered to. 

Class I and Class II principals have full-time supervision. 
Class III principals have half-time supervision. 

Class IV and Class V principals have full-time teaching. 

The schedule for junior and senior high schools are as follows: 


Junior High Schools and Six-Year High Schools 


Ist Yr. 2nd Yr. 3rd Yr. 4th Yr. Sth Yr. 6th Yr. 7th Yr. 
Principals ......c.cscccccesse. FSO $3650 $3800 $3950 $4100 $4250 $4400 
Full-Time vice-principais....... 2900 3000 3100 3200 3300 3400 3500 
Teaching vice-principals........ 2400 2500 2600 2700 2800 2900 3000 
Senior High Schools 
1st Yr. 2nd Yr. 3rd Yr. 4th Yr. 5th Yr. 6th Yr. ith Yr. 
PUUCIPOIS oios see cc esesenes #4500 $4650 $4800 $4950 $5100 $5250 $5400 
Vice-principals .....006sses%-. 3400 3500 3600 3700 3800 3900 4000 


Note: Beginning September, 1928, all principals will advance one step on salary schedule where length 
of experience justifies it. No one will be reduced, but where experience does not justify an increase, 
principals will stay on same salary as at present until length of service justifies advance on this 
schedule. 
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Mitchell Equipment 
Provides an Endless 
Variety of Apparatus 
in Any Combination 


Desired 


Whatever your recreational equipment problem, Mitchell Apparatus will solve it 


in an ideal ‘way. Write us fully your local situation and we will advise you out of the 
wealth of our experience. There is no obligation to this advisory service. It is a pleasure 
to describe how well Mitchell Equipment is meeting every playground need, from the 
small neighborhood plot to the most extensive park layout. 


Above is shown a typical installation of “Mitchell” equipment at the West Allis 
Playground, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In the foreground is the Merry-Whirl No. 500 and 
continuing to the left is the Double Turning Bar No. 60; Four-board See-Saw No. 125; 
Horizontal Ladder No. 35; 16 ft. Wave Slide No. 315; Three-swing Outfit No. 177; 
Senior Traveling Ring Outfit No. 195, and Merry-Whirl No. 500. 


Send today for complete information so you will have it available when needed. 


MITCHELL 


Manufacturing Co. 





will be counted, under the same credential, as a year 
of teaching experience in the San Diego city schools. 

9. Should there not be sufficient funds to main- 
tain the schools during the entire forty (40) weeks, 
the city board of education and the high-school 
board of education reserve the right to order the 
schools closed, and to pay the teachers and other 
employees of such schools, in full of all demands, 
such part of the maximum salary fixed for the 
position held, as the weeks of service rendered are 
a part of the forty weeks of service required. 

10. All experience (teaching, practical, and war 
service), credits and degrees are to be verified by 
official statements. 

11. A school year is ten months of four weeks 
each of actual teaching, and teachers are paid at 
the end of each school month. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN WEST VIRGINIA 

The state education department of West Virginia 
has compiled a schedule of minimum salaries which 
must be paid in schools outside of incorporated 
towns and cities of West Virginia. The schedule 
reads as follows: 

Under the rules, districts receiving state aid 
must adopt the salary schedule given above. The 
rule does not apply to schools in independent dis- 





1801 Forest Home Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





THE ALBANY SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Albany, N. Y., has adopted 
a salary schedule for the professional force, which 
includes school directors, supervisors, heads of de- 
partments, teachers, principals, and custodians. 
The salaries are as follows: 

Superintendent of schools, $7,500; deputy super- 
intendent, $5,000. 

Supervision and Direction—Business manager, 
#3,480-34,200; physical education, vocational, draw- 
ing, music, and health directors, $3,100-$3,700; as- 
sistant director of physical education for field 
activities, $2,900-$3,500; assistant director of voca- 
tional education and physical education, $2,400- 
$3,000. 

Supervisors—Special classes in penmanship and 
English, $2,900-$3,500; primary, $2,350-$2,950; 
kindergarten and handwork, $2,200-$2,800; assist- 
ant supervisors, special classes, $1,700-$2,500. 

High Schools—Principals, $5,000-$6,000; heads 
of departments, $2,900-$3,500; instructor in voice 
and orchestra, $2,750-$3,350; assistant in mathe- 
matics, commercial, English, and physical educa- 
tion, $1,900-$2,700; music, $2,100-$2,900; second 
assistant in science and English, $1,700-$2,500; 
head teacher of drawing, $1,900-$2,700; head teacher 








Second Third Fourth Fifth Six to Ten Eleventh 

Classification Basic Year Year Year Year Years Year 
NE Ne inns 6b 66 59892 81 STERSE SIERRA $ 50 $ 53 $ 55 $ 57.50 $ 60 $ 65 $ 70 
IGE I 6.666. 6.6.63.4455400 098448,00500% ceoweawas 65 68 70 72.50 75 80 85 
SE MIN 5 o.505 50, 4.0:60.500 4060909454 €4050:605-8% Sd 8S 90 92.50 95 100 105 
SE ON 6 60 C40 4650S AOA NNER 684408 90 93 95 97.50 100 105 110 
PUGTUNML CODEIB soc 666 i.n66c0 065600 0stsescseesenus 109 103 105 107.50 110 115 120 
Ce DOG i 5 5 6 65.6.6.46.4. 6042s 5c1CCIISS. A008 110 113 115 117.50 120 125 130 


tricts, incorporated towns and cities, high schools, 
junior high schools, and to salaries of supervising 
officers. 

Higher rates of salary are allowed to teachers of 
one-room schools and to teachers who attend ap- 
proved summer schools, or secure special credit. 
Salaries may not be increased for experience after 
the sixth year, until the eleventh year’s teaching. 

Boards of education are not restricted in fixing 
the salaries of high-school teachers. Outgoing 
boards of education have authority to contract with 
teachers, and to fix their salaries for the year fol- 
lowing the expiration of their terms of office, pro- 
vided the salaries specified are authorized by law. 

A teacher who has contracted with the board for 
a salary in excess of an amount authorized by law 
cannot compel the board to pay the stipulated 
salary. 


of physical training for girls, $1,700-$2,500; class- 
room teachers, $1,500-$2,300; monitors and substi- 
tutes, $4 to $7 per day. . 

Junior High Schools—Principal, $5,000; class- 
room teachers, same as teachers in senior high 
schools, provided they have the same qualifications. 


Elementary Schools—Principals in grammar 
schools, $2,900-$3,500; primary schools, $2,200- 
$2,800. 

trade Teachers—Kindergarten, $1,100-$1,900; 


teachers of physical training, of special classes, 
and health teachers rated as junior-high-school 
teachers; substitutes, per diem of $3 to $4. 
Part-Time School—Principal, $2,900 to $3,500; 
assistant principal, $1,700-$2,500; head teacher, 
$1,900-$2,700; assistant, $1,500-$2,300; teachers of 
shop classes in industrial-arts subjects, $1,700- 
$2,500; teachers of shop and laboratory, homemak- 


ing, cooking, dressmaking, millinery, and related 
bookwork, $1,500-$2,300. 

Evening Schools—Principal of high school, $90 
per month for six months; vocational director, 
$97.50 per month for six months; elementary and 
immigrant, principal, $4 per night, and teachers, 
PD pe ° 
$2.50 to $3 per night; teachers of home classes, 
$1 per hour; attendance officers, $2 per night. 

Director of school gardens, $800. 

Assistant director of dental dispensary, $10 per 
half day. 

Junior High Schools—Teachers of grades seven, 





eight, and nine, minimum, $1,250; maximum, 
$2,050. Teachers who in addition to graduation 


from-a normal school or training school have at- 
tained three years of the four years’ credit required 
for a bachelor’s degree, may attain a maximum of 
$2,150. College graduates with two years of suc- 
cessful experience will be entitled to the same 
maximum as teachers in the senior high school, 
namely, $2,300. 

Office Foree—Supervisor of buildings, mainte- 
nance, and repairs, $2,900-$3,500; requisition clerk, 
$1,250-$2,050; attendance officer, $1,500-$1,900. 


BESSEMER ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 

Upon recommendation of Superintendent J. E. 
Bryan, the board of education at Bessemer, Ala., 
has accepted a new schedule of salaries for all 
teachers and has adopted salary regulations cover- 
ing the employment, promotion, and dismissal of 
teachers. The salaries are as follows: 

Teachers in White Schools 

Principals of senior and junior high schools. 

First year, $2,280; annual increases for six years, 


$120. Salary for the seventh year, $3,030; annual 
increases thereafter $150 to the maximum of 
$3,480. 


Heads of departments in junior and senior high 
schools. First year, $1,620; annual increases, $90. 
Maximum salary, $2,430 in the tenth year. 

High-school instructors. First year, $1,170; 
annual increase, $90. Salary for the seventh year, 
$1,710; annual increases thereafter, $105 up to the 
maximum of $2,235 in the twelfth year. 

Junior-high-school instructors. First year, $1,065; 
annual increases of $75 to the maximum of $1,740 
in the tenth year. 

Elementary-school principals in schools having 
an attendance of 250 to 500 children. First year, 
$1,680; annual increases, $120 up to tenth year. 

(Concluded on Page 86) 
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The School 
Locker Room 
“MEDART” 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Medart Steel Lockers were devel- 
oped to particularly fit the needs 
of schools and colleges; developed 
from our many years of serving 
the physical education side of 
these institutions. A special Steel 
Locker catalog will gladly be sent 


on request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING Co. 


3530 De Kalb Street 


‘DJhe Ph ysical Side 


For 55 years makers of gymnasium anperetue and playground equipment. 
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As on the mental side, so on the physical side of educa- 
tion, each student is entitled to participation. ‘The 
gymnastic class is as important as the class in the class- 
room. 


Gymnasium equipment should consider class work. 
What equipment is needed for class work? Not nec- 
essarily elaborate equipment, but well selected equip- 
ment that will provide the necessary variation of ac- 
tivity and supply interest. 


Send for the Medart Gymnasium apparatus catalog. 
It will help you in selecting the apparatus necessary 
for class work. For Medart have been active in gym- 
nastic work for fifty-five years. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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EIGHT REASONS 
FOR USING 


The Perfect Floor Treatment 
Endorsed by Hundreds of Colleges and Schools 


1 Costs less than Ic per sq. ft. 
* for yearly maintenance. Saves 


ECONOMICAL 


5. saFE 


time—labor—materials. 


2 2 to 3 times more durable 
* than floor wax. More practical 


DURABLE 


than varnish. 


3. screNnTIFIC 


Responds to brilliant polish 
4. resembling varnish. Repairs 


ATTRACTIVE 


Combines the best ideas of 7 
varnish and fioor wax. * 


do not show overlaps. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


219 Scott St., 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORP., 
219 Scott St., 
Watseka, IIl. 


Gentlemen : 


Send me further detailed information regarding CAR-NA-VAR. I would 
like to learn of the experience others have had with CAR-NA-VAR. 


Watseka, Ill. 


Use the coupon below for full particulars 
ee: ~| 


| 6. EASILY CLEANED 


SIMPLE TO APPLY 


| 8. convENIENT 





Non-slippery and sanitary — 
sweeping does not raise dust. 


Solves cleaning problems. Dirt 
cannot become imbedded in 
floor surface. Frequent scrub- 
bing unnecessary. 


Applied with a mop. No skill 
required. 


Floors ready for traffic one 
hour after application. 


TRIAL GUARANTEE 


ACTUAL USAGE is always the best test of any product. We sug- 
gest that you order a half drum (55 gal.) of CAR-NA-VAR. Follow 
the easy instructions in treating one of your floors. If the results 


are not entirely satisfactory, return the unused portion at our expense 
and we will refund your money. 


| 
| 
| FREE SERVICE 
| 


You are also entitled to the services of our FLOOR EXPERTS 
as an aid in solving your floor problems. A call will bring their help! 








(Concluded from Page 84) . 
Final increase $150 to maximum of $2,790 in the 
tenth year. 

Elementary-school principals in schools having 
an attendance of 500 to 1,000 pupils. Minimum 
salary, $1,880; annual increases, $120. Final in- 
crease in tenth year, $150, to maximum of $2,990. 

Elementary-school teachers, Class A. First year, 
$960; annual increases, $60. Maximum, $1,500 in 
tenth year. 

Elementary teachers, Class B. Salary in eleventh 
year, $1,600; twelfth year, $1,800. 

Elementary teachers, Class C. Minimum salary, 
$1,170 (third year of service in Bessemer schools) ; 
annual increases, $90 up to $1,710 in the ninth 
year. Annual increases thereafter, $105 up to the 
maximum of $2,235 in the fourteenth year. 

Supervisors. First year, $1,680; annual in- 
creases, $120 up to ninth year. Increases in tenth 
year, $150 to maximum of $2,790. 

Special supervisors. First year, $1,350; annual 
increases, $90 up to seventh year; annual increases 
for eighth, ninth, and tenth years, $105 each. Maxi- 
mum $2,205. 

High-school and elementary teachers who have 
received a maximum salary on the high-school 
teachers schedule and have taught twelve years or 
more in the local school system may be advanced 
to a supermaximum at the discretion of the board 
of education. 

Colored Teachers 

Principal of high school. Minimum, $1,000; 
maximum in the tenth year, $1,900. : 

High-school instructors. Minimum, $490; maxi- 
mum in the tenth year, $900. 

Elementary principals. Minimum, $600; maxi- 
mum in the tenth year, $1,140. 

Elementary teachers. Minimum, $450; maximum 
in the tenth year, $652.50. 

Night schools. Principals, $4.00 to $5.00 per 
night. Instructors, $2.50 to $4.00 per night. 

SALARY REGULATIONS 

Credit for Additional Professional Training 

Any teacher, supervisor, or principal holding a 
degree from a standard college or university and 
who has taught two or more years in the local 
system may, at the discretion of the board of edu- 
cation, have a permanent increment of $180 added 
to his basic salary subject to the following pro- 
visions: 

a) The presentation of credits equivalent to 
nine major units above those contained in degree 


and obtained from a standard college or university. 
These must be obtained by attendance at a college 
or university. (Extension courses not accepted.) 
These credits to pertain to work applicant is 
engaged in or approved by the superintendent, and 
shall be figured on the basis of the University of 
Chicago major, or the Columbia University point. 
Credit hours from other colleges must be shown in 
their equivalent to the University of Chicago major. 

b) Credit will be given for three of these units 
at a time, equal to $60 per year increment, ($5 per 
month for 12 calendar months). 

c) In no ease shall the total amount given for 
this training exceed $180. 

dad) This credit is not retroactive and is effective 
for credits obtained after June 1, 1928. 


Rules and Regulations 
1. Salaries of all teachers are to be fixed ac- 
cording to the schedule adopted by the board of 
education. The salaries of teachers in elementary 
schools shall be grouped in three classes. 


2. Class A teachers shall constitute the regu- 
larly qualified or professional list of teachers whose 
salaries are fixed under the schedule at a specified 
rate per annum. 


3. Class B teachers shall constitute a distin- 
guished service group. Elementary teachers who 
have taught in the local system for twenty years or 
more and who have reached the maximum salary 
under Class A, with an exceptional record of dis- 
tinguished service, may at the discretion of the 
board of education be advanced to Class B. 


4. Class C teachers shall constitute a dis- 
tinguished service group. Elementary teachers who 
hold standard college or university degrees who 
have taught in the local system one year or more 
may at the discretion of the board of education be 
advanced to Class C. (Same as senior-high-school 
schedule. ) 

5. Graduates of a standard college or uni- 
versity, entering upon elementary-grade or junior- 
high work may be credited with one or two years 
of service in the salary schedule. 


6. Junior-high-school teachers who hold stand- 
ard college or university degrees who have taught 
in the local junior high school one or more years 
with an exceptional record of distinguished service, 
may at the discretion of the board of education be 
advanced to the senior-high-school teachers’ salary 
schedule. 


7. Applicants who shall have served in other 
schools will have such service evaluated upon their 
appointment, provided no teacher of academic sub- 
jects so appointed, in elementary or high school, 
shall be credited in the salary schedule with more 
than five years of service. 


8. Advancement of salary from year to year 
shall be dependent upon the character of service 
rendered as well as upon the length of service. 
Of this the board shall be the final judge. 


9. The board of education reserves the right 
to determine the advancement of any teacher in 
salary schedule, according to professional progress, 
efficiency in service, and general merit. All ad- 
vancements shall be dependent on available funds. 

10. The salaries of teachers in elementary 
schools, instructors in high schools, heads of de- 
partments, supervising principals, and supervisors 
shall be paid in twelve installments on the last day 
of each calendar month, the term of employment to 
commence September first. Teachers’ salaries con- 
tinue through the summer months, regardless of 
whether or not they expect to return another year, 
provided they have taught the entire school session 
and made their final reports to principal. 


1l. Principals, supervisors, instructors, and 
teachers who shall enter the service after the close 
of the first semester shall be employed by the 
calendar month, and shall be paid for the time of 
actual service rendered. 


12. The salaries of all employees of the board 
of education who shall, by resignation or otherwise, 
withdraw from the service of the board before the 
close of the regular annual session of the schools, 
shall cease at the time of such withdrawal. 


13. All principals, supervisors, instructors, and 
teachers shall be required to attend the teachers’ 
institute, which shall be held during the week pre- 
ceding the opening of the public schools of the city. 
The full per diem salary for each day of absence 
from institute shall be deducted, except in cases 
of sickness, when one half of the per diem salary 
shall be deducted for such absence, except as here- 
after noted. 

14. Teachers and instructors who are absent 
from the institute, or from their school duties on 
account of death in the family or other grave emer- 
gency will be allowed three days’ absence for such 
emergency with full pay. 

(Concluded on Page 89) 
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Maple Floors in Color 


By a scientific process recently 
developed, hard Maple Floors 
are now made to take a vari- 
ety of beautiful, lasting color 
finishes—opening up entirely 
new possibilities for attractive 
decorative effects. Standard 
finishes as follows: 
EARLY AMERICAN, SPANISH 
BROWN, AUTUMN BROWN, 
SILVER GRAY, DOVE GRAY, 
ROYAL BLUE, PASTEL GREEN, 
ORCHID, SEAL BLACK, 
NATURAL 
Write for free booklet, ““The New 
Color Enchantment in Hard Maple 
Floors.’’ 
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Great, indeed, is the responsibility 
of those who select flooring for a 
school. The health of children and 
teachers is at stake. Public moneys 
must be well spent. 


What flooring material meets 
these vital requisites? Hundreds of 
schoolboards have found the an- 
swer in Northern Hard Maple. 


Northern Hard Maple is warm 
and dry. It provides a cushioning 
effect beneath the feet. Reduces 
fatigue. Cuts down absences due 
to sickness. 


This unique flooring material, 
moreover, is remarkably tough- 
fibred and tight-grained. Will not 
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r ‘feet is Warm, dry. resilient clean 


sliver, splinter, or develop ridges 
when subjected to the pounding 
and friction of youthful feet. Maple 
actually outwears stone! 


And because of its permanent 
smoothness, Northern Hard Maple 
is the easiest of all flooring materi- 
als to keep clean—offers no open 
lodging places for germ-laden dust 
and dirt. 


Here, then, is the one flooring 
material that combines health with 
ultimate economy—providing, at 
the same time, easy installation 
and firm anchorage for desks. Con- 
sult your architect about the use 
of Northern Hard Maple Flooring. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


loor with Maple. 


Guaranteed Floorings 

The letters MIFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 

| the flooring is standardize 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your M e M A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 













and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 
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The only way 
30 years ago 





Now more than 
10,000 users 


Nearly tripled in four years! There is no more 
striking evidence of the growth of the electric scrub- 
ber-polisher idea than the growth of the company 
that made the first power driven floor machine. It 
is evidence, also, of the growing recognition, in 
public institutions and business establishments, that 
cleanliness is a profitable factor of service — and 
that “cleanliness begins with clean floors.” 

The list of those who have adopted the FINNELL 
System of polishing and scrubbing would read al- 
most like a “who’s who in business and industry.” 
It includes establishments of all kinds — hospitals 
and hotels, factories and stores, banks, bakeries and 
schools. There is no place where the public gathers 
to work, study, play, eat, sleep or be amused, where 
the FINNELL is not or cannot be used to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

In schools “clean enough” floors should not be tol- 
erated — floors must be clean. You cannot avoid 
the responsibility to give attention to this subject. 
Proper floor cleaning should never be considered an 
expense — though with FINNELL methods, such 
expense is cut to the minimum. 


For every school there is an efficient and economical 





FINNELL System — eight sizes of scrubber- —— 


ers permit adaptation to any needs. FINNELL 
floor maintenance engineers will gladly examine 
your floors, tell you the best way to care for 
them, and show you the cheapest and most 
efficient method. To get this information does 
not cost you more than a postage stamp. Write 
us today. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
258 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also Standard Bank 
Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Factories, 
Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. District offices in principal cities. 


lt waxes 
It polishes 
It scrubs 


FINNELL 


“| ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 






















71 Scant Protection 


fe Playing Children 


play-intent child who darts suddenly 

into a dangerous roadway. Nor can it 
prevent a hurrying motorist from disregard- 
ing the command to GO SLOW. 


The responsibility of the community to the 
child requires that it provide safe play- 
grounds — places where children can give 
free vent to the spirit of play. 


t A warning sign cannot intercept the 


Only the positive protection of a fence will 
keep children safe on the playground. Only 
an Anchor Fence possesses the Exclusive 
Anchor Features which give everlasting 
service with pleasing appearance. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is nation- 
wide. We will gladly have a local Anchor 
Fencing Specialist consult with you and ex- 
plain the merits of the Exclusive Anchor 
Features: (1) U-bar Line Posts; (2) Square 
Terminal Posts; (3) Drive Anchorage; (4) 
Anchor-Weld Wire Gates. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Ave. and 35th St. Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 


ANCHOR 


ee a: 


BUY Te erry wat tthe eel ha POSTS" 
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HYGIENIC SCHOOL WARDROBES 


Disappearing Door and 
Rolling Front Types 


High School, Belmont, Mass. 


Doors slide back when opened 
thus avoiding encroachment 
on classroom space. Grill at 
bottom assures free ventilation 


Eliminate the Cloakroom 
and Reduce Cost 


HE Witson Hycienic ScHoot WarpRoBE is 
“LD buite right into the classroom or corridor. It 
makes the old-fashioned cloakroom unnecessary, 
thus reducing the construction cost and size of the 
building without loss of seating capacity. 


Teachers approve of this Wardrobe, as it keeps 
pupils within sight and is an aid to discipline. 
May be equipped with slate blackboards, materially 
assisting the room's instruction facilities. Doors 
operate easily and are out of the way, opened or 
closed. The entire wardrobe and equipment 
are made at the Wilson plant and backed 
by our guarantee. 


Let us send you Catalogue No. 14 


Tue J. G. Witson CorPorATION 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


Also manufacturers of sectionfold 


and rolling partitions 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Wilson Wardrobe with rolling fronts 
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15. Teachers who begin work on the first day of 
the school session, regardless of the time of appoint- 
ment, shall be paid from September first with de- 
duction for any absence from the institute. 

16. If absence from the institute was due to 
delay in reporting for service, full deduction is 
made for each day’s absence. If after reporting to 
the institute a teacher is absent, deductions are 
made according to rules. 

17. Teachers and instructors who are absent 
from school duties on account of sickness will be 
allowed one-half salary for each day of such ab- 
sence provided that the total absence during the 
year shall not exceed twenty days. Teachers who 
are absent on account of personal business or pleas- 
ure shall forfeit their full per diem salary during 
such absence. Teachers who for any reason shall 
have been absent for twenty consecutive days shall 
be automatically dropped from the roll. Teachers 
who are reinstated after having been dropped from 
the roll as above provided shall be entitled to one- 
half pay for the twenty school days less any pre- 
vious absence for which one-half pay has already 
been received. A month of twenty days shall con- 
stitute the basis of the per diem deduction from 
monthly salaries on account of absence from duty. 


18. Teachers who have taught in the system for 
a period of ten years or more and who may be 
absent on account of personal illness will receive 
full salary for absence not exceeding ten days in 
any one session provided a physician’s certificate 
is submitted. 

19. Teachers who fail to report for duty at the 
opening of the regular school session in September 
shall not be entitled to pay for that part of the 
month of September prior to the opening of the 
schools. The salaries of teachers and other em- 
ployees appointed after the opening of the schools 
shall begin with the date of their entrance upon 
actual service. 

20. The board of education reserves the right 
to discontinue the services of any teacher upon no- 
tice of ten days. Teachers withdrawing from the 
system shall be required to give the board ten days’ 
notice of such withdrawal. 


21. The principal of each school and the super- 
visor of such department shall be required to keep 
an accurate time roll of the service of the teachers, 
r other employees, under their immediate charge, 


and shall report the same to the superintendent on 
the twenty-fifth of each calendar month, reporting 
any absences after the twenty-fifth on the next suc- 
ceeding. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 

1. Heads of departments in high school. An 
applicant for a position as head of a department 
in high school must have the following qualifica- 
tions: (a) He must be a graduate, with at least 
a bachelor’s degree, of a standard college or uni- 
versity. (6) He must present evidence that he has 
had one year or more graduate work in a univer- 
sity, with the subject under consideration as a 
major topic. In lieu of graduate work, an experi- 
ence of not less than three vears in teaching the 
subject, together with summer work at a univer- 
sity, may be accepted. 

2. Instructors in senior high school. To qualify 
for the position of instructor in any department of 
the senior high schools, the applicant must be a 
graduate, with at least a bachelor’s degree, of a 
standard college or university with one year or 
more teaching experience. 

3. Instructors in junior high school. College de- 
grees for 50 per cent of teaching force, with at 
least three years, preferably four, beyond high 
school of professional training for remaining 50 per 
cent and one or more years’ teaching experience. 

4. Special teachers in high school. Applicants 
for positions as teachers in special departments, 
such as vocal music, free-hand drawing, manual 
training, home economics, and physical training, 
will be required to furnish evidence of scholarship 
equivalent to that of a graduate of a normal school, 
and in addition, must show proficiency in the 
special department for which application is made. 

5. Temporary assistants in high schools. Appli- 
cation for service as temporary assistants in special 
departments, such as manual arts, domestic science, 
and physical training will be required to show evi- 
dence of proficiency in such departments. 

6. Principals of elementary schools. An appli- 
cant for a position as principal of an elementary 
school must have completed a course in a standard 
college or university, or give evidence of academic 
training equivalent to such a course; and, in ad- 
dition, must give evidence of successful experience 
as a teacher. 


7. Teachers in elementary schools. An applicant 
for a position as a teacher in any grade of an ele- 


mentary school must be at least 19 years of age, 
and must possess the following qualifications: 

a) Minimum academic requirements shall be the 
completion of a four-year high-school course of 
study, supplemented by graduation from a standard 
normal school, including instruction in physical and 
health education, vocal music, free-hand drawing, 
and elementary industrial arts. 

b) In lieu of the professional course, the appli- 
cant may be permitted to substitute a course of 
not less than two years of successful work in any 
standard college or university. Graduation from 
such an institution may he credited in the salary 
schedule as the equivalent of one or two years of 
experience. 

8. Supervisors and special grade teachers. Ap- 
plicants for positions as supervisors, or as instruc- 
tors in special departments must possess adequate 
general scholarship, professional knowledge and 
skill, together with successful experience in such 
department. 

9. State certificates. All teachers giving in- 
struction in the public schools of the city will be 
required to comply with the provisions of the state 
law, and to secure from the state department of 
education a certificate to teach in Alabama. This 
Alabama state teachers’ certificate must be filed 
with the board of education before a teacher will 
be eligible to teach in the public schools of the city. 
Teachers holding diplomas or certificates in other 
states should communicate with the state depart- 
ment of education at Montgomery, Ala. 

10. Married women. Married women are not 
eligible to positions as regular teachers. The mar- 
riage of a teacher while in service automatically 
terminates her contract. 

11. Special requirements. Teachers in elemen- 
tary schools who are unable to teach drawing or 
vocal music satisfactorily may be required to pay 
for the time of a supply teacher who shall give the 
class instruction until the teacher shall qualify. 

12. Assignments. All teachers are elected or ap- 
pointed to the public schools of the city, subject 
to assignment or reassignment to grades or classes 
by the superintendent and may be required to hold 
a health certificate from a reputable physician. 

The adoption of these practices and adjustments 
in the salary schedule will not constitute cause for 
reduction or radical increase of any present sal- 
uries. This represents an attempt to standardize 
the practices and progress. 
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The Minneapolis Convention of the N. E. A. 


Successful Summer Meeting of Great Teachers’ Organization 


The National Education Association is ex- 
hibiting steady and gratifying growth in mer- 
berships, in breadth of service to the schools 
and to teachers, and in general stability. Its 
leadership seems to be rapidly outgrowing the 
nervous overanxiety and haste which character- 
ized its policies during the years immediately 
following the war. In fact, the controlling 
spirits of the Association are rapidly gaining 
in perspective, and are applying themselves to 
the problems of education and of the profes- 
sional and material welfare of educatars with 
considerable confidence, moderation, foresight, 
and even tolerance for opposing viewpoints. 
The recent convention in Minneapolis, July 1 
to 6, gave evidence in more than one way, of 
the new order of things and proved to be a 
typical, busy summer meeting of rather better 
than average size—a women’s meeting, and a 
teachers’ meeting. 

The first and immediate interest of the N. 
E. A. is the professional and material welfare 
of teachers and school officials. The Minne- 
apolis convention again gave evidence of the 
fact that salaries are not the high point of 
attack for professional welfare, but rather an 
inevitable concomitant of genuine teaching 
service and ethical conduct, combined with care- 
ful preparation, reasonable tenure, and reason- 
able freedom. The Minneapolis meeting was 
distinguished by a series of reports touching 
upon professional problems involving the ethics 
of teachers, professional solidarity, tenure, re- 
tirement, allowances, etc., each the result of gen- 
uine study. 

The Program 

The program of the week centered itself, as 
much as a program of several hundred addresses 
may, on education for citizenship. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the general morning 
sessions were held at the same hour so that the 
average member was hard pressed to choose be- 
tween the more or less oratorical efforts of the 
general meetings and the businesslike state- 
ments of the Assembly. Each afternoon from 
30 to 40 departmental meetings were held. All 
in all, any one person could attend only three 
sessions a day and listen to only fifteen or six- 
teen out of a possible 65 or 70 papers. 

At the opening general session, greetings were 
presented by local officials and by E. A. Hardy 
from the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. The 
response was made by Francis G. Blair of Illi- 
nois. President Cornelia Adair limited her ad- 
dress largely to a report of her year’s presiden- 
tial activity. Exercise of the utmost care to 
“avoid introduction into the public schools of 
propaganda of a kind that will bias” future 
judgments of children was urged by Miss Adair. 
Asserting that salaries of teachers have not in- 
creased as much as standards of instruction, 
she said that well-trained young persons will 
be forced into other work unless the public ap- 
preciates the direct relationship between better 
teachers and better salaries. The progress made 
in raising the standard of training for teachers 
is astonishing, but with few exceptions, salarics 
have not increased in an equal proportion. 

Development of a finer professional spirit 
within the ranks of educators is perhaps the 
greatest service of the National Association, 
Miss Adair concluded. 

Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, provided the 
Association with its Fourth-of-July oration and 
incidentally defended the prohibition amend- 
ment. He traced the history of the United 
States from the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. “The drawing up of the con- 
stitution with its new basis of government rest- 
ing on the people was a radical innovation in 
the eighteenth century, but it has come to be 
adopted wholly or partially as a basis of gov- 
ernment throughout the world,” he said. “No 
country has advanced these principles as far as 
America, yet everywhere we find an infiltration 
of the principles formulated by the founders of 
the United States.” The principles of Jefferson 
are now fundamental in this country and their 
acceptance has seen the rise of the United States 
to its present power and influence, and its eco- 
nomic strength. 


Human resources must be conserved and at- 
tempts to squander them by changing or nulli- 
fying prohibition after millions have been spent 
on educating the youth to the contrary must not 
be tolerated, Senator Fess declared. He spoke 
at length on the necessity of fighting back any 
movement which is aimed at dissipation of 
human resources built up and conserved by the 
eighteenth amendment. 

“Our government always has met its social 
and moral problems in its own way, solving 
them as they arise. The conservation of human 
resources is of commanding interest and must 
be at the basis of the modern state. Billions 
have been spent for the safeguarding of child- 
hood and the education of the youth of this 
country. This welfare must not be destroyed. 
Groups and individuals who seek to change ex- 
isting standards are raiding our national budget 
of untold amounts,” he stated. 

At the final general session of the Association, 
H. C. Horack, Esq., of Iowa City, Iowa, spoke 
on the “Ideals of the American Bar Associa- 
tion,” and Dr. Will Mayo of Rochester, on 
“Standards and Ideals of the American Medical 
Association.” This was the first time that the 
N. E. A. listened to statements of the ideals 
of the two great professional organizations in 
America. 

A feature of the general sessions was the in- 
ternational note introduced by speakers repre- 
senting various foreign governments and inter- 
national organizations interested in education. 

The relations of the school and the home were 
strongly emphasized by representatives of the 
National Congress of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. The importance of the same was made 
clear by Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs of Austin, Tex., 
president of the Congress. “We have been prone 
to think of the school as the only educational 
agency, but when we define education as growth, 
we see at once that it is not confined to the 
school,” she observed. 


The Departments 

‘Two departments of the Association have been 
growing at a remarkable rate. It seems quite 
natural that the great preponderance of class- 
room teachers should cause their department to 
increase like the proverbial mushroom, but it is 
surprising that the group of departments inter- 
ested in secondary education should exhibit 
almost as great a growth. At Minneapolis the 
secondary-school groups provided a series of 
most valuable papers on teaching problems, 
while the classroom teachers contented them- 
selves with round-table discussions and consid- 
ered largely the problems of local organization. 
The Department of Adult Education came for- 
ward with a program that reflected the enormous 
interest which is being taken for continuing the 
instruction during the productive, active years 
of adult life. 

Reports and Association Business 

By far the most important report of the first 
session of the Representative Assembly was that 
on “The Ethies of the Profession,” by a com- 
mittee headed by Miss Sarah T. Muir of Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Although the committee has not 
completed its work, the chairman laid down 
principles which were almost unanimously sup- 
ported by some four thousand teachers with 
whom the committee communicated. Unfair 
use of office for promoting herself or injuring 
other teachers, sale of supplies and similar un- 
ethical conduct was condemned. School officials 
came in for censure in Miss Muir’s findings, 
for failing to give due notice of dismissals, 
failing to recommend teachers for positions ia 
other communities, etc. The Federal education 
bill was again indorsed in a committee report, 
as was also the report of Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
who headed a committee for the recasting of 
the by-laws, looking toward the reorganization 
of the convention machinery. The Assembly 
turned down one recommendation of Dr. Clax- 
ton for a reduction in the ratio of representation 
of local organizations in the assembly. Quite 
evidently increased size is considered no_ bar- 
rier to the consideration of Association business 
and the possible increase of membership to 2,000 
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UEL W. LAMKIN 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers’ College 
Elected President of the National Education Association 
Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, who has been elected president of 

the National Education Association, is president of the 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers’ College, and is the first 
Missourian to be elected to that office since James M. 
Greenwood was given this honor thirty years ago. 

Mr. Lamkin was state high-school inspector for two 
years, was state superintendent of schools for two years, 
chief of the division of rehabilitation for one year, and 
director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for 
one year. He has been a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Missouri Teachers’ Association for the last three 
years, and has been active in promoting uniform standards 
for admission and graduation and for reasonable uniform- 
ity in curriculum in the Missouri institutions. 

While in the state superintendent’s office in 1916, Mr. 
Lamkin was instrumental in organizing a conference of 
Missouri educational institutions, composed of the five 
teachers’ colleges and the state university. The conference, 
which was unique in its organization, is still functioning 
to distinct advantage for the Missouri institutions. 

During Mr. Lamkin’s administration, the Teachers’ Col- 
lege for the last seven years enjoyed a steady and substan- 
tial growth, and has forged ahead among the leading 
teacher-training institutions of the country. During his 
administration, two new buildings, a girls’ residence hall, 
and a physical education plant, including gymnasium fa- 
cilities, have been built on the campus. The college enjoys 
a Class A rating and is recognized and approved by the 
Northcentral Association for its liberal artwork and A.B. 
degree, as well as for its approved classification as a pro- 
fessional school for teacher training. 


is not held to be a drawback to orderly, demo- 
cratic procedure. 

Tenure of office formed the subject of a 
progress report by a committee headed by Supt. 
A. L. Rowland of Elkins Park, Pa. The popu- 
lar reaction against tenure was reflected in more 
than one finding of the committee in the course 
of its study. Indefinite tenure, backed by law, 
can be upheld only by a vigorous stimulation 
of professional growth. “Teacher organizations 
themselves should have a professional growth 
program and should provide and recommend 
means for eliminating the weak and ineffective 
members. It is only by such measures that 
we can hope to appeal successfully to public 
opinion for support.” 

The Resolutions 

The resolutions adopted by the Association 
repeated in large part the platform which has 
been adopted from year to year. From the 
administrative viewpoint the following extracts 
are of interest: 

Parent-Teacher Associations. No greater movement 
in the field of education has been fostered during the 
last quarter of a century than the organization of 
parent-teacher associations. This movement has for 
its purpose the welfare of children, and it has held 
steadfastly to this high endeavor and has become one 
of the most efficient agencies in the promotion of all 
activities which contribute to the successful training 
of the child in its relation to the home, school, church 
and state. Without its influence there would 
have been less progress in securing adequate funds for 
buildings, equipment and maintenance of the _ public 
schools. The social intercourse of parents and teachers 
contributes to a better understanding and appreciation 
of child nature and brings about united action in every 
community resulting in democracy in education. 

Financing Education. The long-established and widely 
accepted principle of equalizing educational opportunity 
is closely allied with financing education. Provisions 
for education based on abilities and needs of children 
are generally directly proportional to school revenues. 
The real problem, therefore, of financing education is 
to devise a system of school revenue that will assure 
equal educational opportunity, which is the birthright 
of every American boy and girl. Inequalities 
in educational opportunities exist in almost every state 
because of inequalities and inequities in taxation neces 
sary to produce school revenue. In those states where 
the lack of school revenue is most noticeable, invari- 
ably, taxing possibilities have not been exhausted. 
There should be made a study and investigation of 
additional sources of school revenue, with special at 
tention to indirect forms of taxation. 

(Concluded on Page 140) 
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Bruce *CELLized Oak Floor Blocks are laid in the West Tennessee State Teachers College, Normal, Tennessee 


Low cost floors for schools—more durable—quiet 


(*CELLized) cost much less, laid and finished, than the more usual strip flooring. 
: Oak B locks They are laid in Bruce ‘‘Everbond”’ directly over cement, without nails, saving the 
7 material and labor cost of screeds, floor fasteners, cinder fill, and subfloor. “‘Everbond” is a non-setting 
. compound which thoroughly laminates the floor with the concrete. The use of these oak blocks also saves 
: 7 at least 21% inches in height per story, with resultant economy in structural cost. This total combined saving 


often exceeds the entire cost of the block floor. 
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Each block is a complete unit, three or more oak strips, splined together. Three sizes—634", 9", and 1144" 

on squares. Each block is *CELLized, a marvelous chemical process developed in the Bruce laboratories, which 
q cal p P 

i prevents shrinking or swelling, and increases durability. As a result, the floor will remain firm and level, 

nd and as ‘‘Everbond”’ is sound-deadening, is more quiet than any other permanent floor covering. Low cost, 


lowest maintenance, together with distinctive beauty, are now possible in school floors for rooms of any area. 
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The holding power of‘‘Everbond”’ is such that 34-in. screws, entering the wood only, secure the seats firmly. In 
remodeling, over old worn floors, Bruce *CELLized oak flooring blocks are laid in ‘‘ Everbond,’’ without nails. 


A * ° 
<1 Bruce CELL 
“<= Oak Floor Blocks 


Designed in units ~ laid without nails 





The *CELLized oak block floor is insect proof; moisture 
proof. Easier to lay, scrape and sand. Will not change 
in size, and takes a more beautiful and lasting finish. 
For full technical information, write 


EL... Bruce Co- 


MEMPHIS , TENNESSEE 


Backofblock,show- =I argest manufacturers of oak flooring in the world 


ing holding- spline 
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R LITTLE CHILDREN ~ 





Unthinking, heedless, loiter- 
ing children are always safe 
where the Norton watches. 


CITY TEACHERS’ SALARY ADVANCES 

The research division of the National Education 
Association has made a study of the salary in- 
creases effected last year in nineteen cities having 
a population of over 100,000. They cover elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers, as well as principals 
of elementary and high schools. 

The elementary-school teachers of Birmingham, 
Ala., received from $1,000 to $1,800 last year and 
from $1,000 to $2,000 this year. Los Angeles had a 
$1,400 minimum and $2,200 maximum last year, 
raised this year to $1,400 and $2,440. Louisville 
raised the maximum from $2,700 to $3,200. Balti- 
more raised the maximum from $1,800 to $1,900. 
Worcester from $1,800 to $2,000. Detroit, Mich., 
from $2,200 to $2,300. Patterson, N. J., from 
$2,500 to $2,800. New York City raised the mini- 
mum from $1,500 to $1,758 and the maximum from 
$2,975 to $3,654. Cincinnati raised the minimum 
from $1,100 to $1,400, and the maximum from 
$2,000 to $3,500. ° Minor increases were made by 
Bridgeport, Conn., Indianapolis, Ind., Springfield, 
Mass., Providence, R. I., Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, 
Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Richmond, Va. In 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa., the salaries re- 
main the same for the two years. 

For junior-high-school teachers the following 
cities effected increases in the maximum: Los 
Angeles, Calif., $2,800 to $3,040; Baltimore $2,060 
to $2,160; Springfield $2,100 to $2,200; Worcester 
$2,300 to $2,550; New York City $3,250 to $4,200; 
Cincinnati $2,800 to $3,500; Seranton, Pa., $1,200 
to $2,200; Salt Lake City, Utah, $1,850 to $2,200; 
Richmond, Va., $2,003 to $2,102. The changes in 
the salaries for senior-high-school teachers run 
about the same. 

The maximum salaries for elementary-school prin- 
cipals have been increased as follows: Birmingham, 
Ala., $3,200 to $4,000; Indianapolis, Ind., $3,000 to 
$3,600; Baltimore, Md., $3,030 to $3,180; Detroit, 
Mich., $4,800 to $5,050; Buffalo, N. Y., $3,800 to 
$4,500; New York City $4,750 to $6,000; $5,000 to 
$6,500; $5,250 to $7,000. Cincinnati, Ohio, $3,500 
to $4,600; Dallas, Tex., $3,000 to $3,600. In Wor- 
cester, Mass., Patterson, N. J., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Richmond, Va., the salaries remain the 
same. 

The salaries for junior-high-school principals re- 
main practically the same in all large cities with 
the exception of New York City where the maxi- 


™ NORTON 


System of 





Operating and Controlling 


Doors 


The only system absolutely safe for little children because 
the Norton is the only door closer controlling the swing of the 
door, as you, want it controlled, through its entire arc of 
travel. Speed at the latch (the last fifteen degrees where 
other closers allow the door to slam shut with a bang) may 


be individually adjusted. 


The patented Norton Hold Open Arm which fastens the 
door at any predetermined position, holds as tightly or as 


lightly as you want it to. 


Write for catalog and descriptive literature outlining the significance of 
Norton Service. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N:WESTERN AVE., 





mum was raised from $4,950 to $6,500; from $5,200 
to $7,000, and from $5,450 to $7,500. New York 
City, too, raised the maximum of senior-high-school 
principals from $6,500 to $10,000. Cincinnati made 
a raise of $1,500 and Dallas, Tex., $1,000. In the 
other large cities the salaries remain the same. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY NOTES 

—Corporation Counsel Nicholson of New York 
City, in an opinion given on June 18, has declared 
that the board of education was not within the law 
when it set aside last December, $1,200,000 for 
“supermaximum” salary increases to 6,000 qualified 
school teachers. 

The board had intended to allocate $1,200,000 of 
the $14,000,000 made available by the legislature 
last year for salary increases, for increments to 
teachers who have shown special scholastic aptitude 
or achievements or who were in possession of uni- 
versity degrees, or credits for special courses. 

The corporation counsel held that the law per- 
mits the board to establish increment standards: 
only on the basis of length of satisfactory service. 
He helieves the remedy of the situation lies in 
recourse to the legislature and recommends an 
amendment to the education law, permitting the 
board of education to adopt standards not based 
on length of service alone, and which would entitle 
the teacher meeting the same to receive the so-called 
supermaximum rate. 

Under the ruling, the teachers will not have a 
claim to the supermaximum rates solely for service, 
as the rates are held to be null and void. It is 
estimated that it would cost nearly $8,000,000 ad- 
ditional to pay all the teachers the highest rates 
in the schedules according to years of service. 

—Under the single-salary schedule recently 
adopted at Seattle, Wash., the maximum for teach- 
ers possessing the bachelor’s degree was increased 
from $2,400 to $2,700. The annual increment was 
raised from $60 to $100, and the number of incre- 
ments was reduced from eleven to eight. 

—The board of examiners of the New York City 
school system has been confronted with a record 
number of applicants for teachers’ licenses and with 
the necessity of *keening the eligible list within 
reasonable bounds. In view of the present over- 
supply of teachers for the elementary schools, the 
board has introduced an elimination test in connec- 
tion with the semiannual examination of candidates 


CHICAGO 


for license No. 1 to teach in the first six grades 
of the elementary schools. Under the new rule, 
only those candidates who receive a passing mark 
or better on part one of the written examinations 
will have part two of their papers rated. 

_ It is estimated that the percentage of mortality 
in this examination will be as great as that of last 
January, when only 724 out of some 2,000 candi- 
dates attained places on the eligible list. It is be- 
lieved that not more than 1,000 or 2,000 candidates 
will be successful in the present examination. 

—Collingswood, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a cumulative absence rule governing ab- 
sences of teachers due to illness. Under the rule, 
five days a year are allowed without reduction for 
pay, and the time is cumulative for absences up 
to sixty days. The rule is retroactive for three 
years. 

—The school board of Mansfield, Ohio, appro- 
priated $1,000 to equip the high-school band with 
new instruments. Prin.. B. F. Fulks has been 
assured of another $1,000 by private subscription. 

—The seventh yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals summarizes the ad- 
ministrative powers of the school principal as fol- 
lows: . (a) Full authority delegated to the prin- 
cipal: ._ (1) Direction of the janitor; (2) Makin 
of building rules; (3) Placement of pupils; (4) 
Making daily building program; (5) Determining 
specific methods of classroom. (b) Advisory au- 
thority with the principal: (1) Selection and 
assignment of teachers; (2) Selection of textbooks 
and supplies; (3) Determining time allotment of 
studies; (4) Determining content of studies. 


POMONA SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Pomona, Calif., has adopted 
a new schedule of salaries for principals and teach- 
ers. The new schedule provides the following rates 
of pay: Elementary teachers, first and second year, 
$1,200; third year, $1,300; fourth year, $1,400; 
fifth year, $1,500; sixth year, $1,600; seventh year, 
$1,700; and eighth year, $1,800. Principals are 
raised $125 per year after. the second year, from 
the beginning salary of $1,800 to the maximum at 
the eighth year of $2,550. Elementary teachers who 
reach the maximum of $1,800 in the eighth year 
will not be retained unless they have obtained six 
units of university work during summer schools or 
six units of travel study as granted by the state 
department of education. 
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~DORABILT STEEL CABINETS 


Built for Years of Service and Protection 


STATIONERY CABINET 


$32.00 


ww. Bm 
C7851S—36 x 12 x 78” 
C7852S—36 x 15 x 78” 
Complete with four shelves. 





“DOORLESS” BOOK 
CABINET 


$19.50 


WwW. D. Hz 
C6650D—36 x 9x 66” 
C6651D—36 x 12 x 66” 
C7850D—36 x 9x78” 
C7851D—36 x 12 x 78” 


COUNTER HIGH CABINET 


$22.50 


W. D. H. 
C4253S—36 x 18 x 42”... .$22.50 
C4254S—36 x 21 x 42”.... 24.00 
C4255S—36 x 24x 42”.... 25.00 


Complete with two shelves. 





For years Durabilt equipment has been recognized for its 
unusual service and economy, its practice] design, rugged con- 
struction and exceptional strength. Educational Buyers will find 
that Durabilt Storage and Wardrobe Cabinets fully meet their 
demands. A close inspection will reveal many important quali- 
fications that insure years of protection and storage satisfaction. 


The Durabilt Line of Steel Cabinets has been designed to 
permit an almost endless variety of interior equipment combina- 
tions for varied storage applications. 


This unlimited adaptability is due to the fact that the full 
width shelves are adjustable on 1” centers; vertical partitions 
can be inserted without the necessity of drilling any holes; and 
the half shelves which are then used are also adjustable on 1” 
centers. 


Durabilt Cabinets are available in various widths, depths, and 
heights. The line covers cabinets in both one and two-door types, 
as well as cabinets withort doors. They are finished in “Satin 
Texture” olive green baked enamel—a_ shade that harmonizes 
with any interior trim. 

For full range of sizes, prices, and complete information phone 
our nearest Sales Office or write direct to us at Aurora for a 
copy of Cabinet Folder No. 5050-C. 





TEACHERS’ CABINET 
(Full Height Partition) 


$38.00 


Right-hand Wardrobe 


Compartment 

Ww. ms Bs 
C7853CFR—36x18x78”". $38.60 
C7854CFR—36x21x78”... 40.00 
C7855CFR—36x24x78”... 42.50 

Left-hand Wardrobe 

Compartment 

W. D. H. 
C7853CFL—36x18x78” . . .$38.00 
C7854CFL—36x21x78”"... 40.00 
C7855CFL—36x24x78”... 42.50 


Complete with four half stor- 
age shelves and one-half ward- 
robe shelf with coat rod and 
hook assembly. 





WARDROBE CABINET 


$30.50 


WwW. D. Hz. 
C7853W—36 x 18 x 78”........ $30.50 
C7854W—36 x 21 x 78”........ 32.00 
C7855W—36 x 24x 78”........ 33.50 


Complete with hat shelf, coat r 
and hook assembly. 





JANITORS’ CABINET 
(Short Partition) 


$37.50 


Ww. D. Hz. 
C7853CSR—36 x 18 x 78”...... $37.50 
C7854CSR—36 x 21 x 78”...... 39.50 
C7855CSR—36 x 24 x 78”...... 42.00 


Complete with three half storage 
shelves, one combination storage and 
hat shelf with half coat rod and 
hook assembly. 


ADDITIONAL SHELVES 


STORAGE CABINET 


$28.50 


Ww. D. Hz. 
C6651S—36 x 12 x 66”... . $28.50 
C6653S—36 x 18 x 66”.... 31.50 
C6654S—36 x 21 x 66”.... 33.00 


Complete with four shelves. 





DESK HIGH CABINET 


$13.00 


W. D. H. 
C3003S—1914x18x30%%4”.. . . $13.00 
C3004S—1914x21x30%”.... 13.50 
C3054S—36 x21x30%”.... 19.00 
C3055S—36 x24x30%”.... 20.00 


Complete with one shelf. 
191%” wide cabinets have one 
door, 36” wide have two doors. 


To provide additional storage capacity in any Durabilt 
Steel Cabinet it is only necessary to add enough shelves to 
meet the need. Shelves can be easily inserted without the 
use of tools and are adjustable on one inch centers. 


Easy to Order 
For convenience in ordering, the names of cabinets, cata- 
log numbers and sizes are listed. It will help us to prevent 
errors if complete information is given us at the time 
order is sent in. 


Shipped Ready to Use 


Durabilt Steel Cabinets are shipped set-up, ready for use 
as soon as crate is removed. All prices are F.O.B. Aurora, 
Ill., and subject to change without notice. 


M0 better built thant Darabilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


William J. Bogan is Chicago’s new superintendent 
of schools. After the Chicago schools had com- 
pleted one entire school year without an official 
head of the educational department, the school 
board on June 27, unanimously elected the man who 
was unofficial acting superintendent throughout that 
period. Mr. Bogan has been in the Chicago system 
for 35: years. Prior to his promotion to the position 
of assistant superintendent in 1924, he was prin- 
cipal of Lane Technical High School. The new 
superintendent is 58 years old and has four chil- 
dren. It is likely that the new leader will be very 
well received by the teachers and principals. 

At the time of his election, Mr. H. Wallace Cald- 
well, the new president of the board of education, 
lauded Superintendent Bogan as follows: “In pay- 
ing you this most perfect tribute, the board of edu- 
cation has given its vote of confidence and its 
complete trust in placing in your hands the educa- 
tional welfare of Chicago school children. No 
political interference will be placed in your path. 
You are the chief.” 

Mr. Bogan responded, saying, “The honor con- 
ferred upon me today is as great as any one who 
believes in children could receive. The responsi- 
bility is great. It would be too great did I not 
know that I will share it with you.” 

Although 25 candidates were considered, the 
choice is said to have resulted from a recommenda- 
tion of the Mayor’s Advisory Committee and the 
personal regard of a majority of the board members 
for the man who successfully piloted the great Chi- 
cago public-school system without real authority 
but only by careful leadership. 

It is interesting to note that the Public School 
Emergency Committee which turned loose several 
scorching statements against the school board dur- 
ing the past year, has, through two of its most 
noted representatives, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey and 
Rabbi Louis Mann, expressed satisfaction at the 
selection of Mr. Bogan. They stated, “We congrat- 
ulate Superintendent Bogan on the great oppor- 
tunity that is his to give Chicago a school admin- 
istration that will restore to the city and its public 
schools, their rightful place in the esteem and con- 
fidence of the nation.” 

Confronted with so many piled-up problems 
awaiting settlement, the new superintendent decided 
to forego any vacation this summer. He has inti- 
mated that the junior-high-school program, which 
has been “under his wing” since its start four years 
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ago, will be pushed. He held out the hope that as 
soon as the school board’s finances can be strength- 
ened, that there will be an increase in salaries for 
the teaching force. Between now and September 
there are many important teaching and executive 
positions to be filled, chief among them the presi- 
dency of the Chicago Normal College. 

The 1928 budget of expenditures for the Chicago 
public-school system sets up a total of $84,000,000. 
Of this, $48,000,000 is for educational expenditures, 
teachers’ salaries, ete. Chicago draws a consider- 
able sum from the Federal support for maintaining 
Smith-Hughes classes. The amount this year 1s 
$228,938. 

The “emeritus” teachers and principals who were 
ousted two and a half years ago by the adoption 
of a school-board rule making retirement compul- 
sory at 70, seem to have won out completely. In 
their court case, the appellate court ordered the 
school board to restore them to service, and this 
was done except in the case of a few who had vol- 
untarily withdrawn or else had come under the 
provisions of a new state retirement law. However, 
the school-board attorney then instituted suit for 
the pay (half of the salary, they were receiving 
at time of retirement) which had been given them 
during the time they were out. The emeritus group 
countered with a claim for full pay, and they not 
only had the attorney’s suit thrown out, but they 
were given full back pay plus interest. All of those 
aged educators who returned to service will be re- 
tired again by the middle of the coming school year 
under the state retirement law. 

Chicago has recently entertained two national 
groups of educators, the A. F. T. (American Fed- 
eration of Teachers) which is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and the N. C. E. 
A. (National Catholic Educational Association) 
which held its meetings at Loyola University. 


Several important resolutions and stirring ad- 
dresses were resultant from each group. The A. 
F. T. declared itself “unalterably opposed to the 
use of the public schools by those seeking to intro- 
duce propaganda of public or private corporations 
of any kind or of any group.” It further denounced 
“yellow dog” contracts which discriminate against 
teachers who belong to federations affiliated with 
labor, and the policy of the Seattle, Washington, 
board of education in this respect was labeled as 
un-American. (It is interesting to contrast this 


action with that of the National Education Asso- 
ciation which met at Minneapolis the first week of 
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W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


AmAtOtiu 


raw 


UALITY of material and 
soundness of methods 


and workmanship are quali- 


fications that enable us to do 


any kind of cabinet work in 


the best possible manner. 


HIS new department for 
the manufacture of Lab- 


oratory Furniture ofall kinds 


will employ Kimball experts 
who know how to select and 


treat WOODS and build for 


a specific purpose. 


Send your plans and specifications for estimates to 


AN? OY KY Inl hes \ Aa\ w ¥ = 


1403 Kimball Bldg. 
306 So. Wabash Ave. 


A. E. Kaltenbrun, 
Director of Sales. 


July. There the resolutions committee rejected such 
a resolution and when the proposition to condemn 
the Seattle school board was presented from the 
floor of the delegate assembly, it was voted down 
overwhelmingly by acclamation.) Another peculiar 
proposition came up at this convention of the A. 
F. T. New York Local No. 5 urged intelligence 
tests for general use by all teachers. The leading 
labor leaders in Chicago have anathematized 
against intelligence tests as the instruments of an 
American “caste system.” But the New York Local 
No. 5 report states, “With an intelligence score at 
hand, one of the many unknown factors in the 
study of children becomes certain, and the teacher, 
instead of berating the pupil for dullness, begins 
to be concerned about whether the failure is due to 
ill health, unhappiness at home, bad influence on 
character, or discouragement due to bad teaching.” 

Meanwhile, Chicago sent a large delegation of 
teachers, principals and district superintendents 
to the N. E. A. at Minneapolis. Many of them 
participated prominently in committee and _plat- 
form work. Mr. Herbert C. Hansen, president of 
the Chicago Principals’ Club, was elected national 
secretary of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals and placed in charge of its national 
bulletin as editor. 

On July 10 it was announced that eight new 
junior-high-school buildings will be built within the 
next eleven months. Bid¢ for the construction of 
five of them were advertised for at once; it is esti- 
mated that each building will cost approximately 
$2,000,000. Elementary-school buildings cost only 
$700,000. 

The entire building program for the coming year 
contemplates the expenditure of nearly $50,000,000 
as follows: 


Elementary schools............... 12 
Junior high schools.............. 8 
menior High SCHOOIN...........5.. 6 
Schools for cripples.............. 2 
Additions to old buildings........ 29 


President H. Wallace Caldwell has stated that 
the school board has already approved this building 
program and authorized the letting of contracts. 








—Mr. J. E. Hansen, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Westby, Wis., has been appointed on the 
staff of the University of Wisconsin extension divi- 
sion at Madison. Mr. Hansen will serve as assist- 
ant chief of the bureau of visual education. 
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* Service on Lyon Durand-type Lockers is complete. Whether you need a few 
an lockers for storing Indian clubs or a thousand or more for corridors or 


vi gymnasiums, there is a Lyon Durand-type Locker to fit your requirements. 
. In the construction of these lockers are embodied not only features of stand- 
- ard and approved design but also exclusive features, such as the patented 
ed two-piece hinge, exceptionally strong and hardly noticeable, and the safe, 
al durable, multiple locking device. 

he The long-lasting enamel finishes complement the strong construction of 
ms Lyon Durand-type Lockers. Constant satisfaction in appearance and opera- 
ba tion—and negligible upkeep expense —are the results. The uniting of 
Durand Steel Locker Company and the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Com- 
_ pany assures to all users of Lyon Durand-type Lockers, and to all prospective 
a customers, a better, quicker and broader service. For complete information 
= please ask for Locker Catalogue Number 21. 





ral LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Successor to: 


ew DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. LYON METALLIC MBG. CO. 
the Chicago Heights, Ill. Aurora, Il. 


| 








Steel Shelving... Lockers... Cabinets... Counters... Steelart 
Folding Tables and Chairs. General Steel Storage Equipment 
and Steel Furniture. The Lyon name and trade mark attest the 
strength, finish, usefulness and durability of Lyon Steel Products. 
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SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES 
are particularly adapted to school use. 
In the problem of maintaining high 
standards of cleanliness, orderliness, and 
sanitation, they render surprising assist- 


ance. 


Wherever discarded or soiled things ac- 
toilets, 
lunch rooms, 
manual training, laboratory, campus, 
etc., Solars serve better than any other 
type of waste recepta®e, because they 


cumulate — in the classrooms, 
wash rooms, corridors 


impel use. 
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Dh erever waste accumulates 


lochkher~rooms 


laboratories 
playgrounds 


classrooms 


lavatories 
corridors 








The gravity swinging top holds an at- 
traction that never wears off. It is an 
ever appealing invitation to “Put It 
Fiere.” 

The SOLAR self-closing RECEPTA- 
CLE is of all-steel construction. 
in nine sizes, and finished in beautiful 
tonings of baked on enamel — gray, 
green, white, grained mahogany. 

Write for detailed information and 
name of nearest distributor. 


Made 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois. 


SOLAR J ns RECEPTACLES 
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MR. BARDWELL GOES TO MADISON 


Mr. R. M. Bardwell, superintendent of schools at 
Rock Island, Ill., on June 28, was elected head of 
the schools at Madison, Wis., to succeed Mr. T. W. 
Gosling. The appointment carries with it an annual 
salary of $6,500, with an allowance for automobile 
upkeep and traveling expenses. Mr. Bardwell was 
recommended for the position by a special school- 
board committee and was unanimously elected after 
the first informal ballot. 

Mr. Bardwell is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois and is rated as one of the most progressive 
of the younger school superintendents of his state. 
Following his graduation, he became superintendent 
of schools at Woodstock, Ill., and seven years later 
was elected head of the schools at Rock Island. 

Mr. Bardwell is married and has two children. 
His father, who has been superintendent of the 
Aurora schools for thirty years, retires this year. 


MR. JAMES COMPLETES 33 YEARS OF 
SERVICE IN THE BERKELEY SCHOOLS 
Mr. Morris C. James, deputy superintendent of 

schools of Berkeley, Calif., and since May, 1928, 

acting superintendent of schools, retired from that 

office on June 30 to return to his former position 
of deputy superintendent. 

Mr. James has completed 33 years of service in 
the Berkeley schools, having come to the city school 
system in 1895 as vice-principal of the high school. 
He served there under S. D. Waterman, superin- 
tendent of schools and principal of the high school 
until 1900, when Mr. Waterman took over the duties 
of superintendent, and Mr. James was named as 
head of the high school. He resigned from this 
position to become deputy superintendent of schools 
and secretary of the board of education. In 1912 
he was made superintendent and served until the 
election of Mr. H. B. Wilson in 1918, when he be- 


came deputy superintendent. He served in that 
capacity until Mr. Wilson resigned in January to 
become head of the Junior Red Cross work. In the 
spring of 1928, Mr. James was appointed as head 
of the school system but he agreed to serve only 
until a permanent superintendent could be named. 

With the selection of Dr. Lewis W. Smith as 
superintendent of schools, Mr. James relinquished 
the office in order that he might return to the work 
of deputy superintendent. 


CHARLES R. SKINNER PASSES ON 

Dr. Charles R. Skinner, a well-known educator of 
New York state and organizer of the present state 
education department, died at his home in Pelham- 
wood, on June 30, after a brief illness of bronchial 
pneumonia. Dr. Skinner was in his 84th year. 

Dr. Skinner was 
born at Mexico, N. Y., 
in 1844, and received - 
his education at Mexi- 
co Academy and the 
Clinton Liberal Insti- 
tute. After his gradu- 
ation, he taught for 
three years, but in 
1870 he resigned to 
become managing edi- 
tor of the Watertown 
Daily Times. 

He served two terms 
in Congress and was 
largely responsible for 
the introduction of 
special delivery mail ' 
service. CHARLES R. SKINNER 

From 1895 to 1904, Dr. Skinner served as state 
superintendent of public instruction, having pre- 
viously been deputy superintendent. Upon the re- 
organization of the state education department in 
1906, Dr. Skinner resigned to become assistant ap- 
praiser for the Port of New York. In 1913, Dr. 
Skinner was appointed librarian of the state assem- 
bly and later legislative librarian, which position 
he held until his 80th birthday, when he retired 
from active service. 

Dr. Skinner was give... the degree of A.M. by 
Hamilton College, LL.D. by Colgate University, and 
Litt.D. by Tufts College during his service as state 
superintendent. He was at one time president of 
the National Education Association, 





PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State com- 
missioner of education, was given an honorary de- 
gree by Alfred University on June 13. 

—Dr. John A. H. Keith, state superintendent of 
schools of Pennsylvania, has been given the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of pedagogy by Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 

—Mr. H. FE. Chandler, superintendent of schools 
of Junction City, Kans., has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of education, director of the appoint 
ments bureau, and assistant to the director of the 
summer session at the University of Kansas. 

—Mr. H. M. Tardy, superintendent of schools at 
Glenrock, Wyo., has accepted a position on the fae- 
ulty of the University of Colorado. 


—Mr. I. G. Smith of Danvers. Mass., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Danvers, to 
succeed J. C. Anthony, who has become superintend- 
ent at Dedham. 


—Mr. Edgar F. Bunce of Mt. Holly, N. J., has 
accepted the principalship of the schools at 
Metuchen, N. J.. with a substantial increase in 
salary. In addition to his duties at Metuchen, Mr. 
Bunce will act as director of the demonstration 
school and professor of education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity summer school which is located at New 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Charles E. Teach of Bakersfield, Calif., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at San Luis 
Obispo. 


—Mr. O. 8. Hubbard, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Fresno, Calif., has been 
elected superintendent of the school system, to suc- 
ceed Mr. W. R. Hepner. Mr. Hubbard is a gradu- 
ate of Pomona College, holds degrees given by the 
University of California and Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and is a member of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Education Fraternity. He was dis 
trict superintendent of schools at Madera from 1921 
to 1926, and has been assistant superintendent at 
Fresno since 1926. 





—Prof. Homer Sluss, 57, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Covington, Ky., died at his home in 
Cincinnati, following a stroke of apoplexy. Prof. 
Sluss was a graduate of Western Reserve Univer: 
sity and had completed a postgraduate course at 
Columbia University. 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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(below) Berloy installation showing Double Tier lockers 
standing free in locker room. 























(above) Berloy installation showing Single Tier lockers 
built into the walls of the hall. 
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and School Opens’’ 
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Chemical Desk No. 862 


This desk, with exposed plumbing and trouch, is a favorite and has been 
installed in many laboratories. The gas and water pipes, with convenient 
outlets, are placed under the lower shelf and directly over the trough. 
The trough is lead-lined and slopes from the middle toward the two end 
sinks. Accommodates sixteen students, working in sections of eight. 


For the Teaching of 
Chemistry 


For the teaching of Chemistry, as well as for instruction in 
other sciences, it is generally admitted that there is no equip- 
ment that enjoys the prestige and reputation among educators 
to the extent of 


Laboratory Furniture 


Every Science teacher knows the importance of properly-designed, 
properly-built laboratory furniture, and how much influence it exerts upon 
the character of work of the students. 

Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture has been endorsed by educational 
authorities in every state in the United States. Its superior design, better 
construction and finer finish have made Kewaunee Equipment the choice 
for thousands of laboratories in our best schools. 


Four Certainties About Kewaunee 
1. That Kewaunee is most scientifically designed for the great- 
est possible pedagogic service. 
2. That Kewaunee is made by men who know woods—how to 
select, how to treat before use, and how to fashion for long life 
and perfect service. 


a That Kewaunee is moderately priced—that it is the greatest 
value in its field. 


4. That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 


Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. We will make 
suggestive layout for equipment to meet your requirements without charge 


or obligation. 
Cor 


e@ 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office New York Office 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Room 1511 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Minneapolis Houston Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Spokane Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Phoenix 
Kansas City El Paso Denver Columbus 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Baton Rouge Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N. C. Little Rock Des Moines San Francisco 


In this we embody the essential features of the more elaborate and 
expensive desks, and still supply a good practical design at a moderate 
price. It is exactly suited to the average Chemical Laboratory. Accom- 
modates sixteen students working.in sections of eight. 





Chemical Desk No. 851 
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on Replacement Costs 
with Shades of JOANNA CLOTH 


rainproof 
sunproof 
Sanitary 
cleanable « 


CHOOL maintenance costs are materi- 
S ally reduced when every window is 
equipped with shades of the new Joanna 
Cloth by Stewart Hartshorn. This fine 
new shade cloth is rainproof, sunproof, 
dirt-resisting, and cleanable. In fact, 
Joanna Cloth is practically wearproof. 

With Joanna Cloth Shades, mounted 
on easy-running Hartshorn Rollers, 
there is no question of “can’t we make 
them do another year?” Joanna Cloth 
“does” and “does” well for year after 
year of trim, neat, satisfying service. The 
specially tempered springs of Hartshorn 
Rollers assure dependable, responsive 
action. 

The soft moire finish characteristic of 
Joanna Cloth has been found beneficial 
to the eyes of growing children. Equip 
classrooms with these better shades—for 
good looks, efficient service and economy. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For free circulation of air and properly 
diffused light in classrooms, use this 
arrangement— Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
installed with Double Bracket No. 87. 
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SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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WHERE EXACTINESS RULES 


A notable recognition of the superiorities of Alberene Stone 





(Continued from Page 96) 


—TI. R. Evans, superintendent of schools at 
Palmer, Iowa, has been elected superintendent at 
Maynard, Iowa. 

—Mr. G. M. Lee, supervisor of the schools of 
Teaneck, N. J., for the past five years, has resigned 
to enter the business field. Mr. Lee’s retirement 
becomes effective October 1. 

—Supt. R. E. Cotanche of Lawton, Mich., has 
been reelected for another school year. 

—Supt. H. H. Rigg of Otsego, Mich., has been re- 
elected for a fifth consecutive term. 

—The school board of Indianapolis has appointed 
successors to three assistant superintendents, whose 
positions were abolished last October. The new 
assistants are Mr. F. T. Glidden, formerly assist- 
ant state superintendent; Mr. B. B. Williams, 
statistician of the state education department, and 
Mr. C. C. Underwood, formerly of the Crawfords- 
ville schools. 

—Mr. William A. Nickerson, formerly principal 
of the junior high school at Framingham, Mass., 
has accepted the superintendency at Holliston. 

—Mr. H. A. Davis has resigned from the super- 
intendency at Port Huron, Mich., and will enter the 
business field. 

—Mr. F. L. Bacon, formerly principal of the 
Morton High School at Cicero, Ill., has been elected 
principal of the Evanston Township High School, to 
succeed Dr. W. F. Beardsley. Mr. Bacon has been 
head of the Cicero school since last January, com- 
ing from Newton, Mass. 

_—Mr. C. D. Hollister, formerly principal of the 
high school at Big Lake, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed A. N. Tom- 
meraasen., 

_—Mr. Samuel B. Sharp has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at French Lick, Ind., to succeed 
Roy Roudebush. 

—Mr. J. F. Hines of Wolsey, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Aberdeen. 

—Mr. W. V. MeVey of Hampton, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Imboden. 

—Mr. C. J. Anderson, former assistant staie 
superintendent of Wisconsin, has been appointed as 
director of the educational department of the state 
university. Mr, Anderson was formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Stoughton. 

—Mrs. Frederick H. Devere of Cranston, R. I., 
has been elected president of the Rhode Island 


York, for catalog. 
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for laboratory purposes is seen in its increasing use in those 
laboratories of the country where exactness rules most rig- 
idly. Its qualities measure up to laboratory standards. Ad- 
dress Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 23rd St., New 
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Association of Public-School Officials. Mr. E. C. 
Preston was elected secretary of the association. 

—Mr. G. W. Gotke of San Antonio, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Brownsville. 

—Mr. A. A. Hays of Eyota, Minn., has heen 
elected superintendent of schools at Motley. 

—Mr. W. L. Arnholt of Tiro, Ohio, has 
elected superintendent of schools at Carey. 

—Supt. H. A. Smith of Richland, W. Va., has 
been reelected for another term. 

—Supt. F. E. Dugas has been reelected as head 
of the schools of Westville, Ill. 

—Mr. H. H. Crumb has been reelected superin- 
tendent of schools at Endicott, N. Y 

—Supt. C. E. Joiner of Leroy, N. Y., has been 
reelected to serve in that position for another year. 

—Mr. V. B. Wiley of Felton, Del., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Dover. 

Mr. L. L. Cook of Mooresville, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of the public schools. 

—Mr. R. P. Wilker has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Bradley. 

—Mr. P. J. McCullough has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

—Mr. J. W. Wheat has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Lenapah, Okla. 

—Mr. J. W. Hunter of Chadwick, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Anawan, Iowa. 
Mr. J. H. Arnspiger of Wolfe, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Greenville, to 
succeed J. H. Robertson. 

—Mr. M. M. Schell has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Correctionville, Lowa. 

—Mr,. E. M. Blomquist has been elected superin- 
tendent of school at Amasa, Mich. 

—Mr. L. A. Packard has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Port Huron, Mich., to succeed 
H. A. Davis. Mr. Packard was principal of the high 
school for the last five years. 

—Supt. E. B. Killian of Allegan, Mich., has been 
reelected for another school year. 

—Mr. R. H. White of Wisner, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Douglas, Wyo. 
He succeeds R. L. Markley. 

—Mr. H. F. Hunt has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools at Tacoma, Wash. 

—Mr. H. C. Pendry of Xenia, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ironton, to suc- 
ceed A. F. Hixson. 

—Mr. G. E. Denman of Filer, Idaho, has been 
elected principal of the high school at Pocatello. 


been 








—Mr. R. P. Welker of Berwyn, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bradley for the 
coming year. 

—Supt. F. A. Wheeler of Longmeadow, Mass., 
was the guest of honor at a farewell reception 
marking the termination of his nine years’ super- 
intendency. Supt. Wheeler was presented with a 
leather bill-fold containing four gold pieces, the gift 
of the school children and their parents, and three 
gold pieces, the gift of the teachers. 

—Supt. Q. R. Reedy of Bushnell, Ill., has been 
reelected for the school year. 

—Supt. G. T. Selters has been reelected to the 
superintendency at Macomb, III. 

—Supt. S. D. Largent of Great Falls, Mont., has 
been appointed to the state board of education, to 
succeed Judge W. B. Rhoades. 

—Mr. John Wones has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Saratoga, Tex. 


—Mr. H. 8S. Upjohn of South Pasadena, Calif, 
has been appointed acting superintendent of Los 
Angeles county, to succeed Mark Keppel, who passed 
away in June. 


—Mr. N. G. Park has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Waynesburg, Pa., to succeed R. M. 
Archibald. 


—Mr. Q. G. Vincent of Farrell, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ford City. 

—Mr. Earl Y. Poore has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Shelby, Mich. Mr. Poore is a 
graduate of the Missouri Teachers’ College and. was 
formerly an assistant principal of the Iron Moun- 
tain High School. 


—Mr. H. W. Truemner of Marlette, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Flushing. 


—Mr. Burtis E. Whittaker of Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
has accepted the principalship at Philadelphia, N. 
Y. Mr. Whittaker is completing a graduate course 
leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy. 


—Mr. John F. Hummer, principal of the Central 
High School at Binghamton, N. Y., and Mr. F. R. 
Shingle, principal of the Franklin School in Syra- 
cuse, have been appointed assistant superintendents 
of schools in Syracuse. Mr. Hummer will have 
charge of the high schools, while Mr. Shingle will 
direct the work of the first six grades. 

—Mr. Everett W. Ireland has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Somerville, Mass., at an an- 
nual salary of $5,500. 
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LESLIE E, WHITE 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIb 







A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 






7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 





—Supt. Wm. C. T. Adams of Keene, N. H., has 
been unanimously reelected for his eighth consecu- 
tive term. 

—Mr. John E. Morgan of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
has been reelected for his seventeenth year as super- 
vising principal of schools. 

—Mr. H. M. Davis of Moose Lake, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Morris, 
to succeed L. G. Mustain. 

—Mr. O. D. Shively of Hansboro, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Under- 
wood. 

—Mr. William A. Gamble of Bowbells, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Carring- 
ton. 

—Mr. John D. Shively has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Forsyth, Mont. 

—Mr. J. R. Holmes of Sapulpa, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Okmulgee, to 
succeed E. S. Briggs. 

—Mr. A. J. Noll of Langford, S. Dak., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Heron Lake, 
Minn. 

—Mr. C. J. Ramsey of Marion, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Metropolis. 

—Mr. C. B. Whelpley has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Belle Plaine, Iowa, to succeed 
S. W. Christian. 

—Mr. H. A. Grove has been elected supervising 
principal at Greencastle, Pa., to succeed Rev. W. 
Morgan Cross. 

—Mr. Oliver Lee has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Wilburton, Okla. 

—Mr. E. S. Simmonds of Bellflower, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pittsfield. 

—Mr. L. F. Hammerle has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Xenia, Ohio. 

—-Mr. W. E. Weagley has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Huron, Ohio, to succeed F. 8. 
McCormick, . 

—-Mr. J. D. McKinley of Lucasville, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at McArthur. 

—Mr. C. L. MeMahon of Williamstown, W. Va., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Wells- 
burg. 

—Mr. C. L. Johns has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Huntington Park, Calif., to succeed 
W. L. Stuckey. 

—Mr. C. D. Brock of Wallace, Idaho, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at St. Maries. 

—Mr. E. E. Trego of Gill, Colo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Manitou. 

—Mr. A. L. Collins of Warrensburg, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at James- 
town. 

—Supt. J. B. MeManus of La Salle, Ill., has been 
reelected for another year, with a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 

—Mr. Earl E. Smull has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Norristown, Pa. 

Mr. F. A. Berkenstock of Renovo, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Forty Fort. 
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Supt. B. R. Porterfield of Upton, Wyo., has 
been reelected for a third term. 

—Mr. E. S. Briggs, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Okmulgee, Okla., has been elected as pres- 
ident of the Southeastern State Teachers’ College 
at Durant. 

Mr. L. R. MeKusick of Derby, Conn., has been 
elected superintendent of school at Winsted. 

—Mr. Edgar F. Bunce of Mt. Holly, N. J., has 





become supervising principal of schools at 
Metuchen. 
—Mr. J. F. Bemiller has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Galion, Ohio. 

—Dr. J. B. Edmonson, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed to the editorial board of the Michigan 
Educational Journal. 

—Supt. H. C. Spitler of Petoskey, Mich., has 

been made a member of the legislative committee 
in the fifth district of the Michigan Education 
Association. 
Supt. Paul VanRiper of Lebanon, Pa., has been 
reelected for a three-year period. Supt. VanRiper 
has completed eight years as head of the Lebanon 
schools. 

—Mr. Mark Keppel, for more than 25 years 
superintendent of the Los Angeles county schools, 
died recently at the age of 61 years. 

—Dr. J. L. Stenquist, director of the bureau of 
research at Baltimore, Md,, is conducting courses 
at the University of California during the summer 
session. 

—Dr. Charles R. Skinner, from 1895 to 1904 New 
York state superintendent of public instruction, and 
from 1915 to 1925 legislative librarian at Albany. 
died on June 30, at the age of 83 years. Dr. Skin- 
ner was president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1897. 

—Mr. Frank H. Boren, since 1919 principal of 
the University High School at Oakland, Calif., has 
been appointed to the superintendency of the San 
Mateo Union High School, to succeed W. L. 
Glascock. 

—Mr. B. E. Whittaker, superintendent of schools 
at Oyster Bay, N. Y., has resigned to accept the 
principalship of a school at Philadelphia, N. Y. 


—Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, who has resigned the 
superintendency of schools at Madison, Wis., to 
accept a similar position at Akron, Ohio, was the 
guest of honor last month at a farewell dinner given 
by the school officials and the teaching staff of the 
schools. 


—Madison, Wis. One of the first important 
duties of Mr. R. W. Bardwell, the new superintend- 
ent of city schools, will be the preparation of a five- 
year school-building program. 


Last winter the board of education authorized 
Mr. T. W. Gosling, then superintendent, to make 
a survey with a view of formulating such a pro- 
gram, but owing to the rush of other work, the 
work was delayed. The board plans to erect a new 
Franklin School on the south side, work to begin 
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this year. The first unit of the West Side High 
School will be constructed next year. Sites have 
been provided for the new Lincoln and Marquette 
schools. 

—Miss Louise R. Wells, superintendent of the 
public schools of West Las Vegas, N. Mex., for the 
past five years, has resigned. Miss Wells, who had 
completed fourteen years’ service in the West Las 
Vegas schools, had been very suecessful in her ad- 
ministrative work and the school system has grown 
under her supervision. Miss Wells will be sue- 
ceeded by Miss Eugenia Herber. 

—Supt. M. N. Todd of Lawrenceville, Ill, has 

recently been reelected for three years, at an in- 
creased salary. Prior to coming to Lawrenceville, 
he was head of the school system at Murphysboro, 
where he put on an elaborate building program, 
saw the new township high school destroyed by a 
tornado, and later conducted a campaign for the 
rebuilding of the structure. 
Mr. Frank L. Eversull of St. Louis, Mo., has 
accepted the principalship of the junior and senior 
high school at East St. Louis. Mr. Eversull is a 
graduate of this school and is the youngest princi- 
pal the school has ever had. 

—Mr. Edwin O. Grover, professor of books at 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., will conduct a 
course of lectures on The History of the Book at 
Middlebury College, Vermont, during the summer 
session of the college. 
Mr. J. B. MeManus of La Salle, Ill., has been 
reelected for a nineteenth consecutive term as super- 
intendent of city sehools. The reelection earries 
with it an increase of $500 in salary. 

—Supt. B. W. Conrad of Scotia, N. Y., has been 
reelected for a second term of one year. 


—Supt. Charles E. Foley of Waterloo, N. Y., has 
been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 


—Miss Anna A. Short and Mr. Frank Hankinson 
have been permanently appointed as district super- 
intendents of New York City, following the satis- 
factory completion of the probationary period pre- 
scribed by the school laws. 


C. F. Perrott, principal of the Ceres Union High 
School, has been elected president of the Stanislaus 
County, Calif., Teachers’ Association. J. J. Berry 
district superintendent of the Oakdale schools, was 
elected vice-president, and A. G. Elmore, county 
superintendent, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


—Onsville J. Moulton resigned the superintend- 
ency of Wethersfield, Conn., to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Neptune, N. J., schools. He will 
also have charge of the schools of Ocean Grove. 


—John T. Deering was reappointed superintend- 
ent of the schools at West Warwick, R. I. 


—A large protrait of Thomas M. Balliet was 
presented by the family to the Balliet school, 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. Balliet served as superin- 
tendent of the Springfield schools from 1887 to 








1904. He is now devoting his time to writing and 
lecturing. 
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to investigate Federal-Norwest Steel 
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2 especially to withstand hard daily use and 
= abuse. 


vi Quality is not sacrificed for price. Nor 

strength to appearance. For this reason 

n- you will find Federal-Norwest Lockers not 

0, only the “last word” in efficiency and du- 

a rability, but ultimately by far the Cheapest, 
as well as the most satisfactory. 


: Federal-Norwest Steel Equipment con- 
tains Lockers in styles, sizes and design to 
oe meet every high or elementary school or 
> gymnasium need. 


en Literature on request. Send plans or spec- 
ies ifications for figuring. Or our Storage 
en Engineers will gladly confer with you. 
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Sheldon Multi-Service Tables 


Serve for Science Laboratory 


and Class Room 
Sheldon Multi-Service Tables 


with 


Sheldon Efficiency- 


Chairs meet the requirements 
of the physics, biology and 
general science laboratories 


In the picture the Sheldon Table and 
Efficiency-Chair is shown supporting 
three men with a composite weight of 
450 pounds. 


and the class- 
room. The Effi- 
ciency-Chairs are 
comfortable, 
noiseless, and can 
be shoved out of 
the way in an in- 
stant. Send for 
booklet describ- 
ing the 14 differ- 
ent table combi- 
nations. 
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MR. McCOLLISTER PASSES ON 
Mr. J. D. McCollister, formerly secretary of the 
school board at Davenport, Iowa, died suddenly 
from heart trouble at a hospital in Brainard, Minn., 
on June 28. Mr. McCollister was 74 years old. 


Mr. McCollister was born in East Randolph, N. 
Y., in July, 1854, and received his education in the 
schools of that city. After a few years spent in his 
native state, he went to Davenport as a traveling 
salesman, and in July, 1899, was appointed secre- 
tary of the school board, to succeed G. Wein- 
gartner. 

As secretary of the school board, Mr. MecCollister 
earned a reputation for his efficiency. During the 
25 years of his service, his usefulness increased and 
his responsibilities were broadened, and the progress 
and development of the Davenport school system 
was in a large measure due to his untiring energy 
and faithfulness to duty. Mr. McCollister resigned 
from the office in March, 1924, and had not been 
in active service during the past few years. 

The funeral services took place at East Ran- 
dolph, N. Y., with burial in the family plot beside 
his wife and daughter. 


PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
—Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell succeeds J. Lewis 
Coath as president of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion. 
—Mr. William Dick, secretary of the board of 
education at Philadelphia, Pa., has retired with 
the completion of 50 years of service. Mr. Dick 


hecame connected with the school system of Phila- 


delphia in June, 1875, with his appointment as 
clerk. In 1891 he was made paymaster, and in 
1906 he became secretary of the board. 


Mr. Dick is a member of the National Associa- 


tion of School Business Officials and had served as 
president and secretary of the association. 


MICHIGAN 





On January 6, 1928, Mr. Dick attained the age 
of 70 years, and according to law, will be placed 
upon the retired list. 

Mr. Dick’s long years of uninterrupted service, 
his devotion to the interests of the public schools, 
his integrity, and his tactfulness in the adminis- 
tration of the varied and complex business of his 
office have combined to make that office and its 
incumbent unique in the history of public service 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

—Mr. Joseph Carlson was elected a member of 
the board of education of Iron River township, 
Mich. The election is regarded as an indorsement 
of the policies pursued by the present board. 

—Mr. A. H. Skinner has been appointed clerk of 
the board of education of Dunellen, N. J., to sue- 
ceed Mr. Robert Bruce, resigned. 

—Prof. E. B. Skinner has been reelected president 
of the school board at Madison, Wis. Mr. John P. 
Butler was named vice-president, and Mr. Fred W. 
Erickson was made clerk of the board. 

—Dr. C. W. Merriman has resigned as a member 
of the school board at Beloit, Wis., after a service 
of more than 50 years. 

—Mr. G. A. Kidd has been reelected as secretary 
of the school board at Oelwein, Iowa. 

—Mr. Theo. Carstensen has been reelected as sec- 
retary and business manager of the school board at 
Clinton, Iowa. 

—Mr. Frank S. Weber has been elected clerk of 
the school board at Watertown, Wis., to succeed 
Mrs. Bertha Feld. 

—Mr. M. S. Spears has resigned as business man- 
ager of the school board at Evansville, Ind., and 
will enter the business field. 

—Mrs. E. A. Lundy has been elected clerk of the 
school board at Eugene, Oreg. Mrs. Lundy is a 
graduate of the State Normal School at Monmouth 
and began her business career with a position as 
stenographer. Mrs. Lundy is admirably fitted by 
training and experience for the position to which 
she has been elected. 

—Mr. T. F. Walker has been reelected as clerk 
of the school board at Middlegrove, Oreg. Mr. 
Walker has completed forty years as a member of 
the board. 

—Mr. Leslie J. Edmunds has been reelected as a 
full-time business manager for the school board of 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

—Prof. Wilbur F. Gordy, who recently resigned 
from the board of education of Hartford, Conn., 
after a service of fifteen years, was the guest of 


honor at the annual dinner of the board on June 6. 
Prof. Gordy was presented with a chime clock by 
his coworkers, 

—Mr. George Wolf, a former 
school board of Hammond, Ind., 
to membership on the board. 

—Mr. B. B. Williams has announced his resigna- 
tion as director of the department of research ‘and 
publicity of the Indiana State Education Depart- 
ment. Mr. Williams has been appointed to a simi- 
lar position in the Indianapolis schools. 

—Mr. James S. Schreuder has been reelected as 
a member of the school board of Coopersville, Mich., 
after a service of twenty years. 

—The school board of Wheeling, W. Va., 
discontinued the office of business manager, which 
has been held by Mr. B. E. Hamilton. The work 
of Mr. Hamilton will hereafter be taken care of by 
Mr. F. E. Teal. 

—Mr. John F. Skeel of Joliet, Ill., has been re- 
appointed for his 32nd year as clerk of the school 
board. Mr. P. F. Heald, in charge of supplies, was 
also reappointed. 

—The New York City board of education has re- 
cently created the position of assistant to the 
superintendent of schools, with the appointment of 
Mr. Clarence Worden to the office. Mr. Worden 
will act as secretary to Supt. W. J. O’Shea and will 
receive a salary of $7,500. 

—Mr. Walter C. Martin, who was recently elected 
architect to the New York City board of education, 
and superintendent of school buildings, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the architects 
of Greater New York, on June 27, at the Hotel 
Astor. Three hundred architects from all the bor- 
oughs of New York City were present. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner, a silver humidor was _ pre- 
sented to Mr. Martin. 

Among those present at the dinner were Mr. W 
J. Weber, of the board of education, Mr. J. F. Bly, 
president of the Long Island Society of Architects. 
and Mr. P. J. Revelle, superintendent of buildings ' 
for the Bronx Borough. 

—Mr. Alison Piper has been elected a member 
of the school board at Keene, N. H., to succeed Mr. 
A. W. Pressler. Mr. Piper will act as the chairman 
of the committee on buildings and grounds. 

—The Jeff Davis county, Miss., board of education 
is at present made up of the following members: 
H. T. McGee, Carson, District 1; L. R. Upton, Oak- 
vale, District 2; T. W. Carraway, Bassfield, District 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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is causing favorable comment 
among educators. 
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PROMOTES SANITATION AND PROTECTS HEALTH 


‘THIS desk, the latest development of our Research Laboratory, simplifies sweep- 
ing, promotes sanitation, and thereby protects the health of pupils. With 


each unit supported by a single base, a much greater floor area is noticeable to 
the pupil. As a result, this desk deters those minded to litter the floor and, 
consequently, encourages classroom cleanliness. It is sturdy yet graceful, ab- 
: solutely rigid, and is made without a single dust-catching crevice or corner. 


This modern desk, made in both adjustable and stationary types, will interest 
everyone concerned with practical seating. 


: Our seating experts will be glad to tell you more about this 
, Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set and to suggest helpful seating 
y plans. The nearest H-W warehouse will send a man to 


you without cost or obligation. 


The advantages of this desk and many 
other school units are described in our 
f new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 
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Peterson Furniture 
for Laboratory and Library 


A Peterson installation in your laboratory or library will meet 
the requirements of ECONOMY and SERVICE. Peterson 
equipment is economical because only the highest quality mate- 
rials are used — skilled craftsmen assemble each product with 
painstaking care. This results in long life. 


Peterson equipment is the result of 37 years experience in the 
development and research for the best ideas in design—you get 


the ultimate in service. 





L5130 Charging Desk de- 
signed for the smaller library 
with all the necessary devices 
for the charging system. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 
Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


PETERSON 
SERVICE 


Our Service Department is 
maintained for your con- 
venience. A rough sketch 
of the rooms you wish to 
furnish will bring sugges- 
tions and an estimate with- 
out obligation on your part. 


Write for these Catalogs 


Laboratory Catalog No. 15-N. 
Library Catalog No. 14-N. 
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939 Student’s Combination Chemical and Agricul- 
tural Table: 
accommodate 16 students —the open spaces provide 
ample room for the use of stools. 


A dual-purpose Laboratory Table, will 





L5060 Reading Table 
of improved construc- 
tion assuring absolute 
rigidity—legs equipped 
with cast brass sockets. 














(Concluded from Page 102) 
3; E. A. Burrow, Prentiss, District 4; W. K. Berry, 
Newhebron, District 5. 

—Alfred J. Maryott was elected principal of both 
the senior and junior high schools of providence, 
R. I. 

—The high school at Marshfield, Ore., will be 
headed by Wayman J. Williams of Payette, Ida., as 
principal. 

—The electoral board of Halifax county, Mass., 
reelected the present members of the South Boston 
school board, as follows: Red Bank district, S. M. 
Torian; Black Walnut district, Miss Sarah Crad- 
dock; Mount Carmel district, D. M. Gravitt; Birch 
Creek district, Dr. T. S. Wilson; Roanoke district, 
Dr. J. D. Hagood; Staunton district, Dr. D. T. 
Merritt; Meadville district, G. E. Mitchell; Banister 
district, D. A. Webb. 

—Dr. John Van Schoick was elected a member of 
the Hanover, Mich., school board to succeed Burr 
Richards. 

—Robert G. Sproul, vice-president and comp- 
troller of the University of California, has been 
named by the board of education of Berkeley, Calif., 
as a member of that body. 

—Maurice E. Rogalin, principal of publie school 
64, the Bronx, was nominated for the principalship 
of Jamaica Training School for Teachers, New 
York City, to succeed Dr. Archibald C. McLachlom. 

—Dr. G. M. Johnson has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

—Mr. Charles C. Hagermann has been elected 
president of the board at Muscatine, Iowa. Mr. 
Gustavus Allbee, was also reelected as vice-presi- 
dent. 

—Mr. V. E. Hayward of Davenport, Iowa, has 
been reelected as president of the school board. 

—Mr. Arthur C. Leach, president of the school 
board of Joliet, Ill., for the last four years, will not 
seek reelection to that office. Mr. Leach is retiring 
from the board after serving two three-year terms. 

—Mr. Samuel MacQuaide has heen reelected as 
president of the school board of Livingston, N. J. 
Mr. Samuel Burnet has been reelected as vice-presi- 
dent. 

The city council of Princeton, Ind., reappointed 
Harvey Milburn a member of the school board. 

—Lawrence J. Jacobs succeeds George W. Brown 
as member of the Escanaba, Mich., school board. 

—Walter H. Brandenburg was chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the board of education of Albany Park, IIL., 
a suburb of Chicago. 


—The city council of Rockford, Ind., elected 
Chelee Ashcraft a member of the local school board. 

—Oscar Chesterfield was elected a member of 
the Clinton, Ind., school board. 

—Mrs. Daulton Martin was appointed a member 
of the town school board at Rockford, Ind. 

—C. V. Shields, an attorney, was elected school- 
board member at LaPorte, Ind. 

Fred H. Ahlgrim was reelected member of the 
Michigan City, Ind., school board. 

—Emmett G. MeQuinn was elected a member of 
the Newcastle, Ind., board of education by the local 
city council. 

—KE. B. Byrkit was reelected a member of the 
school board at Mishawaka, Ind., for a period of 
three years. 

—Henry Donner is the new 
school board of Swaledale, Iowa. 
Dr. B. B. Sells succeeds C. M. Roberts as a 
member of the board of education of Independence, 
Iowa. 

—Principal D, A. Emerson of Bend, Oreg., goes 
to Cottage Grove, Oreg., to assume the superin- 
tendency of schools. He succeeds O. W. Hays who 
goes to Portland. 

—Alfred Christenson of Ferndale, Calif., assumes 
the principalship of the Union High School at 
Ferndale, Calif. He succeeds Harry W. Auten. 

—Mrs. Myrtle R. Davis resigned her position as 
assistant state superintendent of schools of Idaho. 

—H. N. Ballard of Decatur, IIl., has announced 
his candidacy for the state school superintendency 
of Georgia. 

—The board of education of Eau Claire, Wis., 
elected M. H. Leininkugal as president, W. A. 
Standen, vice-president, and Miss Emma Schroeder 
as secretary. The members of the board are Oscar 
Loken, Fred Arnold, W. A. Standen, Mrs. Louis 
Nogle, M. H. Leininkugal, Nick Zimmerman, S. J. 
Duffner, Karl Stussy, A. C. Nordlie, and Art Baker. 


DR. MELCHER SUCCEEDS CAMMACK AT 
KANSAS CITY 

The board of education of Kansas City, Mo., on 
June 21, unanimously elected Dr. George Melcher 
as superintendent of schools, and Mr. I. I. Cammack 
as superintendent emeritus. In the election, the 
board followed the precedent of 1913, when Mr. 
Cammack was made superintendent to succeed Mr. 
Greenwood. 

Dr. Melcher is a native Missourian and was edu- 
cated in the schools of the state. He attended Ozark 





appointee on the 





and Odessa colleges 
Drury College, 
University. 


and holds degrees given by 
and teachers’ college of Columbia 


Upon his graduation, Dr. Melcher began teaching 
in Dade county, and served as principal and super- 
intendent in two small cities. Later he became 
head of the mathematies department of teachers’ 
college at Springfield, Mo., assistant to the state 
superintendent of public instruction, and instructor 
in summer schools. 

Dr. Melcher came to Kansas City in 1914 as the 
director of reference and research, a position which 
gave him a national reputation. In 1921 he was 
made assistant superintendent of schools, in addi- 
tion to his duties as director of the research bureau. 

The election of Dr. Melcher as superintendent of 
schools is an evidence of the good judgment of the 
board in placing at the head of the school system 
an educator who has behind him a record of pro- 
fessional achievement, and one who will maintain 
the same progressive standards which will insure 
a continually progressive school system with ever- 
increasing power and speed. 


MR. METCALF HONORED 

Mr. Riehard A. Metcalf, director of the high 
school and college department of the Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, Richmond, Va., on June 18 re- 
ceived the degree of L.H.D. from Colby College, 
Waterville, Me. 

Following his graduation from Colby on July 7, 
1882, Mr. Metcalf taught in the Salt Lake Academy. 
Then he was successively principal of the high 
school at Ottumwa, Iowa, and of the township high 
school of Princeton, Ill. During this time he pre- 
pared a history of the township system of educa- 
tion in Illinois and particularly of the work accom- 
plished during the 25 years of that school. 

Later, he resigned to enter the publishing busi- 
ness with Allyn & Bacon. For six years he was 
field representative of the firm in the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
New York. Then he was transferred to New York 
City where he built up a splendid organization of 
correspondents and field representatives. In 1918 
he established a branch office in Atlanta, and 
assumed the responsibilities in the development of 
a corps of workers in that office. He resigned in 
July, 1919, following the completion of 23 years of 
service with the company, and allied himself with 


the Johnson Publishing Company. 
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LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR, 


The same exclusive features which make 
the Law Non-Colliding Chair the most 
advanced and satisfactory type of seating 
for students’ use contribute also to its su- 
periority for Teachers’ use. Features of 
comfort, compactness, and convenience 
in use merit the consideration of this 
new and unique type of seating as the 
“Jast word” in efficiency. 


The Law Non-Colliding ‘Teacher’s 
Chair (design No. 202) can be used with 
both double and single types of pedestal 
desk. It can be attached with either right 
or left bracket arm and requires but a 
minimum of 19 inches to operate efh- 
ciently. It is available in either oak or 
birch and in a finish to match exactly the 
finish of your desk equipment. 


There is no other type of school chair 
that can be considered as equal to the 


Law Non-Colliding Chair. It is the 
only oscillating and swiveling chair 
possessing non-collidable features. J 7s 
impossible for the chair to come into 
contact with the desk or table no matter 
in what position the chair may be. Like- 
wise, it is the only swinging chair which 
carries the weight of the occupant on a 
central pedestal, thereby relieving the 
desk or table leg of all strain. 


For use in Biology, Chemistry, Commer- 
cial, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, 
General Science and Physics depart- 
ments, the Law Non-Colliding Students’ 
Chair (Design No. 200) offers many 
advantages. Full information on the 
Law chair, as well as on other items of 
general seating, will be sent to interested 
executives promptly and without obliga- 
tion. 


he B. L. Parble Phair Company 


School Seating Division 


Bedford, Ohio. 
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Why Public Schools 
Use Weisteel 
For Rehabilitation 


During this summer the toilet and dressing 
rooms in a great many public schools will 
be rehabilitated with Weisteel Compart- 
ments, because Weisteel can be installed by 
the building handy man at a low cost, can 
easily be kept cleaned, and will stand the 
hard knocks of school usage. 







Weisteel Compartments are easy to or- 
der and easy to install. The Compartments 
are shipped with complete erection instruc- 
tions, indexed to numbered compartment 
sections. No fitting, cutting or drilling is 
necessary when erecting Weisteel, and it is 
virtually impossible to makea mistake. The 
handy man around the school can install 
them quickly, without fuss and bother. 
































Under the Weisteel co-operative plan, an 
exclusive feature, we will send you full rec- 
ommendations and quotations without any 
obligation. All you have to do is to send a 
simple layout of your space and an outline 
of facilities and we will do the rest. 


Wer STEEL 


COMPARTMENTS 
Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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KRAFT PAPER TOWELS 





“Gee, Look at the! 


Swell Towels” 


“Oh, boy, just feel em... aren’t they soft... 
and strong, too... the best towels I ever saw.” 
Bay West Towels please everyone from the 
very start. Teachers and pupils, alike, are 
enthusiastic about them. Used in hundreds of 
schools throughout America. 


If you want the finest towel service made, you'll decide on 
Bay West DUBLTOWLS—-served 2 sheets at a time. Twice 
as many per carton. Bay West SINGLTOWLS afford ex- 
ceptional service at low cost per towel. Dispensed one 


heavy sheet at a time. Bay West Dispensing Cabinets 
furnished in many styles —send for descriptive catalog. 


Bay West Paper Co., Green ey Wis. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Bay West Paper Co., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 





Send me your De Luxe Cabinet and several packages of Bay 
West Towels (both types) for FREE TRIAL. This request 
involves no obligation and carrying charges are to be prepaid. 
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Peterson & Almon Specify 
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Northeast Junior High School 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Miller School Wardrobes 


Advantages of the Miller School 
Wardrobe are neatly summarized 
by Architect D. B. Peterson in the 


accompanying letter: 


“Miller School Wardrobes are . . . neat 
in appearance, perfect in operation. No 
cost of upkeep ... perfect ventilation 
... reduce cost of building ... praised 


by all our clients.” 


Endorsements such as this are making 
the Miller School Wardrobe universally 
popular. And wherever Millers are in- 
stalled, their success is such that the school 
system standardizes on Miller School 
Wardrobes for all future buildings. 


For Architects and School Officials 


We have just published a new 60-page 
catalog showing photographs of Miller 
School Wardrobes as installed in leading 
schools throughout the nation. Included 
in the booklet are complete details and 
working plans for the installation and 
equipment of this money-saving, wrap 
storage device. Write for your copy of 
our new book. Ask for Catalog W-7. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


123 West Eighth St. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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WIDE VARIATION IN TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


Salaries paid to elementary teachers in cities of 
100,000 population and over, range from a low 
minimum of $950 per year to a high maximum of 
$3,504, according to figures made public by the 
United States Bureau of Education. The low mini- 
mum is given for Salt Lake City, Utah, which also 
has the highest number of annual increases required 
to reach the maximum, or seventeen annual in- 
creases. The highest maximum salary is given for 
New York City. 

The compilation made by the Bureau notes the 
salaries paid in the several cities as follows: 

Alabama: Birmingham, $1,000, $2,000, ten. 

California: Los Angeles, $1,400, $2,440, thirteen ; 
Oakland, $1,380, $2,460, nine; San Francisco, $1,400, 
$2,400, eleven. 

Colorado: Denver, $1,200, $2,520, not specified. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, $ 1,000, $3,100, not 
Specified; Hartford, $1,000, $2,000, not specified; 
New Haven, $1,000, $1,850, nine. 

Delaware: Wilmington, $1,000, $1,800, nine. 

District of Columbia: $1,400, $2,600; not 
specified. 

Illinois: Chicago, $1,500, $2,500, eight. 

Indiana: Indianapolis, $1,300, $2,800, twelve. 


Iowa: Des Moines, $1,200, $2,210, not specified. 

Kansas: Kansas City, $1,200, $1,788, not 
Specified. 

Louisiana: New Orleans, $1,200, $2,250, eight. 

Maryland: Baltimore, $1,200, $1,800, six. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge, $1,228, $1,804, six; 


Fall River, $1,100, $1,700, six; Lowell, $1,200, 
51,700, six; New Bedford, $1,000, $1,900, ten; 
Springfield, $1,300, $1,900, six; Worcester, $1,200, 
$2,000, eight. 

Michigan: Detroit, $1,200, $2,000, five; Grand 
Rapids, $1,200, $2,000, not specified. 





Minnesota: Minneapolis, $1,200, 2,500, not 
specified; St. Paul, $1,100, $1,700, ten. 

Missouri: St. Louis, $1,200, $2,700, not specified. 

New Jersey: Jersey City, $1,400, $2,800, four- 
teen; Paterson, $1,200, $2,800, twelve. 

New York: Albany, $1,100, $1,900, not specified ; 
Buffalo, $1,200, $2,500, not specified; New York, 
$1,608, $3,504, thirteen; Rochester, $1,200, $2,400, 
eight; Syracuse, $1,200, $2,400, not specified; 
Yonkers, $1,500, $2,835, twelve. 

Ohio: Akron, $1,000, $2,000, ten; 
not specified; $2,000, not specified; 
$1,200, $2,800, not specified; Toledo, $1,250, $2,240, 
nine. 

Oregon: Portland, $1,300, $2,200, eleven. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, $1,200, $2,400, not 
specified; Pittsburgh, $1,200, $2,000, eight; Scran- 
ton, $1,000, $1,800, eight. 

Rhode Island: Providence, $1,000, $2,000, not 
specified. 

Tennessee: Nashville, $1,200, $1,380, three. 

Texas: Houston, $1,000, $1,800, eight. 

Utah: Salt Lake City, $950, $2,200, seventeen. 

Virginia: Norfolk, $1,000, $1,500, seven; Rich- 
mond, $1,100, $1,800, nine. 

Washington: Seattle, $1,440, $2,100, 
Spokane, $1,200, $2,150, not specified. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee, $1,200, $2,600, twelve. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOL CUTS NUMBER OF 
FAILURES . 

Approximately $200,000 of every $1,000,000 spent 
on public schools is to reeducate failures, according 
to Warren A. Roe, vice-president of the department 
of elementary principles of the National Education 
Association. “Taxpayers do not know the tremen- 
dous cost of reeducating failures. School financial 
statements conceal such costs. Changing five- or 
ten-month terms to three months and operating 
school districts twelve months, increases educational 
opportunity, increases service, produces more suc- 
cesses, reduces overhead, reduces failures, and makes 
education a full-time job, he asserted. 

Mr. Roe added that “the health of children and 
teachers is better, for vacations may be taken dur- 
ing any three months. A real correlation of health 
and vacation between business, home, and school is 
made when recreation is not limited to two sum- 
mer months. The all-year school is a completely 
coordinated unit offering educational opportunity 
all the time to all who can utilize it. 


Cincinnati, 


eleven; 


Cleveland, . 


A BUREAU OF RESEARCH NECESSARY TO 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 

The first step toward making any commercial 
or industrial concern more efficient is for the owner, 
or the board of directors and manager, to obtain 
accurate and ample information regarding every 
phase of the enterprise. There are many persons 
who, while agreeing with the foregoing statement, 
do not realize that boards of education and super- 
intendents of schools should be equally supplied 
with facts regarding the schools that they admin- 
ister. Often mere opinion is the only basis for the 
action of boards of education and school execu- 
tives, but mere opinion does not play as prominent 
a part as it once did. So writes Prof. W. S. Deffen- 
baugh in the twelfth of a series of articles on “City 
School Problems” in the U. S. Daily. Writing in 
part as follows, Prof. Deffenbaugh says: 

“Every progressive school superintendent, even if 
he has no regularly organized research department, 
is attacking his problem in a scientific manner by 
having the supervisors, teachers, and principals 
prepare data for his guidance. He is in some way 
securing the necessary information. 

“Research bureaus should be the means of help- 
ing eliminate waste of all kinds within the schools, 
and of pointing the way to more efficient school 
systems. However, the board of education that 
organizes a research bureau with the expectation 
of helping to reduce the tax rate may be -disap- 
pointed. Such bureaus will, no doubt, find where 
funds may be saved, and again it may find that 
some phases of the schoolwork are inefficient because 
of insufficient financial support. 

“Efficiency in the management of a school system, 
as in the management of a private corporation, does 
not mean niggardly expenditure; it means, rather, 
making the best use of the funds appropriated, and 
of abandoning old methods when newer ones yield 
better results. School superintendents now know 
that if they attack their problems in a scientific 
way the public, especially that part of the public 
accustomed to dealing with private and _ public 
affairs in a businesslike way, will become more in- 
terested in the schools. 


“The studies undertaken by _ school-research 


bureaus are made to measure the efficiency of teach- 
ing, to eliminate waste in subject matter, to aid 
the teacher in assisting the individual child, to aid 
the superintendent and others in the preparation 
of reports, and to test such experiments as may be 
under way.” 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


—The school board of the Shasta, Calif., Union 
High School will no longer employ married women 
teachers. The members are actuated by the belief 
that the young unmarried women should be given 
a chance to teach in preference to the married 
women who have husbands to support them. 

—“Public education is still in the grip of ex- 
travagant experimentation and unwarranted inno- 
vation,” said Edward M. Sullivan, member of the 
Boston school committee. “Exploitation by educa- 
tional experts and politicians for self-aggrandize- 
ment is a positive factor in excessive school costs. 
Too often school systems are administered more in 
the interest of educators, architects, and contractors 
than in the interest of the children. The taxpayer 
pays the price. Educational authorities have been 
pursuing an ideal of the diversified curriculum at 
the expense of the thoroughgoing fundamental 
education. They have the habit of introducing 
innovations at small initial cost which soon involve 
large expenditure.” 

—The middy blouse, as a garb for girls, will go 
into the discard as far as the high school of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., is concerned. Beginning with the fall 
term, the girl students, according to Principal John 
W. Harbeson, may select their own costume. 

—The largest annual school meeting: ever held 
in the Blissfield, Mich., school district was attended 
by over 400 citizens. The question hinged on the 
reappointment of W. E. Lantz as superintendent 
or the appointment of Harold C. Mason of Adrian. 
As events turned out, the present board officers, O. 
H. Johnson, president, and Edson Porter, secretary, 
were reelected to succeed themselves. Mr. Johnson 
defeated Mrs. Mae Keeler, a former board member, 
by a vote of 197 to 139. Mr. Porter polled 223 
ballots, while L. C. Hoagland, his opponent, re- 
ceived 116. Ordinarily this would have indicated 
that the board had been sustained in its action of 
hiring Mr. Mason for next year, despite the feeling 
that Mr. Lantz, who was the leading figure in the 
erection of Blissfield’s new $115,000 high-school 
addition, should be retained for at least another 
year as a reward for his efforts here. 

—The school board of Brooklawn, N. J., has 
adopted a rule barring married women teachers. 
The state board of education has notified the Brook- 
lawn board that the rule is against public policy 
and in conflict with the state laws. 
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For more than 40 years, the fencing of school 

property—school grounds, stadia, athletic fields— 
has been an important part of Stewart business. The 
experience thus gained enables the House of Stewart 
not only to supply high-grade iron or wire fence in 
great variety, but also to render a valuable service 
both as consultants on fence problems and as erec- 
tors of good fence. It will cost you nothing to ask 


Stewart for counsel. 


Have you the Catalog—or shall we send it? 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 


420 Stewart Block 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Siwewe | 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 





—A “speech department” has been established 
by the school system of Pontiac, Mich., offering six 
courses for which credit is to be allowed by the 
colleges and universities of the state. The funds 
for carrying on the course are obtained from the 
presentation of plays and receipts from the costume 
library. Some 300 costumes have been gathered. 

— “One of the greatest handicaps to public edu- 
cation is the back-seat driver,” said O. H. Plenzke, 
assistant superintendent of schools of Wisconsin in 
a public address recently. “These people who sit 
too far away from the driver’s seat have far too 
short a vision to be qualified to pass judgment and 
do any actual directing of public-school affairs. 
Shortcomings of the educational system are well 
known to those administering the affairs of schools 
and leaders are endeavoring to make improvements 
constantly to remove the schools from public 
criticism.” 

—Somerville, Mass. The board of education has 

approved a recommendation of Supt. C. S. Clark 
that a ten-period plan be put into operation in the 
high school between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 
4:30 pm. 
Pa. Elementary summer schools have 
been opened in five school buildings. Junior- and 
senior-high-school subjects will be offered ir the 
Central High School. Under the rules, only two 
subjects may be taken by a pupil. Credit is given 
where the attendance has been regular, and where 
the examination has been passed. Last summer 
approximately 917 high-school students enrolled and 
870 took the final examination, which indicates 
that the students themselves appreciate the oppor- 
tunity afforded for making up work. 

—New York, N. Y. As a means of improving 
teaching conditions in the city’s evening high 
schools and making it easy for the students to ob- 
tain a secondary education, the budget committee 
of the board of education has reduced the pupil 
load from 30 to 28, placing them on an equivalent 
basis with the day high schools. The cost of the 
innovation will add about $112,000 to the evening- 
school budget next year, and will require 114 addi- 
tional teaching positions for new classes to he 
formed as a result of reduced class registers, and 
to take care of some 900 pupils on the waiting list. 

At present, the teaching staff of the evening high 
schools consists of 766 instructors of academic, com- 
mercial, and industrial subjects, for a student en- 





rollment of 24,000. Next year, the teaching staff 
will be increased to 880, and the number of evening 
sessions from 140,636 to 159,887. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—The Akron, Ohio, school board laid over the 
reappointment of twelve teachers to a subsequent 
meeting. At the second meeting their appointment 
was ratified, which prompted the Akron Journal to 
remark: “It is apparent that this belated finding, 
which comes after the twelve teachers had been 
subjected to both humiliation and anxiety, could 
have been reached before the regular meeting of 
the board at which the entire teaching staff was 
employed. There was plenty of time for examina- 
tion and inquiry, but neither appears to have been 
made. Retention of the instructors on the school 
staff is, of course, a vindication for all of them, 
but it makes no amend for the cavalier treatment 
to which they were subjected.” 

—Miss Mary E. Molt, a teacher in Public School 
No. 171, New York City, who has been in the serv- 
ice for fifty years, was the honor guest at a dinner 
provided by 100 of her associates. She was pre- 
sented with an embossed volume reviewing her work 
as a teacher. 

—Frank T. Powers recently appeared before the 
school board of Lewiston, Me., in behalf of the 
Lewiston Teachers’ Association to secure new reg- 
ulations regarding teachers’ leave of absence. Mr. 
Powers suggests an extended leave of absence every 
seventh year on half pay. 

—The board of education of Raton, N. Mex., has 
established a ruling that teachers must attend sum- 
mer school at least six weeks every other summer. 
Under a new schedule, teachers will receive com- 
pensation for extra work taken in summer school. 


—tThere are 3,058 teachers in the schools of St. 
Louis, Mo. Of these, 150 have passed the age of 
60, 93 have reached the age of 65, 74 are more than 
70 years, 19 are 75, and two are 80 years. It is 
proposed to introduce the emeritus system whereby 
a teacher would be relieved from active service but 
still “retain an honorary position.” In commenting 
on the plan, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: 
“Justice to veteran and deserving members of the 
teaching force and, in less degree, justice to the 
schools themselves, would be served by an emeritus 
system, at least until the legal barriers to a retire- 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Body Designed for Chassis— 
Chassis Designed for Body — 











The complete line of Graham Brothers School Buses 
is a line of complete units— design, material and 
workmanship of both body and chassis coming from 


. the same reliable source. 

; They are built to fit the needs of any school 
Prices : 
t | transportation system dependably and at low cost. 
> Graham Brothers School They are comfortable and safe. 
: Buses are built, complete 
, with bodies, at prices Their attractiveness of line, color and proportion 
-_ ranging from °1795 up, has been commended by those modern officials who 


1 § oh CN are so aggressively working for the beautification of 


it school properties. 


‘ Your local Dodge Brothers dealer sells and services 
" the complete bus...... Let him explain to you 
he the many superiorities of chassis and body. 
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- GRAHAM BROTHERS 
‘| SCHOOLBUSES 


tus 


aa. BUILT BY MOTOR COACH DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, INC. 
SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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a 
Check up—your cleaning costs 


may be higher than you think! 


OST of cleaning material is 

a part of your total cost of 

cleaning, to be sure. But only a 

part. Other things have to be con- 
sidered, too—such factors as the 

cost of using the material—labor 

costs—and the amount of clean- 


ing a given quantity will do. 


In hundreds of schools, where 
cleaning costs are figured in this 
the 
standard material for all cleaning because it 


practical way, Oakite is 


provides the greatest economy in actual use. 





Manufactured only by 


Powerful, with each of its tiny 
grains loaded with cleaning en- 
ergy, Oakite goes further—does 
more work. And cleaning is so 
much easier! Less scrubbing is 
necessary to loosen the dirt — 
rinsing is speedier—and as a re- 
sult, labor consumption is lower. 


Perhaps your cleaning costs can 


S) 


ae 








be reduced. Check up by compar- 
ing your present practice with this 
efficient Oakite way. Our Service man will call and 
help you make a test any time you say the word. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OAKITE 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


xCpa 


xcCpa 
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ment system are removed. It may be that this plan 
has legal defects, but preliminary examination re- 
veals no serious flaw. If put in effect and found 
valid, it might be continued in preference to any 
other retirement plan.” 

—The dismissal of Miss Rosalind White by the 
board of education of Hartford, Conn., is being 
investigated by the common council of that city. 


—Four candidates for the school board of Deca- 
tur, Ill., refuse to commit themselves on the mar- 
ried-teacher question. The citizenship is divided on 
the subject. 


—The question of holding teachers to their con- 
tracts came up in the board-of-education meeting at 
Springfield, Mass. Some teachers had left the school 
system without permission before the expiration of 
the school term. As a result, two members of the 
board, Frank H. Lowe and Fred C. Dobbs, suggest 
that teachers be required to give a bond to assure 
contract. 


—The board of education of Erie, Pa., during the 
school year 1928-29 has voted to grant bonuses or 
increases in salary to teachers for approved exten- 
sion courses. Beginning with September, 1929, the 
board will give recognition for approved and re- 
lated university courses taken by any teacher after 
employment and after having secured standard cer- 
tification, by advancing the teacher’s salary from 
the stated maximum toward the supermaximum, 
at the rate of $50 per year for each twelve semesters 
of approved and related training. 


Last year the board took a step in this direction 
when it proposed to give recognition for those who 
had previously received bonuses for their credits. 
The present action will recognize credits for which 
increase in salary was received, as well as those 
for which bonus was received. The rule provides 
that, after 36 semester hours of work have been 
presented, no further recognition by bonus or in- 
crease may be granted, except what may be granted 
in consideration of the earning of a college degree. 

—Beaver Dam, Wis. The beard of education has 
adopted a resolution which provides for the pro- 
rating of the salaries of instructors who divide their 
time between the vocational school and the public- 
school system. Each board will pay for the time 
of each of these instructors from now on. 


—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has revised 
its rules and regulations governing teachers in re- 


lation to sick absence and sick leave. The revised 
rules read as follows: 

“Principals or teachers absent from school on 
account of personal illness duly attested by the 
principal on the time sheet, shall be allowed half 
pay for no more than a total of ten days in any 
one school “year, provided they have been in service 
three months following election. Unused days of 
sick absence in any year may be accumulated and 
made available as sick leave as hereinafter set forth. 

“Principals or teachers who have been in the 
service over three years since the last date of elec- 
tion may request an examination by a physician 
appointed by the school board and upon his recom- 
mendation to the superintendent and the superin- 
tendent’s recommendation to the appointment com- 
mittee, may be granted leaves of absence for illness 
to the end of the semester or of the school year as 
may be necessary. The number of days for which 
allowance at half pay may be granted at one time 
shall be cumulative up to a maximum of 180 days. 


“Any principal or teacher returning from sick 
leave must present to the superintendent a certifi- 
cate of sound, mental, and physical health from the 
physician appointed by the school board before re- 
assignment by the superintendent. (No allowance 
shall be made for service prior to September, 1903. 
Deductions shall be made for any absence on half 
pay since that date and double deductions for any 
absence on full pay.)” 

—The committee on law of the New York City 
board of education has approved a recommendation 
of the board of superintendents, providing for an 
amendment of the salary schedule governing teach- 
ers in charge of vocational or trade schools. The 
schedule, which is designated Schedule IIIb, is as 
follows: Teachers with one year of service, $4,600; 
teachers with two years of service, $4,800; and 
teachers with three years of service, $5,000. 

—Boundaries of school districts in Wisconsin 
may be changed, without resort to court proceed- 
ings and by the method provided in the act of 1927, 
under a recent decision of the county court of 
Jefferson county. While the lower court has pro- 
nounced the law constitutional, it is possible the 
supreme court will be appealed to for a reversion 
of the decision. 

The decision in the case is of great interest 
throughout the state, since there are about 300 
school districts to which the law applies, and in 


many of them there are applications pending for a 
change in boundaries. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public Instrue- 
tion has called attention to a section of the state 
school law, which is to the effect that every person 
in the service of a school distriet, except the dis- 
trict officers, is an employee and has rights which 
may be enforced under the workmen’s compensation 
law in case of accident or injury while on school 
premises. It is brought out that in all cases where 
three or more teachers are employed in a school, 
the district is liable for compensation for any acci- 
dent occurring on the school grounds, even though 
no contract to that effect has been entered into. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

-—Every school day Mary B. Judd goes to the 

little schoolhouse in Distriet No. 2, Lyonsdale, near 
Lowville, N. Y., to put in her allotted number of 
hours. For she is a teacher with a school, on a 
regular salary and no pupils. Years ago there were 
so many as 30 pupils in the lonely district, known 
as the French settlement. Last year there were 
six. This year there are none. 
Bad Axe, Mich. John G. McKay, superintend- 
ent of Ubly schools, gave an exhibition of sleight- 
of-hand and magic at the meeting of the Bad Axe 
Community Club Wednesday noon in the Hotel 
Irwin. Mr. McKay demonstrated that he was a 
magician of ability, performing  sleight-of-hand 
tricks with ease, as well as two escape tricks. His 
efforts met with hearty applause from the club. 

—At Conesville, Iowa, a lad at school had the 
habit of kicking his associates in a painful manner. 
The teacher, Mrs. C. E. Burnett, advised “tit for 
tat” and the lad got all he had coming. Thereupon, 
his parents had the teacher arrested on the charge 
of cruelty. The judge exonorated the teacher. He 
had been a party to a similar method of discipline 
in a case where a boy abused children smaller than 
himself. 

—Peoria, Ill. The school board has recently been 
criticized by local political and civie clubs because 
of the charges exacted for the use of school build- 
ings as meeting places. Under the rules, the sum 
of $25 is charged for the use of high-school audi- 
toriums. In the grade buildings, a charge of $10 is 
made for an auditorium, or $5 for the use of one of 
the classrooms. The board points out that the cost 
of heat, light, and janitor service for an evening 
amounts to $27.50. The janitor receives a fee of 
$3 for night service. 
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The Union Central 
Life Building Annex 


Third & Vine Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Architects, Garber & Woodward 
General Contractor, The Ferro 
Concrete Construction Co. 
Par-Lock Applied by the Par- 
Lock Appliers of Columbus. 










Concrete or other 
masonry 








Plus gun-driven 
asphalt coats 


Plus an imbedded 
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Efficient Protection for 


Fine Interiors 


7 splendid Union Central 
Life Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has a recently completed 
Annex, of striking design and a 
model of good construction. 
Par-Lock Plaster Key was em- 
ployed on all ceiling slabs, 
columnsand beams, except where 
finished for acoustical effect. 


Par-Lock is applied in accordance 
with a variety of specifications for 


a wide range of uses. Essentially, 
it is a Plaster Key that protects 
the plaster against moisture, 
stain or cleavage originating 
from causes within the structural 
surface. It is also invaluable in 
a wide range of damp-proofing 
and water-proofing operations. 
Applied only by responsible 
Par-Lock Appliers, this treat- 
ment assures uniformly, efficient 
interior protection. 
















= coating of grit 


Makes the base, 
» ideal for plastering «'~ 





THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO., 1987 W.77tb St. CLEVELAND, O. 





ALBANY, 


FartLock 





PLASTER KEY 


PAR-LOCK APPLIERS 


CLEVELAND, 


425 Orange Street 218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 
ATLANTA COLUMBUS, 

Bona Allen Building 751 South Cassingham Rd. 
BALTIMORE, DETROIT, 

613 West Cross Street 2544 First National Bldg. 
BOSTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

45 Commercial Wharf 2035 East 19th Street 
BUFFALO, MINNEAPOLIS, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 434 Builders Exchange 
CHICAGO, NEWARK, N. J., 


111 West Monroe Street 


24 Commerce Street 





NEW YORK CITY, 
50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 
1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBU RGH, 
614 Bessemer Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 
1011 Telephone Building 
TORONTO, 
2258a Bloor Street, West 





TRENTON, 
339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 
503 City Bank Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
904 Second Nat’l Bank 
Buil ding 
PAR-LO CK CORK 
INSTALLATIONS 


United Cork Companies 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


“Robert A. Long’’ High School, 
Longview, Washington 
Architect, Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Complete Line 


of Halsey Taylor fountains com- 
prises wall types of all descrip- 
tions, pedestals of various styles 
and battery types that provide 
two or more heads, all with ex- 
clusive patented Taylor features. 
WRITE tor our new school 
manual! 
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—H. Wallace Caldwell, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago board of education, announces 
that “the interests of the board itself, of the teach- 
ing force, or any other agency involved, must be 
secondary to the interests of the school child.” 
The Chicago News, in commenting on this state- 
ment, says: “This announcement of purpose and 
intention will gratify the community, which has 
been humiliated and pained by various actions and 
policies of the retiring president, who naively says 
that officially he ‘had but one desire—to please the 
mayor.’ Now he pays the penalty of his subservi- 
ency. His régimé is over.” 

—tThe school business department of Stamford, 
Conn., in a recent statement, gives much credit to 
Supt. Joseph A. Ewart for the careful manner in 
which he has conducted the schools during the past 
year in the face of unusual handicaps. The school 
appropriation last year was $1,105,510. This year 
the budget is $1,199,326.48, or an increase of $98,- 
816.48. The amount represents approximately an 
81% per cent increase made necessary by additional 
janitor service, fuel, light, and power for the new 
high school. 

It is believed that the new high school will attract 
more students, especially in view of the fact that 
many more students are going to high school than 
was the case formerly, so that it is believed safe 
to predict an increase of 400 pupils, which means 
also teachers, books, and supplies. 

—The Boston school board has refused to con- 
sider a petition of the Boston League of Women 
Voters for the appointment of deans for girls in the 
city high schools, or to refer the request to the city 
superintendent for study. The proposal was de- 
clared to be the same as that for girls’ advisers, 
which was rejected several months ago. 

—Clifton, N. J. The Erie Railroad has asked 
the cooperation of the school board in a safety 
campaign to keep children from playing on railroad 


Leading school 
architects endorse them! 


Prominent school designers know that Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains end the problem of securing maximum sanitation and drink- 
ing convenience. They know that once these modern fountains are 


selected, servicing is a problem of the past. 


Once installed and 


properly adjusted, these fountains main- 


tain correct and_ practical 


stream- 


height and school children are assured 
health-safety and freedom from con- 


tamination. 


Neither lips nor fingers 


need ever touch the source of supply! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 


Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


+ ———_—_—_____________ 


Automatic Stream Control 


One of many distinctive Taylor features. Regardless 
of pressure variations, the stream remains at uniform 
drinking height. Two-stream projector acts asa further 
hygienic safeguard —the two streams converging and 


forming a safe, practical drinking mound. 





tracks. The railroad has conducted an annual cam- 
paign to prevent accidents and injury to children 
on railroad property. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has approved 
the salary increases for civil-service employees of 
the school department. The increases amount to 
$150 a year over that formerly received. 

—Members of school boards may not legally be 
interested in contracts with boards, according to 
an opinion of W. M. Brucker, attorney general of 
the state of Michigan. Under the Michigan school 
code, a member of the school board may not write 
insurance or bonds for the school district. It is 
also illegal for the board to purchase coal or other 
supplies from firms in which members of the board 
are interested. 

—Rockford, Ill. The school board has awarded 
contracts for 6,435 tons of coal, at a cost of $31,009. 
The largest contracts were for 2,900 tons of coal 
at $19,594, and 1,000 tons of coal at $5,210. 

—Elgin, Ill. The board of education has re- 
scinded a rule which sought to supervise publicity 
matter relating to the schools. Last fall the board 
issued a “muzzle order” as a result of a published 
public reply of Supt. R. W. Fairchild to an article 
in the press by A. M. Price, president of the board. 
In a brief statement, Supt. Fairchild said “it will 
undoubtedly be a relief to the majority of the citi- 
zens to know that they may again be acquainted 
with the facts regarding the operation of the 
schools. 

—Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Eight of the twelve 
members of the board of education resigned on 
June 12 and two more will tender their resignations, 
as a result of the defeat of a proposal to spend 
$41,600 for an addition to one of the schools. The 
proposition was defeated by a vote of 234 to 273. 
A special election will be necessary to obtain a new 
board of education. 

—lLynn, Mass. As a result of a controversy a 
year ago, the school board has passed a rule pro- 
hibiting prize contests and essays of a controversial 
nature, Under the rule, no contest, essay program, 
or other matter from agencies outside the schools 
may be admitted without the approval of the super- 
intendent and the school board. 


—Charges of brutality preferred against a teacher 
in the Walnut Grove School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
by 33 parents and residents of the district, are 
being investigated by the teachers’ committee of the 
school board. It is charged that one of the teachers 
used drastic and brutal means of terrifying her 


pupils into submission by whipping, slapping, and 
beating them. 

—Moline, Ill. The board of education has been 
asked to stop the sale of candy in the high-school 
cafeteria because it has a tendency to tempt chil- 
dren to eat candy instead of wholesome food. Prin- 
cipal E. P. Nutting has replied to the objections 
by showing that the sale of candy in the cafeteria 
has decreased and that the sale of ice cream, on 
the other hand, has increased from $800 to $1,800 
worth in three years. 

—Alton, Ill. The school board has voted not to 
centralize the school offices in the Boals Building 
this year. Under the present plan, the various 
school offices will be centered in the Roosevelt High 
School. The office of the building and supply com- 
missioner will be moved to that building and there 
will also be space for supervisors and administrative 
officers of the school system. 

—Atlanta, Ga. Unlimited debate will continue 
to be the rule of the board of education as a result 
of its action in voting down a cloture rule which 
would have limited each member to five minutes’ 
speaking time on any one subject. The, rule was 
defeated 5 to 7, three of the votes in its favor being 
‘ast by the women members of the board. 

—Clinton, Iowa. The school board has ruled that 
all waste, especially that produced in the manual- 
training shops, must be destroyed or placed in metal 
containers when no longer in use. 

—Atlanta, Ga. Mr. W. E. Saunders has pre- 
sented a proposition to the finance committee of 
the city council in which he asks that a $3,000,000 
bond issue be submitted to the voters, to be used 
for school, park, library, and other municipal pur- 
poses. 

—Keleva, Mich. At the annual meeting of the 
school board, steps were taken to provide for the 
erection of a house for the use of the school super- 
intendent. It was voted to spend $1,500 on the 
project and to rent the house to the superintendent. 

—Lynn, Mass. City Solicitor P. F. Shanahan 
has been asked to advise the school board as to the 
legality of the ‘“residence-in-Lynn” order recently 
adopted by the board for members of the teaching 
staff. 

—Lima, Ohio. The school board has awarded 
eontracts for 3,200 tons of coal, for seventeen school 
buildings, at a total cost of $15,348. 


—Lowell, Mass. The school committee, through 
its attorney, has filed a petition for a writ of man- 


(Concluded on Page 115) 
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Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, which is 
representative of the 
most modern type 
of school planning. 
M. J. Lahr, Archi- 
tect. The illustra- 
tion shows the first 
unit of the entire 
proposed building. 
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Here’s What KERNERATOR Assures: 


1. Overcomes the chief cause of 
75% of school fires through 
trash piles in the basement. 

2. Banishes the trucking of waste 
paper and sweepings to the 
basement. 

3. Entirely does away with the 
expense of buying, cleaning, 
and replacing of garbage cans. 

4. Provides for instant disposal 
of refuse from cafe and cafe- 
teria. 

5. Makes it unnecessary for foul- 
smelling garbage wagons to 
call for garbage. 

6. Provides more sanitary sur- 
roundings, and greater health 
assurance. 

7. Costs nothing to operate or 
maintain—requires no fuel—an 
occasional match burns the 
waste and air-dried garbage. 

A FEW OF THE MANY KERNER- 

ATOR-EQUIPPED SCHOOLS 

Little Rock High School, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Troup Junior High School, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Mt. Vernon Seminary, 

Washington, Dist. of Col. 
St. Andrews School, Chicago, III. 
Roland Park School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 
Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Eastman School of Music 
(Dormitory), Rochester, N. Y. 

Mt. St. Mary’s Theo. Seminary, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Ann's Farish School, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. I. School of Design, 

Providence, R. I. 

Central High School, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 

Emmon’s School, 

Huntington, W. Va. 





Milwaukee Country Day School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


will not tolerate garbage cans 
andtrashheaps!.... . 


ANITATION was a prime consideration when the Notre Dame 
Academy of Omaha, Nebraska, was being planned. Filthy, 
germ-breeding garbage cans and unsightly, insanitary trash 

heaps would be distinctly out of place in such a modern institution. 


The Kernerator was wisely chosen to solve the problem of waste 
disposal in a practical, sanitary, economical manner. Word was 
recently received from the Academy as follows: “The chimney-fed 
incinerator (Kernerator) which was installed into our building two 
years ago has proved to be of unusual service. We are happy to 
inform ‘you that all the inhabitants of the Academy appreciate the 
convenience.” 


Garbage, papers, sweepings and trash of all kinds are simply 
dropped through handy hopper doors on floors above and fall to 
the incinerator in the basement. Exclusive Kernerator design per- 
mits the accumulation to become quickly air-dried. An occasional 
lighting burns the waste—no fuel is required. 


There are Kernerator school models as low as $250 and the ma- 
sonry adds but little more when the regular chimney is used. Send 
for our new illustrated school book which gives valuable informa- 
tion on uses and installations of Kernerator. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


733 E. WATER ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ERNERATOR 


REG. vy S. PAT 


Garbage and 
Waste Disposal 


Instant, Sanitary, 
Costless 


2S Sr Ls 
All Waste Here -Then FORGET It 





THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 
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both a paint 
and an enamel 


first interior painting product ever to make 
this claim—replacing both paint and enamel. 


of SOAP SOLIDS 
all that counts 


A claim fully justified by the facts, for hundreds N O! And yet many people believe it. But 
of fine buildings are now using Barreled Sunlight to consider the two bars of soap illustrated above. The 
replace enamel—as well as for painting jobs. large bar of laundry soap costs 5c. The small bar of 

An all-oil product, whose pigments are ground so toilet soap costs 10c. Fot one-fourth the quantity of 
fine that it produces a surface with the washable soap, you willingly pay twice as much. Why? Be- 
smoothness of tile and the beauty of high grade enamel. cause the quality of the toilet soap is much better 
Costs less than enamel, is easy to apply, and requires suited for use on the human skin than the laundry | 
fewer coats! soap which is strongly alkaline and made with the : 


cheapest ingredients. Don’t be satisfied merely to 
know the percentage of soap solidsfor . .. . 


Guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or 
enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same con- 
ditions. 

Extremely easy to tint. Oil 
colors blend readily with the oil 
base of Barreled Sunlight. 

Sold in cans and drums. Gloss, Semi- 


Quality Counts too! 


How the soap is made and whether the soap solids are 
made from the finest ingredients has much to do 
with your satisfaction in the use of a liquid toilet | 
soap. In Liqua-San the soap content is guaranteed in 


By mixing oil colors writing on every container, but your best guarantee 
with Barreled Sun- 


Gloss, and Flat finishes. For priming, | light the painter can is the laboratory method of manufacture from the 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. See — ee finest obtainable ingredients which assures that 
shade r 
coupon below. painting. Dealers soothing quality, rich lather and quick cleansing 
carry handy tubes of ° 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. Barreled Sunlight properties. 


44-H Dudley St., Providence, R. I. Tinting — for 
Branches—New York, Chicago, San Francisco caine Write today for more information about 


Distributors in all principal cities Dp 1 1 A s A N 
Barreled Sunlight Deal Soap- 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A Lovage 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. petad para 
44-H Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. a 


Please send us your booklet “Interiors of Lasting Whitenes:.”’ 


and a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. Hu n ti ng ton Labo ries 
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Sad hb bidet AbGh aden Waweeneknnerecnsasdsieds acta es Huntington, Indiana 
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damus to force the city government to provide the 
sum of $1,461,533 for the conduct of the city 
schools. The amount sought by the board is that 
originally requested in the budget estimates, whereas 
the amount allotted by the city council was $67,000 
less. 

—Revere, Mass. For the first time in the history 
ef the city, and probably in the state, a high-se hool 
graduating class has been forced to* donate a fund 
for its commencement exercises. Mayor John E., 
Walsh had refused to approve a $250 appropriation 
to defray the commencement exercises of the senior- 
high-school class. 

—An all-day celebration characterized the dedi- 
cation of the new school at Johnstown, Ohio. A 
flag presentation was made by D. W. Scovell. 

—tThe Bell Miller High School, erected at Waynes- 
boro, Pa., at a cost of $250,000, was formally dedi- 
cated. Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh schools, made the dedicatory 
address. 

—The board of education at Atlantic City, N. J., 
is erecting an administration building. The build- 
ing will house all the administrative departments 
of the school system, including the superintendent, 
the assistant superintendent, the supervisors, the 
directors of special subjects, the attendance depart- 
ment, the bureau of information, and the clerical 
staff of each department. 

At Terre Haute, Ind., the slogan “home teachers 
first” has been urged. The Terre Haute Tribune 
says: “The first rule of the school board should be 
for the employment of the Terre Haute teacher. 
This has not been the case in the past. There has 
been a singular lack of confidence on the part of 
the school board in the Terre Haute teacher, and 
the executive places in the school force have been 
filled in many cases with nonresidents.” 

—The rotary club of Newark, N. J., during the 
last year completed a study of the playtime of 
pupils after school hours. The club received replies 
from nearly 28,000 boys from 8 to 17 years of 
age in attendance at the public and parochial 
schools of the city. The report showed that more 
than half of the boys went to the movies once a 
week, nearly 6,000 went twice a week, and most 
of the others went two or three times a month. 
For a majority of the boys, the streets were the 
playgrounds, while one in nine belonged to some 
organized gang. Only one boy in five was under 








All These 
Advantages 


—are to be gained with the installation 
of Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Foun- 
tains. 
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Thirst is satisfied sanitarily. Lips can’t 
touch the R-S nozzle. 
germs to hide—no possibility for con- 
tamination to arise or spread. R-S 
Fountains take up little space, check 
the waste of water, fit into any sur- 
rounding, and give continuous service 
the year round. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountains (in models for all school 
requirements), 
Fixtures and Supplies. 
log with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


No chance for 


Bath and Plumbing 
Write for cata- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUN DLE-SPENCE 


the influence of a church or other organization 


doing social work for boys. As a result of the 
findings, the club recommended better recreational 
opportunities and vocational guidance for continua- 
tional-school boys of 14 to 15 years of age. 

—The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals of New York state will 
be held December 27 to 29, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Fond du Lae, Wis. The school board has pro- 
posed new rules which provide for compulsory pro- 
fessional advancement of teachers on the staff. 
Under the rules, teachers who do not attend sum- 
mer school will be reduced in rank, or refused sal- 
ary increases. The purpose of the new policy is to 
offer all instructors a chance to obtain fair com- 
pensation for the vears of their professional ad- 
vancement and experience. 

—Stevens Point, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a policy not to employ married women 
teachers in the future. Married women teachers on 
the staff are not affected by the rule. 

—The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., has 
entered into a contract with the public-school cus- 
todians’ mutual aid association, in which the asso- 
ciation is given the privilege of handling all the 
concessions at the school stadium, without mon- 
etary compensation to the board. 

Under the arrangement, all food products must 
be approved by the state pure food commissioner. 
All prices are to remain the same for the period 
of one year, and any change in price must be ap- 
proved by the commissioner of school buildings. 

The manner of handling and auditing the moneys 
received, and the disbursement of the funds must 
have the approval of the commissioner of school 
buildings. The jurisdiction and control of the con- 
cessions is to be under the supervision of the com- 
missioner of school buildings. 


The association agrees to furnish all necessary 
equipment and to keep clean at all times the quar- 
ters assigned to it in the stadium. Articles of food, 
beverage, or any other article sold within the 
stadium grounds, must be approved by the com- 
missioner of school buildings. No bottled goods are 
permitted to be served in the seating decks, and all 
beverages must be served in sanitary cups. 


The profits accruing from the sale of foods and 
drinks are to be applied to a benevolent fund for 
the relief of disabled, aged, or infirm custodians of 
the public schools. 

—Scotia, N. Y. The school board has adopted 





C92 


Handsome vitreous china one- 


piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the vertical 
stream with the special slanting 
stream feature. Glass or cup 
may be easily filled from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous china 
bowl and ver- 
tico - slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong 
fountain for the 
playground. 


a budget of $221,674 for the school year 1928-29. 
Of this amount, $150,719 will be raised by taxation. 


—Wellsville, N. Y. The school board has revised 
the rules governing sick leave for teachers. The 
new policy which governs in all cases affecting 
absence from duty, became effective in September, 
1927. The rule is as follows: 

Full pay for absence will be allowed in case of 
personal illness, making it impossible for the 
teacher to perform her duties; in case of death in 
the immediate family (father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, husband, wife, or children). 


During the first year of service, time will be 
allowed up to the limit of five days; teachers who 
have given one year or more of service in the 
schools, will be allowed ten days per year. 


The number of days unused because of nonabsence 
from duty will be cumulative up to a maximum 
of fifty days. In cases where the teacher does not 
use any of the days allowed for a period of three 
years, a period of thirty days’ leave will be allowed 
during the fourth year of service. The total num- 
ber of days accumulating depends upon the number 
of days the teacher is entitled to each year and the 
number used in a given year. 


—Boston, Mass. The school board has been asked 
to approve an amendment of the rules providing 
for a change in the hours of employees in the sup- 
ply room. The rules require that the supply room 
be open and the assistants be present every day 
in the year, Sundays and legal holidays excepted, 
from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., and on Saturdays from 
8:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., except during July, August, 
and September, when the hours will be from 8:30 
a.m, to 12:00 m. 


—New York, Y. Permission has been given 
Supt. W. J. O'Shea to excuse, without loss of pay, 
the absence of principals and teachers for the pur- 
pose of receiving degrees from colleges and univer- 
sities. The absence must not entail additional ex- 
pense to the board, and provision must be made for 
the satisfactory care of the work of teachers and 
principals absent for this purpose. 


—New York, N. Y. The board of education will 
shortly limit the number of students being trained 
as teachers in the three city training schools. The 
action has been taken as a result of the last exami- 
nation for teaching licenses, in which almost half 
of the graduates failed to be listed for appointment. 
There were 812 graduates who took the examina- 
tions, and only 463 qualified. 
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Salesian Institute—New Rochelle, N. Y. 


y he) 
Schools 


DEDICATE FOUR THOUSANDTH ROSEN- 
WALD SCHOOL 
The new Berry O’Kelley School in Wake county, 
N. C., which was dedicated on April 4, is the four- 
thousandth Rosenwald school to be erected with the 
aid of the Rosenwald Fund. 
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Gaining In Popularity Everywhere 


proof. 


economically installed. 


1703 Urbana Rd. 


New York Office 
536 E. 133rd St. 


Chicago Office 
Monadnock Bldg. 





Sanymetal Flush Type Partitions 


OILET and shower partitions without moulded panels, as de- 
veloped and perfected by Sanymetal, are being enthusiastically 
received by School Boards in every section of the country. Their 
flush surfaces are easily kept clean and sanitary. Their interlocking 
construction makes them water-tight, as well as fire-safe and vermin- 


Exceptionally durable and attractive, these partitions are easily and 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Cleveland, O. 


Philadelphia Office 
1014 Harrison Bldg. 


Toilet and 
Shower 


PARTITIONS 


The new building, which is two stories high, con- 
tains eleven classrooms, an office, a library, and an 
auditorium and will be devoted to high-school work. 
The building cost $40,000 and received a contribu- 
tion of $2,100 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
The building is located on a ten-acre site, about 








INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE BERRY O’KELLEY SCHOOL, WAKE COUNTY, N. C. 





two miles from Raleigh, in the village of Method, 
and the site is valued at $15,000. 

Mr. Julius Rosenwald and representatives of a 
number of educational boards and institutions were 
present at the dedication which was presided over 
by Mr. N. C. Newbold, director of negro education 
in North Carolina. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted new rules to govern tardiness of teachers. 
Under the rules, teachers may be both late and 
absent. If they get to school at 9:15 a.m., they 
are absent 35 minutes, and 20 minutes of the 3+ 
minutes’ absence is lateness before 9:00 am. A 
teacher who arrives at school at 8:50 a.m., is 
marked ten minutes late, while a teacher reporting 
for duty at 9:15 a.m. is marked absent for 35 
minutes. 

—The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has adopted 
new rules governing the appointment and duties 
of the assistant superintendents-emeritus, the super- 
visors-emeritus, the principals-emeritus, and the 
tutor-assistant. The rules are as follows: 

1. It shall be the duty of assistant superintend- 
ents-emeritus, supervisors-emeritus, and principals- 
emeritus, under the direction of the superintendent, 
to act as substitutes respectively for regular assist- 
ant superintendents, supervisors, and principals and 
to perform such other duties as the superintendent 
of instruction may require. 

2. It shall be the duty of tutor-assistants under 
the direction of the superintendent, to act as sub- 
stitutes for regular teachers, to give individual or 
small groups instruction, to assist the principal in 
making reports and the like, and to perform such 
other duties as the superintendent of instruction 
may require. 

3. Assistant superintendents-emeritus, super- 
visors-emeritus, principals-emeritus, and _ tutor-as- 
sistants, shall be appointed by the board upon rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent. No _ person 
shall be appointed to any of said positions who shall 
not have attained the age of 65 years. 

4. Persons holding the said positions shall be 
subject to suspension or removal as provided by 
law. 

5. The tenure of assistant superintendents-em- 
eritus shall be as provided by law for assistant 
superintendents. The tenure of supervisors-emeri- 


(Concluded on Page 118) 
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SANITATION a ECONOMY 


Two Very Good Reasons Why School Superintendents 
Choose Clow Madden Automatics 


Every school superintendent knows the for Clow bowls have no quirks or turns to 
importance of plumbing and sanitation. shelter and hatch bacteria (sure sanitation). 
He knows closets, stalls, and lavatories Record No. 109 


: Simple as A B C the Madden Valve has 
neue emay be the In 1912, 12 Clow Mad- 

t be surely sanitary, or dire may den Automatics were no diaphragms or counterweights. It has, 
results. Clow Madden Automatics are installed. Repairs 


. in fact, only two moving parts — nothing 
built to go nturv. were practically ’ ) 
ee ees ree” to cause grief. It can’t forget to work— 
. y s’ serv- . . 
After every use, a flood of eS cee ice, they are still it’s automatic. 
not a wasteful portion (economy again working perfectly. ‘ tes 
drowns and carries off all smells and filth. Location: Pala- Superintendents can know that school 
It’s automatic tine School, Pal- sanitation and economy are sure with 
. atine, Illinois. Clow Madden Automatics and Clow 


The entire bowl receives an equal flush— plumbing. (Read record No. 109.) 
James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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their sturdiness in 
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Plumbing fixtures for schools 
should incorporate these three fea- 
tures. Every “ )OMCQ ” fixture is 
designed and built with these three 
features as characteristics. And for 


over 45 years of unequalled service 


* MOMC) © Plumbing fixtures have 


The highest quality materials and 


construction 
make “ OMC(f ” Fixtures lasting 


and serviceable. Furthermore their 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


(ONnC( 


FIXTURES 


for 





PLATE 4373 N 


Vitreous china drinking fountain on con- 
cealed bracket, lever handle self-closing 
fountain valve with vitreous china bubbler 
having concealed pressure regulator, china 
index push-button faucet. 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Factories: 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Branches throughout the country. 


Durability— Utility— Beauty of Design | 


If you need any 


perts. 


service. 


y 


design and finish radiate beauty. 
These features combined with the 
resultant efficiency and economy in 
operation are the reasons school 
officials claim absolute satisfaction 


in their use. 


assistance in 


settling plumbing difficulties please 


feel free to call on our plumbing ex- 


They are always at your 


And should you need any 


equipment have the * NOxch ” cat- 


alog on hand when you specify. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. COMPANY 


Bessemer, Ala. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


a ts 








(Concluded from Page 116) 
tus, principals-emeritus, and tutor-assistants shall 
be as provided by law for teachers. 

6. Whenever any assistant superintendent, su- 
pervisor, principal or teacher shall attain the age 
of 70 years, he shall be transferred upon his own 
application if an assistant superintendent to the 
rank of assistant superintendent-emeritus, if a 
principal to the rank of principal-emeritus, if a 
teacher to the rank of tutor-assistant, and if he 
shall not so apply he shall be subjected to an annual 
examination, physical and otherwise, to be con- 
ducted under the direction of the superintendent of 
instruction, to determine his fitness to continue his 
duties in the position he then occupies. The re- 
sults of such examination shall be reported to the 
board. 


AMONG SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

—William J. Bogan, the new Chicago superin- 
tendent of schools, has been assured by President 
H. Wallace Caldwell of the board of education, that 
politics would not interfere with his conduct of the 
schools. Mr. Bogan was the unanimous choice of 
the board. 

—The Garfield School District near Decatur, IIl., 
has been petitioned to reinstate Mrs. Mabel 
Muthersbaugh Odor as principal of the school. 

—William McAndrew, the former Chicago super- 
intendent of schools, won the first point in his fight 
to establish that he was illegally ousted by the 
board of education when Judge William N. Gemmill 
ordered a review of the trial of Mr. McAndrew by 
the board, Judge Gemmill issued a writ of 
certiorari, which orders the board of education to 
bring the entire record of McAndrew’s trial into 
his court for a review. McAndrew’s petition, which 
was drawn and presented to Judge Gemmill by 
Angus Roy Shannon and Francis X. Busch, his 
counsel, asks a hearing to have the proceedings of 
the board of education declared void and the order 
discharging McAndrew set aside. 

—The mayor of Boston and members of the 
finance commission have been summoned before the 
Massachusetts supreme court to show cause why 
they should not be compelled to grant the school 
board an appropriation of $1,461,533, an addition 
for current school expenses. In the petition for 
a writ of mandamus, the city council definitely 
throws down the gage of battle in a controversy 
that has been waging for some time. The city coun- 
cil long has contended that since the appropriating 
power is lodged in its hands, the school committee 


must be satisfied to get along on the appropriation 
granted it by the council, like all the other de- 
partments. 

—The state school superintendency of Colorado 
is now an elective office. An amendment proposes 
to make the office appointive. Petitions to that 
effect are being circulated. 

If the amendment is voted by the people, Colorado 
will have a state board of education whose duty 
it will be to elect a state commissioner of education 
in the same way that the regents of the state uni- 
versity choose the president of the university and 
other faculty members of the institution. This 
board of education will not draw any compensation 
for serving and can receive only the actual expenses 
involved in transacting the business of the board. 

—Mr. Charles D. Dawson, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Grand Rapids, Mich., has recently 
issued a report on city failures of pupils for the 
past ten years. Mr. Dawson has prepared tables 
to show that the greatest per cent of failure occurs 
in grade one, with slightly more failures in June 
than in January. In about three fourths of the 
cases, the smallest per cent of failures for elemen- 
tary buildings has been in the high eighth grade. 
In only five of the eighteen semiannual reports 
included in the study has the lowest per cent of 
failure been in some other grade. 

—The division of research of the Philadelphia 
schools has published its report to the board of 
education on the work of the schools for 1926-27. 
Educational measurements in arithmetic, algebra, 
geography, history, health knowledge, spelling, read- 
ing, English, and handwriting are reported. In 
addition, a large number of the activities of the 
division, such as analysis of promotion rates, edu- 
cational guidance, curriculum construction, ob- 
jective test construction, publicity, and so forth, 
have occupied the attention of the workers in the 
bureau to a greater or less extent. The sum- 
mary of findings presents in a concise form the 
testing projects, the conditions which were found 
to be satisfactory, conditions which needed to be 
improved, and the problems which are in need of 
further study. 

—The board of education of New York City has 
opened a total of 24 day schools for the all-day care 
of children whose parents are employed during the 
day. The schools open at 8:30 a.m., and continue 
in session until 5:30 p.m. 

For the past eight years, the playground depart- 
ment has cooperated with the various local agencies 


and bureaus in conducting the play schools. Chil- 
dren suffering from ailments that can be corrected 
by treatment or operation are enrolled. Children 
afflicted with malnutrition are placed on a special 
diet. Food, milk, medical attention, and nursing 
are provided by the various city departments and 
citizens’ committees. The board of education fur- 
nishes a limited number of teachers. 


—“A seat for every child in the Akron public 
schools” is the slogan advanced by Thomas W. 
Gosling, the new school superintendent of Akron, 
Ohio. 


“Fulfillment of this ideal involves the addition 
of classroom space to existing schools and the con- 
struction of new ones as rapidly as our finances 
will permit,” he explained. “It is very unsatisfac- 
tory for children to attend school only part time 
or in overcrowded classrooms, as has been the case 
here for several years, owing to the rapidly increas- 
ing school population,” he added. The new school 
chief also pledged himself to expansion of voca- 
tional training and to supervised recreation. 


—“Year after year veiled tragedies go on in our 
schools. These are the failures of children to make 
their grade,” says the Times of Guilford, Conn. 
“Parents and laymen are prone to lay the blame 
for this on the teacher or on the educational sys- 
tem. They do not perhaps realize that education 
is twofold—in the home as well as in the school. 
The facts heretofore mentioned are familiar to edu- 
cators and the schools go to great lengths to sup- 
ply the remedy. But without the cooperation of 
the parents, the school is handicapped.” 


—Mr. Otto Koenemund and Miss Julia Andes 
remain as members of the board of education of 
Secaucus, N. J., under a recent decision of Dr. 
Charles H. Elliott, commissioner of education, who 
held that undated resignations given to an appoint- 
ing authority, prior to an appointment, are con- 
trary to law. Both members were appointed to 
the board by the mayor after they had signed un- 
dated resignations, effective at the mayor’s request. 


The commissioner ruled that “for the appointing 
power, who possesses by law no authority to re- 
move a school-board member, to secure from a pros- 
pective appointee an undated resignation, is to in- 
vest himself with the removal power to be exer- 
cised by him at will by the acceptance of such 
resignation.” He also held that under such appoint- 
ment, a member of the board becomes “a creature 
of the appointing power.” 
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| was quiet enough for the “Silent” Unit Ventilator 


n 


1 

: A DIFFICULT task lay before the Stur- 

( . . 

_ tevant engineers who set out to build a 
really silent unit ventilator. 


Not only did they have to design new fans 
, &§ that would move air noiselessly, but a new 
motor also had to be built. No motor made 
\- was quiet enough without the aid of trouble- 
some spring suspension. 


In the famous Sturtevant Research Labora- 
- tories—with every mechanical aid at hand to 
assist engineering skill, the work was begun. 


' . . . SO Sturtevant built the Super-Silent Motor 


magnetic hum, without spring suspension. A 
motor that requires but one oiling per year— 
with Phosphor Bronze Bearings, guaranteed 
not to wear “noisy.” 


This Sturtevant Super-Silent Motor and the 
new noiseless fans made possible the “Silent” 
Sturtevant Unit Ventilator. Silent operation, 
speed regulators and attractive metal cabinet 
work make it the ideal ventilator for school, 
church and office—any place where disturb- 
ing operating noise cannot be tolerated. 


| Designs were made and remade. Models 

Tr were built and torn apart. Finally a motor Arrange with the nearest Sturtevant office for 

e ‘ . . . 

:. was perfected —the first motor built quiet a demonstration—test for yourself the out- 

e enough for silent unit ventilation, free from standing quietness of the “Silent” Sturtevant. 

S- 

nm 

1. B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 

1- 

D- Atlanta Camden Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Rochester 

of Birmingham Charlotte Dallas Hartford Washington, D. C. New York St. Louis 

: Boston Chicago Denver Indianapolis Milwaukee Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Buffalo Cincinnati Kansas City Portland Seattle 

28 . id —- 

of Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal and Galt, Ont. Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 
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Are you as proud of 
your building as you 
are of your teachers? 


T is splendid to have a teaching staff of which the 
community boasts. It is just as commendable to 
have a building that is worthy of the teachers. 


Not necessarily a new building, but the old one 
put in spic-and-span shape. 


SONNEBORN 


School Floor Treatments 
and School Paints 


will transform the appearance of a school building 
at moderate cost, and do away with future upkeep 
cost for years to come. 


Consider your floors. You can’t expect an un- 
treated concrete floor not to kick up dust that is 
unhealthful and annoying. And constant usage 
wears away unprotected concrete. 


LAPIDOLITH, a liquid chemical con- 
crete hardener, will stop concrete dust 
for all time. It will so harden the floors 
that they become strong and staunch for 
years. It does this by penetrating the 
concrete and binding together the loose 
concrete particles, producing a floor sur- 
face that is flint-like in hardness. 


Don’t neglect your wood floors. If they 
have not been treated with LIGNO- 
PHOL they are literally parched for 
their original gums and oils that were 
lost to the wood when kiln-dried. 


LIGNOPHOL not only hardens the sur- 
face against constant wear, but enters 
the inner wood and fills the wood cells 
with their original oils and gums. Your 
floors become resilient. They no longer 
splinter, check, crack, warp or rot. 


Both LAPIDOLITH and LIGNOPHOL 
are as easy to apply as water. Since they 
dry overnight, your routine is not af- 
fected. Since any janitor can apply them, 
there is no extra labor cost. 








CEMCOAT, a gloss enamel paint, will 
transform your recitation rooms, halls 
or auditorium. Its cheery tone will in- 
tensify the light and help pupils’ eyes. 
It can be washed over again and again. 
And it stays white after other paints 
turn yellow. 





In study hall or library it would be well to paint with 
SONOTINT. Its mellow light is restful to eyes that are 
constantly concentrating. Its surface can be washed 
without affecting it in any way. Without any 
poisonous ingredients, it is absolutely safe to use. 


The leading schools and colleges use Sonneborn a - 
Products. Your contractor knows their qual- ? 
ity. If he cannot obtain them, write ys é 
direct. “al 
fo 
3 a 
L. Sonneborn Sons, I s ol 
° nneporn ns, inc. SE yt 
. s 
114 Fifth Avenue . > 
7 oo” 4 we’ 
New York 7 oe. 4 oe 
Pay ee gee 
Bie t Q® 
“Se v5” % 
Ps @ P Sor >: 
7 < 5 Oe oY 
7 < Ms oe a we 
7 +o Os a y* w pe 














A toilet, shower and dressing room combination of 
FERROMETAL PARTITIONS. 


The above combination taking care of three 
distinct requirements is but one of the many 
types of installations possible with “Stand- 
ardized” Ferrometal Partitions. 





PREDOMINATING FEATURES OF 
FERROMETAL CONSTRUCTION 


A perfected and standardized product, the result of 
many years experience. : 


The last word in sanitation, no open unsightly seams, 
ginger-bread moulding, or exposed unfinished con- 
struction. 





Full panel interlocking. construction in every sense 
of the word, all joints welded. 





Sound proof doors constructed of lead coated plate, 
no metallic noise from slamming doors. 


The best steel possible for the purpose is used — 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Bearing Steel. 


Hardware is heavy cast brass nickel plated. 


Erection a simple matter, no cutting or drilling in 
the field, or complete erection service when desired. 


WE MAINTAIN A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, SUGGESTED LAYOUTS 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE NO. 14 
ON REQUEST 





LITTERER BROS. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 
CHICAGO -t- -t- ILLINOIS 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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SHINE-ALL cleans, polishes 
and preserves in one operation 
all types of floors, walls, wood- 
work and desks. SHINE-ALL 
: the one cleaner for every sur- 
ace. 


Pe ee 
TRACKLESS 
FLOOR DRESSING 


The Automatic Dustless Floor 
Brush pictured below is furnished 
free of charge to users of 
TRACKLESS FLOOR DRESS- 
ING and replaces the expensive 
Bristle Brushes. . 












Pat. No. 1648809 









SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTIONS | 

—The Chippewa county school-board convention, 
held at Eau Claire, Wis., was attended by 275 mem- 
bers. Miss Mildred Wilcox, county superintendent, 
presided. The speakers were President H. A. Scho- 
field, Miss Hazel Vasey, George Landgraf, state 
supervisor, Dr. I. D. Wiltrout, and Miss Anna John- 
son, county superintendent. 

The Rock county, Wis., school-board convention 
was held at Janesville. A. A. Thomson, supervisor 
of state graded schools, was the principal speaker. 

“Tourists are not the biggest factor in destroy- 
ing school property,” Mr. Thomson declared, an- 
swering an inquiry as to how protection of school- 
houses and grounds could be assured. His belief 
is that certain wanderers of a lower class cause 
the trouble. Warning to lock all outbuildings at 
night was also given. He advised signs asking help 
in protecting property rather than warnings not to 
destroy it. 

—The lowa county, Wis., school-board convention. 
held at Dodgeville, was under the direction of 
Superintendent Lillian Ellis. The Racine county, 
Wis., convention was directed by Miss Edith Me- 
Eachron, county superintendent. George H. Land- 
graf of the state department defined the new school 
laws. 

—The Green county, Pa., school directors, 135 in 
number, met in annual convention at Waynesburg. 
President F. E. Nyswaner opened the meeting with 
an address. Other speakers were Robert C. Shaw, 
deputy state superintendent of schools, and Kent 
Kelly, assistant county superintendent. 

—The members of the Delaware and Troy (Ohio) 
township school boards met with the county board 
of education at Delaware and reached the following 
conclusions: (1) That the one-room school cannot 
furnish equal educational opportunities with a 
graded or centralized school. (2) That under the 
present law governing the distribution of the 2.65 
mill levy, these two townships are paying out about 
$6,000 annually to other districts because they have 
no high school. (3) That the combined valuation 
of these townships is much greater than any other 
district in the county system and that they could 
maintain a first-grade high school and transport 
all pupils at a lower tax rate than any other dis- 
trict in the county. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL-BOARD 
CONVENTIONS 
—The state of Wisconsin, through its educational 
department, arranges annual county school-board 





SHINE-ALL 


TRACKLESS 
FLOOR DRESS- 
ING is a scientifically 
prepared Wood Floor prod- 
uct which reduces the ex- 
pense of floor maintenance 
and produces lighter and 
cleaner floors. 
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ECONOMY 
Trad Trade Mark Reg. 

Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. U. 8. Pat. Off. TOILET 

A neutral liquid PINE -O-CIDE, an PAPER 
chemical cleaner antiseptic which reduces CABINET 
which contains no the spread of communi- 
harmful agents such bl - ; ie Economy 
ammonia, mum and insures and Paper 
lye and sanitary are Cab- 
caus- “ inets are 
tic. << made to re- 7 Pru 
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over use. 


“ HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


conventions, thus enabling the rural members to 


attend. A recent convention held at Spooner, Wis., 
was conducted by A. A. Thompson of the state de- 
partment. He discussed various school-administra- 
tive problems. A health talk was given by Dr. 
Irving Wiltrout. The new school laws were ex- 
plained. 

School-board conventions of Wisconsin were re- 
cently held in the counties of Price, Racine, Colum- 
bia, and Lincoln. The first two were in charge of 
George H. Landgraff and the second two in charge 
of George S. Dick, both gentlemen representing the 
state department of education. 


The Price county meeting, held at Phillips, was 
attended by over 300 school-board members, includ- 
ing 65 school-district clerks. A health talk was 
made by Dr. Frisby, deputy health commissioner. 
At the Columbia county meeting, held at Portage, 
Dr. W. J. Miller discussed health topics. The 
Lincoln county meeting, called at Merrill, was at- 
tended by 54 clerks, 43 directors, 46 treasurers, and 
59 teachers. 

—A school-board convention held at Merrill, Wis., 
was directed by George S. Dick of the state school 
department. Talks were made by Oscar Olson of 
Bradley, Charles Pond, Harrison, and H. Steven- 
son, Merrill. 


—The Bayfield county school-board convention 
was held at Washburn, Wis. The meeting was in 
charge of Mrs. Elsie M. Miller, county superintend- 
ent of schools. George S. Dick of Madison spoke 
on “Equalization and Tuition Laws.” A talk on 
health topics was made by Dr. R. L. Frisby, the 
state health officer. A convention was also held at 
Phillips, Wis., with the same subjects and speakers. 

—Approximately 54,000 boys and girls under 16 
years of age were released from full-time school 
attendance in order to enter employment in New 
York state during the year ending August, 1926, 
according to the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. About 90 per cent of the total number of 
children were from city schools. Nearly four fifths 
of the 53,644 children, or 42,530, remained in school 
until their fifteenth birthday, and three fifths of 
the pupils who left school to enter industry had 
completed at least the eighth grade. Under the law, 
no child under 15 may receive an employment cer- 
tificate unless he has graduated from an elementary 
school. Only 6.69 per cent of those applying were 
refused permits, due, in most cases, to lack of 
physical fitness. 


PINE-O-CIDE 


The individual serv- 
ice of the Victor Liquid 

Soap Dispenser promotes hy- 
giene. This Dispenser is made of 
heavily nickeled brass parts, no 
springs to get out of adjustment, 
and avoids waste by drippage or 


Pat. No. 1648810 





IN THIS 
roll and are 


so manufac- 
tured as to 
release one 
sheet at a 
time. A substantial amount may 
be saved from the paper bill 

by the use of these Cabinets. 


ee 
EMULSIFIED 
COCOANUT 
LIQUID SOAP 


A pure liquid soap of very 
heavy anhydrous base. Manu- 
factured from pure China Cochin 
Cocoanut oil. 


POSITION 





Pat. No. 1648811 


County school-board conventions were recently 
called at Sheboygan Falls, Chippewa Falls, Union 
Grove, Viroqua, Hillsboro, Wausau, and Berlin. 
Health talks were given at each meeting. George 
S. Dick and George S. Landgraf of the state de- 
partment, conducted the meetings. Health talks 
and explanation of the new school laws constituted 
the main features of the conventions. 

—Walter C. Martin has assumed the office of 
superintendent of school buildings of New York 
City. He succeeds William H. Gompert. His 
salary will be $25,000 a year. 


MADDOCK RETIRES FROM PUBLISHING 
. BUSINESS 

William H. Maddock, who has for many years 
represented the educational department of the G. 
& C. Merriam Company, publishers of the Webster 
Dictionary, has retired from active service. Mad- 
dock succeeded the late Major A. J. Cheney in 1902. 
He now goes to Rochester, N. Y., to become the 
sales manager of the educational department of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. He is a native of Iowa, 
and has been in the educational field since 1894. 


PERSONAL NOTES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—At Homewood, Ill., S. E. Adair was elected 
school superintendent. 

—Supt. Charles F. Miller of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., school system has named three assistants 
which have been approved by the school -board. 
They are Fred T. Gladden, Byron B. Williams, and 
C. C. Underwood. 

—Gustave Straubenmuller, associate superintend- 
ent of schools of New York City since 1906, has 
been reelected unanimously for his fifth and last 
term by the board of education. In 1930 he will 
reach the retirement age of 70. Mr. Strauben- 
muller has served in every branch of the school 
system and has supervised most of the activities at 
one time or another. He became assistant super- 
intendent of schools in 1895. In 1902 he became 
a district superintendent, and in 1906 he was elected 
associate superintendent. 

At Danville, Ill., C. E. Vance was reappointed 
superintendent. W. C. Baer was chosen high-school 
principal. 

—E. W. Mattoon has been elected principal of 
the Morris, Ill., high school. 

—G. H. Wickert of Astoria, Ill., was engaged as 
principal of the Cordova, IIl., high school. 

—The Saline, Mich., high school will be headed 
by Thomas Nurnberger as principal. 
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In the Handley School there is embodied one of the finest 
examples of modern school building practice in America. 


After a careful investigation, Landis equipment was 
adopted because it met the most exacting requirements 
of their highly diversified curriculum, and because of its 






ELECTRIC TIME 
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Seaee””’,_—~ Program Clock Systems 





Handley Memorial School, Winchester, Va. 


requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. — WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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simplicity, quality, and dependability. 


When contemplating installing this type of equipment 
write us for details and we will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation and suggestive layouts to meet your particular 
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—C. A. Davenport was elected superintendent of 
the Bogue Chitto Consolidated School, MeComh, 
Miss. 

—E. A. Oakley will head the Auburn, Wash., 
High School as principal. 

—A. Grimes is the new superintendent of schools 
at Monticello, Iowa. 

—William G. Hughes was elected secretary and 
Dr. W. H. Pollard a member of the school board at 
Springfield, Oreg. 

—Edward Dugan, William Scrivener, and Edwin 
Crary were reelected members of the Southwest 
School District, Hartford, Conn. 

—Dr. E. W. Tiegs, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Minneapolis, has been elected 
dean of the University College, University of South- 
ern California. Dr. Tiegs received his degree from 
the University of Minnesota in June, 1927, and in 
September of that year began his service with the 
University as acting dean. 

—Supt. C. M. Carrick of Bellevue, Ohio, has been 
reelected for an additional term of three years. 
The reappointment at the hands of the school board 
is a recognition of the splendid work which Mr. 
Carrick has done during the ten years of his ad- 
ministration of the Bellevue schools. 

—NMr. Starr M. King, of Malden, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Newburyport. 

—Mr. Melrowe Martin of Albany, Calif., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ventura. 


—Dr. Jacob S. Orleans has submitted his resigna- 
tion as a member of the staff of the educational 
measurements bureau of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. Dr. Orleans has become asso- 
ciated with the World Book Company of Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


—Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, has been awarded the honorary de- 
gree of polite literature by Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 

—Dr. F. M. Hunter, chancellor-elect of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, was the guest of honor at a 
testimonial dinner given by five hundred leading 
educators of California. 


—Mr. I. F. Hall, for 25 years superintendent of 
schools at North Adams and more than sixty years 
engaged in educational work in Massachusetts, died 
on May 27, at the age of 81. 

—Supt. W. B. MeFarland of East Las Vegas, N. 
Mex., has been reelected for another term. Mr. 
McFarland has completed twelve years of service 


in the East Las Vegas schools, and an administra- 
tive experience of 25 years in the schools of the 
state. 

—Dr. Frank E. Jones and Mr. Wm. H. Dunn 
have been reelected as president and vice-president, 
respectively of the Collingswood, N. J., school 
board. 


Test Floor Hazards 

—The school safety committee of the Los Angeles, 
Calif., schools recently conducted a study of the 
accident hazards of oiled floors in school buildings. 
Out of 249 replies to questionaries sent to schools, 
69 reported accidents as a result of slipping on 
oiled floors. 

The committee on floors came to the conclusion 
that oil, properly applied, is not dangerous to the 
occupants of school buildings, and recommended 
that a study be made of the manner of application 
where an accident hazard exists. It was suggested 
that oiling of gymnasium and kindergarten floors 
be discontinued. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Annual Report of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness for the year 1927. The 
Society in its report, shows what has been done in 
helping to safeguard the eyes of the next generation, 
by following up the work in prevention of blindness 
at birth, with demonstrations of preschool eye 
tests, preschool clinics, and cooperation in the estah- 
lishment of sight-saving classes for the education 
of children with seriously defective vision. It is 
now possible to test, with some accuracy, the vision 
of children too young to read the letters on the 
charts used for adults. The sight of children as 
young as three and four years has been tested in 
this way and conditions requiring attention have 
been discovered and remedied. 

Special sight-saving classes in public schools, first 
advocated in 1911, have been established in 80 cities 
in 18 states. There are now 292 such classes in 
which movable desks, ideal lighting, and special 
teaching methods are employed and in which the 
children are taught to conserve their remaining 
sight. 


The report shows that since the inception of the 
Society’s program for the prevention of blindness 
in 1908, ophthalmia neonatorum as a cause of 
blindness among children in schools for the blind 
has dropped 64.3 per cent; that sight-saving classes 
have increased from 2 in 1911 to 292 in 1928; that 


preschool eye testing is spreading all over the coun- 
try, and that great strides have been made toward 
the prevention of accidents in industry. The So- 
ciety has brought the essential facts concerning eye 
hygiene, the prevention of accidental injury to the 
eyes, and the importance of good lighting before 
approximately 3,000,000 men and women engaged in 
hazardous occupations. 

The report is issued by the Society from its head- 
quarters at 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Preparation of a Long-Term Financial Pro- 
gram. By C. E. Rightor. Paper, 28 pages. Price, 
25 cents. Published by the Municipal Administra- 
tion Service, 261 Broadway, New York City. This 
pamphlet discusses such points as the formulation 
of a financial program, estimates of revenues, the 
scope of the program, and the correlation of esti- 
mates with revenues. The author is one of the out- 
standing workers in the field of government re- 
search, who is now chief accountant of the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, and is especially 
competent to prepare data relating to tax rates and 
bonded indebtedness in cities. He was particularly 
active in formulating the Detroit long-term finan- 
cial program and is well qualified by experience to 
discuss the points involved in the problem of finan- 
cial planning. 

Annual Report of the Executive Committee of 
the American Society for Testing Materials for 
June, 1928. The year closing has been considered 
one filled with gratifying accomplishments and with 
generous support of nearly 1,000 companies and 
associations. During the year, reprints of several 
committee reports have been published for com- 
mittee use and for sale, and the reprinting of these 
reports and standards has proved useful to the 
members of the standing committees and has served 
to disseminate the standards among the interested 
industries. The principal change in procedure of 
the society is that which recognizes the proprietary 
standards developed by technical societies and simi- 
lar bodies having the making and promulgation of 
standards as specific function. Under the procedure 
such standards may be offered for approval and 
revised within the procedure set up by the sponsor 
body. The method is applicable to highly special: 
ized fields in which the standard developed by an 
organization in that field has achieved a position of 
eminence. 
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PROVIDE FOR 
THEIR FUTURE 


Keep [Them 
Healthy 


Vigorous 
and. 
Lively 


EATOVENT, unit system of heating and 

ventilating, keeps the kiddies physically 
and mentally fit in every way. For the 
HEATOVENT provides proper ventilation 
under all conditions through its feature of 
unit control. 


HEATOVENT permits the regulation of 
temperature and ventilation in each room sep- 
arately. No need to heat or ventilate rooms 
that are not in use. A measured volume of 
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(NT The Unit System of Heating and Ventilating 





warm, fresh air, heated to room temperature, 
is diffused throughout the rooms, when occu- 
pied, by merely pressing the button. 


The HEATOVENT system is very flexible 
and is adapted to any type or style of building. 
It is easy to install, simple to operate, requires 
little space, and harmonizes with any interior. 
Old buildings in which no means of ventilation 
have been provided can be easily and readily 
equipped with the HEATOVENT system. 


Write to our nearest branch office 
for full information. Our Engineers 
will gladly co-operate. No obligation. 


=| The Best System For Schools 


The Buckeye Blower Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Branch Sales and Service Offices 


NS. Wiis 6.04.545633004400 a 254 Peachtree St. Milwaukee, Wis....... 409 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md.......... 2126 Edmondson Ave. Minneapolis, Minn............ 411 Essex Bldg. 
BN s 60-6.06:0000008 000m 260 Tremont St. PO WON GI occ secccsotaces 1400 Broadway 
MW 44:4:9:4400083400 321 Jackson Bldg. Newark, Ni d...ccccce 403 Military Park Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill 401 Transportation Bldg Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1410 Jefferson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 204 Plymouth Bldg ig: ae : See 709 Columbia Bk. Bldg. 
pi ee Tee 1226 California St ns 0.00.0:6.040 000000068 Security Bldg. 
eo ae” eee 413 Penobscot Bldg Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 492 Scott Bldg. 
Se i, Bs 6:6.0.0:0645:5.000%008608% 404 San Francisco, Calif.......... 746 Sansome St. 

....1228 Grand Rapids National Bank Bldg. a a errr 2100 Second Ave. 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y.2nd National Bank Bldg. P.O Bb seds 540400604 324 Union Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 3117 N. Central Ave. NOD, TNO 4 0.40 c06e008a 00s 439 King St., W. 
Kansas City, Mo 1011 Pioneer Trust Bldg. , PPP ree ee re 23 Pitt St., W. 
Los Angeles, Calif 1224 So. San Pedro St. Vounmetowe, GRi0...ccccccces 1302 Market St. 
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RULES GOVERNING TEACHERS’ QUALIFI- 
CATIONS AND SALARIES 

The board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
adopted new rules governing the qualifications of 
teachers and the payment of salaries. The rules 
read as follows: 

First: In order to be eligible to appointment, 
teachers shall have a normal school or college edu- 
cation, or its equivalent, and at least one year of 
successful experience in schools of acceptable rank; 
provided, that especially meritorious teachers with- 
out normal school or college training, but with 
three years or more of successful experience, may be 
appointed. At the discretion of the board of educa- 
tion and superintendent of schools the year of ex- 
perience previous to appointment may not be re- 
quired, especially in the case of kindergarten and 
manual-training assistants and assistants in physi- 
cal training. 


Second: Teachers shall be paid one twelfth of 
the annual salary upon the first of each month, 
except July, August, and September. At the close 
of the school year in June the teachers shall receive 
the tenth and eleventh installments of their salaries, 
and on or about July 15 following they shall be 
paid the twelfth installment; provided, that any 


teacher whose length of service shall not cover the 


full time of the contract shall, if the remaining 
terms of the contract have been fulfilled, receive 
as many four hundredths of the eleven and 
twelfth installments as there have been days actu- 
ally taught by her, or him, during the year, unless 
resignation of said teacher is caused by personal 
illness, in which case she shall, on recommendation 
of the superintendent and educational committee, 
receive as many two hundredths of the eleventh and 
twelfth installments as there have been days actu- 
ally taught by her, or him, under the contract. 


Third: Any teacher secured for less than a year 
shall, under the same conditions, receive as many 
two hundredths of the eleventh and twelfth install- 
ments as there have been days actually taught by 
her, or him, under the contract. 


Fourth: Teachers excused from duty on account 
of personal sickness shall be allowed such absence 
without salary deduction for a total not to exceed 
ten school days in the school year, and three days’ 
full pay shall be allowed for absence caused by 
death in the immediate family. 

Fifth: All teachers shall be given a written 
notice of their election, together with a copy of 
these rules. They shall, not later than a date 
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The Dayton Safety Ladder is used in school buildings to prevent 
accidents and speed up work, because it has— 


—A folding auxiliary step, which permits the worker to go one 
step higher than the platform, with perfect safety. 


—An almost perpendicular back, which permits close work against 
walls and in corners. Yet it cannot tip over. 


—Advantages of light weight. The Dayton is made of light, strong 


aeroplane spruce. 


—Space enough on the roomy platform for two 


Type onmper 
Dayton Ladder 


men to work, protected by high guard rails. A “little brother” 


The Dayton Safety Ladder is made in sizes 3 to 16 


to Type “‘A”’ shown 


at left. A general 
purpose, popularly 
priced safety lad- 


feet—a size suitable to every need. Moderately | der. Seven sizes. 
priced. 





Write Dept. ASBJ-8 for 
full information. 


DAYTON 








Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO., 121-123 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative, E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


And 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast 


specified in the written notice, sign and return the 
formal contract with the board of education. 


WHAT IS A PROPER TEACHER LOAD? 

At Albany, N. Y., the question of the high-school- 
teacher load came under discussion. John A. 
Naughton and the teachers of the Hackett Junior 
High School made the assertion that their load of 
five regular class periods of one hour each and one 
extracurricular period per day was too heavy and 
should be reduced to four periods of classwork and 
one curricular period. 

Dr. C. Edward Jones, superintendent of schools, 
decided that the load was not excessive and that 
if the change were carried out it would add some 
$4,000 a year to the school costs. Before the board 
of education took final action, it referred the matter 
to the state department of education. Dr. George 
M. Wiley, assistant state commissioner, submitted 
his findings based upon twelve cities located in 
New York State and fifteen large cities throughout 
the country as follows: 

Recognized standard pupil load per teacher for 
regular classwork is five classes of 30 pupils per 
day, 150—for five days, 750. “A relatively small 
per cent of the teaching staff at the Hackett Junior 
High School exceed or even equal the standard of 
750.” 

“Considering first the number of periods per day 
and the length of the class period,” says the report, 
“it may be of interest to note that in twelve New 
York State cities from which similar information 
is available, it is found that the average number of 
class periods per day in the junior-high-school pro- 
gram is 6.62. The length of each teaching period 
exclusive of the time that is allowed for the passing 
of classes is 51.1 minutes. 

“In connection with the number of teaching 
periods per week assigned to each teacher, it is 
observed that the average number of teaching 
periods assigned to each teacher in the junior high 
schools in twelve New York State cities is 26.8. 
The average number of extracurricular periods 
assigned to each teacher per week is 3.3. The total 
number of periods assigned to each teacher in these 
several cities of the state average 30.1. 

“For fifteen prominent cities outside of New York 
State the average number of periods daily is 6.6, 
and the average length of each period is 52 minutes, 
total 343 minutes, as compared with Albany’s six 
periods of 55 minutes, 330 minutes, making Albany 
thirteen minutes shorter than the average of these 
cities.” 





ELECTIVE VERSUS APPOINTIVE SCHOOL 
BOARDS 

The question of appointive, as against elective 
school boards has been raised in Bergen county, 
N. J. Prof. J. Edgar Dransfield, of Fairview, has 
issued a statement in which he favors the elective 
system. He says: 

“There is no valid argument for the appointed 
board of education other than that of political 
expediency. The matter of expense as a whole 
has no direct bearing on the question, although 
either the educator or the politician would like 
to show that one or the other method of control 
is more economical. 

“The elected board of education spends more 
money for buildings and such. In the case of 
elected boards. capital outlay is charged to the 
schools, and the school buildings are better and 
better adapted to the school needs. In the case 
of the appointed board of education, capital out- 
lay is included in the bookkeeping system as a part 
of the municipal capital outlay and is not charged 
to the schools. 

“In the matter of maintenance, elected boards 
spend more money. It is generally true that the 
elected board keeps the school buildings in better 
condition than an appointed board. When neces- 
sary for a political body to cut the budget prior 
to an election, through the control of the appointed 
board, it cuts the school budget and sacrifices the 
upkeep of the school plant. 

“For instructional purposes the appointed board 
spends more money. The political control vested 
in the appointed board leads it to be careless of 
its personnel. It being necessary for a political 
organization to find patronage, it does not hesitate 
to take care of its friends in the school system, 
whereas an elected board. being directly responsible 
to the people for its office and for its budget, is 
rather careful to keep its force at an efficient 
minimum. Fixed charges are higher under the 
control of an elected board. 

“We hear a great deal concerning state rights 
and the dangers of bureaucratic government. We 
hear a great deal about the continuous taking of 
governmental function out of the hands of the 
people. This proposed move is just such a move 
and the most vicious one because it takes the most 
vital function of democracy, its educational fune- 
tion. from the direct control of the people and 
shifts it into the hands of a single person, be he 
good, bad or indifferent.” 
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Just off 


the press— 





A new illustrated book, dealing with 
the latest developments of air condi- 
tioning equipment as used by modern 
schools, has just been completed by the 
engineers of one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of air washers and other 
air conditioning equipment. 


This interesting 54 page book is di- 
vided into six parts, as listed below: 


I Purposes of Air Washer Installations. 
II Principles of Carrier Air Washer Design. 
— III Standard Carrier Air Washers 
. IV Special Air Washers 
ve 


y: Ve Carrier Automatic Dew-Point, Humid- 


ve ity Control. 
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If you are interested in improved 


os and economical ventilation, we suggest 
= that you write for your copy immedi- 
ind ately. 
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_ A request on your letterhead will 


- bring this catalog, No. 480, by return 
= mail. 
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Look for the Name 
DUNHAM 











When is a 


heating system obsolete? 


Ans: When it overheats during 


HERE IS a new 
and better standard 
for determining 
whether or not a 
heating system is 
obsolete. This stand- 
ard came into exist- 
ence with the advent 
(January, 1927) of the 
Se ciel Dunham Differential Vac-- 

The Barlum Tower || uum Heating System. 
US sean Heating sre, the Until this new system of heating 
season, Seprember 12.1927 utilizing sub-atmospheric steam 

Soretprandsstseamenses, {| (Steam at very low temperature ) 

sq. ft. installed, 40,800 
Sie was placed on the market, all 
steam heating systems stood 
upon a fairly equal basis of com- 
parison. No matter how efficient 
yarwmteweses they might prove, not 
' one was able to wholly 
overcome the problem of overheating in mild 
weather. Consequently, during 95 per cent of the 
heating system all of these systems wasted heat. 
According to Government Weather Bureau records, 
maximum heat output, contemplated by the design 
basis of the heating system, is required on an average 
of but 5 per cent of the days of the entire heating 

season. 

Today, -in this newest and most revolutionary 
achievement (the Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System) pressures at or above atmosphere 
are done away with during mild weather. As a re- 
sult, overheating and its twin brother, wasteful win- 
dow opening, are eliminated. 

Fuel is saved during ninety-five per cent of the 
heating season, instead of being wasted. The amount 
of this saving, on fuel-cost records kept by those who 
have installed this Dunham Heating System, has 
ranged from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Tests in typical buildings of every sort have 
proved that heat comfort and fuel waste, far from 
being inseparable, should have been separated years 
ago. In the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System they are being kept far apart in hundreds of 
structures with most gratifying success. For example, 
Detroit’s new 40 story skyscraper, the Barlum Tower, 
is distinctive not only because of its great height, but 
also because its heating system does not overheat. 

Why specify or install fuel-wasting systems of 
heating when the Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System, under many tests of service in 
buildings from the 40 story office structure to mod- 
ern business and factory installations has proved most 
economical and efficient of all heating systems on the 
market today? 


C.4. Dunnam Co. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 450 East Ohio Street CHICAGO 


Over cighty branch and local sales offices in the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom 
brine Dunkom Heating Service as close to you as vour telephone. Consult your telephone direct 
ory for the address of our office im your city, An engineer will counsel with you on any propect 













active). 

2684 pounds of steam per 1000 
cubic ft. of total cubsge. 
39.624 inds of steam per sq. 
t. of rentable floor area. 
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CRAM’S 


SCHOOL 


MAPS 


An All-American Line 


All Cram School Maps are made complete in the Cram 
plant. They are printed from new relief line plates made 
by the wax engraving process, giving exceptional clearness 
of print, fineness of detail and beauty of color. The clear 
bold Gothic type used is easily read at class-room distance. 
All maps are absolutely up-to-date, including all recent 
political and geographical developments, special corre- 
spondents everywhere keeping us immediately advised of 
any changes. Maps are priced to meet limited appropria- 
tions. 


Eight New Series 


SUPERIOR SERIES 
MODERN SERIES 
AMERICAN SERIES 
SUPERIOR COLORED 
OUTLINE SERIES 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES 
EXCELLO SERIES 





For over sixty 
vears, Cram Maps 
and Atlases have 
been acknowl 

IDEAL SERIES edged, and recog 


nized as authori 
tative by _ histori- 
ans and educators. 


EXCELLO COLORED 
OUTLINE SERIES 


Write for School Map Catalog No. 60 and for 
further information concerning State Maps, 
Desk Outline Maps, Atlases and Globes. 


CRAM’S STRAIGHT- ROLL 
MAP-HOLDER 


A new, simple, effective, fool-proof map fixture which 
absolutely solves the old problem of maps with worn 
frayed edges from crooked rolling. Radically different 
from any other map-holding device on the market. In- 
stead of being held rigidly at the ends, map rollers are 
pivoted in the center, adjusting themselves to the pull on 
the map instead of forcing the map to adjust itself to the 
roller. Side tension is equalized and maps roll straight. 
Maps are easily removable and quickly transferable from 
one room to another. Thus one set of maps can readily 
serve several class-rooms. 


Write for special folder, giving full information 
and prices on Map Set Holders, Single Map 
Holders and map equipment for them. 


Map Makers for Sixty Years 
Established 1867 


31 E. GEORGIA ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


(Age Tue Groce F. CRAM COMPANY ge 


















Complete information available thru any Service 
Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 


J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers - - 








KNOWLEDGE 
PENCIL TABLET 








Adopted as standard by 
hundreds of Pennsylvania 
Schools and by many 
others in every state of 
the union. 


Made in two sizes — 6x9 
and 8x10')2. 


In two papers — White 
and Canary. 


In a variety of thicknesses 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. 


In perforated style — So 
that any sheet is instantly 
removable. 





Huntingdon, Pa. 
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School 
Paste 


aes clean 

paste put up 
especially for School 
use. Its quality is 
vouched for by San- 
ford’s and its price 
makes it the most 
economical to use. 


SA CO. 





No. 751—Quarts 
No. 752—Pints 











“Se GE SPREAD ee 


od 
CHicago new YORK 





No. 755—Gallons 
Also in Half Gallons 


HIS is a_ black 

aniline ink, Espe- 
cially satisfactory for 
school purposes. Will 
not thicken in the ink 
well. Writes a deep 
black and dries black. 









stantly. 
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Yscnoor 
INKS 


PASTE 


HAVE WON THEIR REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY ON MERIT AND 
SERVICE. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SCHOOL BUYERS IS GREAT, BUT WHEN 
THEY GIVE THEIR SCHOOLS SANFORD’S 
PRODUCTS, THEY KNOW THEY ARE 
GETTING THE BEST PRODUCTS ON THE 
MARKET. 








SANFORD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


No. 700—Large Tubes 


SMOOTH soft paste. 
work. Always ready to use. 


conacnonemmesigennen 3 
U 
ai 
i 


Most popular for school 
Sticks almost in- 












a 


For the School Office 


Premium i 
Writing Fluid ; 


HE best Ink for use , 

in homes as well as’ ff 
in all business offices. ff 
It writes a navy blue ff 
which is easy to read and ff 
in a short time turns to 
an intense and permanent 


black. 





For all records where ab- 
solute permanency is re- 
Qt., Pt.,%-Pt. quired. 


Library Paste 
the best paste 

for the office of 
the school. It sticks 
instantly and holds. 
It remains soft and 
moist in the pack- 
age indefinitely. 
Never stains. 





Qt., Pt., 8-0z., 5-oz. 


VERY excellent 
School Ink, per- 
Manent and most 
satisfactory for i 
composition book 





























A SELF-RATING SCALE FOR SUPERVISORS 
(Concluded from Page 37) 


The only advantage in having the total nuim- 
ber of points in the two scales total 100 is that 
a per cent rating can be secured by multiplying 
every S by 1; every V.G. by .8; every Average 
by .6; every Fair by .4; and every P. by .2. Thus 
a supervisor rating himself a total of twenty 
Superiors; twenty Very Goods; twenty Av- 
erages; twenty Fairs; and twenty Poors would 
amass a total of sixty points. That there hap- 
pens to be a hundred points in the two_scales 
neither mars nor especially improves the device 
as a self-measuring instrument. 

That a supervisor does not agree that the 
items on which the rating has been accorded 
are really important is rather a helpful and 
hopeful indication. He should at once list the 
items which he deems important and on which 
he would care to rate himself. A thorough an- 
alysis of his problem cannot but be beneficial to 
all concerned. 

The fact that there is repetition in items, that 
is, certain items are found in both scales, only 
tends to emphasize the importance of the items, 
und the conclusion that the “Methods and Prin- 
ciples” of a supervisor are inseparably bound 
up in the “Personal and Social Qualities” of 
that supervisor. 

ln submitting the scale to readers of the 
ScHuvuL Boarp JOURNAL the writer wishes to 
acknowledge the help which has been given him 
in working on the scale by instructors and stu- 
dents in the education department at Stanford 
University, by members of the Ry ~ Education 
Department of the Michigan St-i:. Normal Col- 


lege, by the principals and tcachers of the Oak- 
land, California, schools, and by his class in 
Superyision at the University of Oregon. 


HOW MUCH FRESH AIR DOES THE SCHOOL 
CHILD NEED? 


(Continued from Page 40) 5 
such « temperature as will offset the effective 


heat output of the pupils and maintain the 
temperature of the classroom within a narrow 
range of the point found to be the most health- 
ful for the pupils. Adult comfort is by no 
means a reliable index of this condition. The 
heat output of a child is greater per unit of 
body surface than is that of the adult. Con- 
sequently, the optimal temperature for the 
child is lower than that at which the majority 
of teachers, particularly under average condi- 
tions of modern feminine dress, will feel com- 
fortable. As between the comfort of the teacher 
and the health of a roomful of pupils, there is 
but one choice; the room temperature must be 
kept down and the teacher must dress accord- 
ingly. 

In Table I, Mr. Duffield gives the approximate 
number of cubic feet of air at the outdoor tem- 
perature—from 0 to 60 degrees Fahr.—at five 
degree intervals that will be raised to the de- 
sired indoor temperature—from 65 to 70 deg. 
Fahr.—in intervals of one degree Fahr. by one 
British thermal unit. The figures in this table 
have been obtained by dividing 50 (approxi- 
mately the number of cubic feet of air raised 
one degree Fahr. by one British thermal unit) 
by the difference between the various indoor 
and outdoor temperatures. 

TABLE I, “Number of Cubic Feet of Air at Outdoor 
Temperature Raised to Indoor Temperature by 


One British Thermal Unit 
Outdoor temperature 


Degrees Indoor Temperature 
Fahrenheit Degrees Fahrenheit 

65 66 67 68 70 

6U 10.0 8.3 wn 6.3 5.5 5.0 

55 5.0 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.6 3.3 

ww 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 

45 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.1 2.0 

40 2.0 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.7 

35 ke 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.4 

30 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 

25 1.3 1.2 1.2 12 3 11 

20 1.1 1.2 11 1.0 1.0 1.0 

15 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.9 

10 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.8 

5 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 

0 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 





A table has been prepared to indicate the 
relative heat output of children at different ages 
from 7 to 16 years. (Table II.) The figures, 
which were presented in a report of the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation, repre- 
sent the total heat output and are approximately 
25 per cent in excess of the body heat loss that 
enters the problem of ventilation. The body 
heat losses due to evaporation from the skin 
and in the respiratory system, although a real 
loss so far as the person is concerned, neither 
add a burden to the ventilation system nor re- 
lieve the heating plant, such heat having dis- 
appeared in the form of latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion. 


TABLE II. Total Heat Output at Different Ages 


Average Total Heat Output 

Age Weight B.T.U. One Person 

Grade Years Pounds Per Hour Per Minute 
1 7 40 292 4.9 
2 8 46 318 5.3 
3 9 53 345 5.8 
4 10 60 373 6.2 
5 11 67 397 6.6 
6 2 75 401 6.7 
7 13 81 409 6.8 
8 14 98 488 8.1 
) 15 104 500 . 
10 16 112 488 8.1 
Young adult 149 464 ae 








To determine the amount of fresh air for each 
pupil per minute required to maintain approxi- 
mate temperature equilibrium, the number of 
cu. ft. of air raised from the known outdoor 
temperature to the desired indoor temperature 
by 1 British thermal unit from Table I is mul- 
tiplied by 75 per cent of the total heat output 
of the average pupil in the room under consider- 
ation. 

As an illustration, suppose the outdoor tem- 
perature is 40 deg. Fahr., and the desired in- 
door temperature is not to exceed 66 deg. Fahr., 
in a room of first-grade pupils. In the indoor 
temperature column 66, the factor opposite the 
outdoor temperature 40 is 1.9 cu. ft. In Table 
II, the total heat output of a first-grade child 
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Now Ready 





NATURE STUDY 
AMERICAN STATESMEN 
CITIZENSHIP 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Neighborhood Showing, Auditorium 
of Emerson School, Gary, Indiana 


School Film Lesson 


18 Film Lessons By Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 
6 Film Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
12 Film Lessons ByC. A. Stebbins 
9 Film Lessons By De Forest Stull 


Specially Prepared 


for Auditorium and Classroom Use 


DEPP LP LP? 


EIGHT COMPLETE COURSES 
F. S. WYTHE, Editor-in-Chief 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
ELECTRICITY 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


What School Men Have Long 


Waited For 


Course 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 9 Film Lessons By Fred C. Smith 


9 Film Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 
9 Film Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
12 Film Lessons By Joe. W. Coffman 


All Non-Inflammable Material of Both 35 mm. and 16 mm. Widths 
LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION NOW READY ORDER NOW FOR SERVICE DURING THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR 
We Co-operate With The DeVry Corporation, Makers of Motion Picture Equipment. 
DeVry Motion Picture Equipment and Teacher's Manual with Films to Any School 


Schools and Dealers Write for Descriptive Literature 


Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Inc. 


131 West 42nd Street, New York 


School Division 





is given as 4.9 British thermal units per min- 

ute. Reducing this amount by 25 per cent to 

allow for the heat loss by evaporation gives the 

formula: 

X (cu. ft. per pupil per minute) = 1.9 x 0.75 x 4.9 
= 7.0 

As another example, consider the needs of a 
15-year-old pupil when the outdoor temperature 
is 20 deg. Fahr., and the desired indoor tempera- 
ture is 68 deg. Fahr. Opposite outdoor tem- 
perature 20 in the 68 indoor temperature col- 
umn of Table I, the amount of air at 20 deg. 
Fahr. raised to 68 deg. Fahr. by 1 British ther- 
mal unit is 1 cu. ft. 

Table II gives the total heat output for a 
pupil of 15 years as 8.3 British thermal units 
per minute. Allowing for heat loss by evapora- 
tion, and applying the formula given above, we 
have: 

.0x 0.75 x 8.3 
25 cu. ft. for each pupil per minute 

Under these conditions, the calculated con- 
centrations of carbon dioxide would be 17 and 
19 parts in 10,000, respectively, if it is assumed 
that children of these ages produce as much 
carbon dioxide as does an adult. 

In each of the cases, it appears that if our 
modern conception of the desiderata in school 
ventilation is correct, the practice of always 
supplying 30 cu. ft. of air (fresh or recircu- 
lated) for each child per minute appears not 
only unnecessary but wasteful. 

It is shown that only when the outdoor tem- 
perature reaches 55 deg. F., will 30 cubic feet 
of fresh air per minute be required to keep the 
temperature of a room occupied by 15-year-old 
pupils from exceeding 66 deg. Fahr.  First- 
grade pupils require 30 cu. ft. of outdoor air at 
60 deg. Fahr. to keep the room temperature from 
the fans of mechanical ventilating systems in 
exceeding 66 deg. Fahr. It is well known that 


schools are usually shut down long before the 
outdoor temperatures average 55 and 60 deg. 
F ahr. 

If the data are correct, it remains for the 
heating and ventilating engineer to provide, 
tirst, the heating plant that will just compen- 
sate for the structural heat losses over a wide 
range of outdoor temperatures, and secondly, a 
means of introducing quantities of air varying 
with the average ages of the pupils and the 
outdoor temperatures in a manner that will not 
produce drafts. 

SET A WOMAN TO CATCH A TAX 
(Concluded from Page 42) 

There should be one woman member of the 
school board. She will understand the needs of 
the children better, and most women are 
thriftier in small details than men. 

The woman member of the school board 
should be prepared to give a clear and accurate 
report of the needs of the schools at a public 
gathering rather than depend on the Ladies’ Aid 
or the corner store to circulate information, 
which always becomes distorted, misquoted, and 
misunderstood. 

It is best to take the whole town into the 
school board’s confidence. If the people feel that 
everyone has a vital part in the conduct of the 
schools, a proper understanding and a better 
community spirit will replace petty quarrels, 
and everyone will cooperate for better schools 
and wider opportunities. Make the school life 
and homelife so attractive that the boys and 
girls will wish to come back to the farms after 
their higher education is finished, thus solving 
the ever-increasing problem of abandoned farms. 

COLLECTING TUITION FROM NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS 


(Continued from Page 44) 
ment of tuition. Numerous stories, both 
pathetic and clever, might be enumerated, It 


Dept. N. E., 1111 Center Street, Chicago 





does not require any detective ability to tind the 
fallacies in these stories, 

A task of extreme importance in handling 
tuition problems is to determine the correct 


addresses of children and of their parents, and 


to uncover fictitious addresses. 

| shall pass over the development stages of 
our system of tuition collection and limit myself 
to a description of the system as it is used at 
present. 

The best check on nonresident pupils who at- 
tend the La Crosse schools has been found in 
the lists of all eighth-grade graduates from the 
counties surrounding the city. The county 
superintendents readily supply these lists and 
we check them against the enrollment cards of 
the various schools. In this way, the nonresi- 
dent pupils who give a city address, are dis- 
covered. Each year, from eight to ten students 
are found who are in some way trying to avoid 
the payment of tuition. The regular enrollment 
cards used in the city schools contain questions 
which are so put as to develop information on 
nonresidents. At times, the business manager 
has been able to discover additional tuition 
pupils by consulting the old tuition lists upon 
which older brothers and sisters are listed, 

During September, the nonresident pupils are 
required to report at a designated room in the 
school where they attend, to fill out the tuition 
forms. The rules of the school board require 
that students whose parents pay their tuition 
shall pay in advance. The rule is not enforced 
strictly, and the months of September and Oc- 
tober frequently pass before payment by private 
parties is insisted upon. 

Students whose tuition is paid by a school 
district or village are not asked for the tuition 
fees immediately. In such cases, the state law 
is followed and at the close of each school year 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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7AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1/835 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES : 578-678 HAYES AVE.,SANDUSKY: OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE : 130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC Crayons 
Packed in the New Metal Box for School Use | 


cement ee  e 


BINNEY 


41 East 42 Street 


(Continued from Page 128) 
a list of tuition students is mailed to the re- 
sponsible town clerk, who enters the names and 
the amounts due on the tax roll of the following 
year, 
All children are required to supply the infor- 
mation asked in the following form: 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
La Crosse, Wis. 
NONRESIDENT PUPILS 

Please fill out the following and return to the office 
as soon as possible. Read the questions carefully and 
unswer all of them accurately. 

Any pupil whose parents live outside the city limits 
constitutes a nonresident pupil, and must fill out this 
blank. 


PONS 6 6.5:5:5059569.6 644 CUES ON AA SHOES SKEET | Seer 
OU. ADs 6:00.50 4694 0094056-60046 009006 6050608 in the 
SB eR BSP ePET rere TL rere 
i ee BPP ere rere eee ern ern PMCS. 66660:045 
CHY, SOWREI: OF Ve Goes ci kicatersecceeseeseas 
Name of Father, Mother, or Guardian.................. 
SE 5. 566508. 66 RRO EEA NORE U EN O18 69 4:0:546054446.5.0.008008 
School attended before entering L. C. H.S............. 
Give the dates you have attended L. C. H.S. in the fol- 
lowing years: 

Freshman year PPO 6:66:6.8:60 ee: ere § Beha 
Sophomore Year From........ RN ek 04 48 1S Bes «0 
Junior Year Rs 6s c0ae g bee BOiseusaee 5 Mass 
Senior Year WOOO s i004. 80.85 a eee rn . oe 
Your present Grade in the L. C. HLLS........-.cc.see. 
In case you reside in Wisconsin give the name of the 
Township or Village in which you live................ 
Number of School District you last attended.......... 
Name of Town oF Village Clerk... .cccicccccccscccsese 
Elid. FPOGE CURCO AGB IGIW se oink cect de site srisseccvecccas 
Name of Town or Village Treasurer............ee.s0e. 
ee a rece e ree rer rr ree ey 
Is there a High School in Your Town or Village?..... 


In case there should be any claim that would exempt 
you from paying tuition kindly state your reasons 
DE nob 6 6k 0.66656 555604689 0566066 6055600 6005 648+ CR TS 


Students who come into the schools from 
school districts or villages which pay-tuition are 
required to have Forms I and II filled out by 
the proper town or village official. 

3efore continuing their studies they are also 
required to file with the school board Form III. 

Pupils who pay their tuition are required to 


fill out Form IV. 








An-Du-Septic dustless blackboard crayons are well known to you 
—and preferred by you—because they are dustless, gritless, and 
greaseless, and make clear white marks easily readable from all parts 
of the classroom. 

An-Du-Septic Crayons are packed in a handy new metal container 
which keeps them safe from breakage and moisture. The metal box 
is so attractive and useful that it may be used over and over again 
when empty. 

AnDvu-Septic Crayons come in round, square, and hexagonal shapes. 
One gross to the box, 25 boxes to the case. Be sure to mention the | 
new metal box when you place your next order. | 


Other Gotp Mepat Products 
Artista Water Colors 
Artista Tempera 
Atrvantic White Chalk Crayon 
White and Colored Blackboard Chalk 
Lecrurers’ Colored Chalk 
Anti-Dusr 95% Pure Chalk Crayon 


Crayota Wax Crayon 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
Spectra Pastel Crayon 





BOARD OF EDUCATION 


LA CROSSE, WIS 


NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 
IS TO CERTIFY that 
completed the course of study prescribed for the common schools in 
Town or Village of 


and is entitled to all privileges granted in 


on ° 
pate 
Section 40.53 of the Statutes of 1919 


County Superintendent 
Student's Signature 


192 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


LA CROSSE. WIS 


NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 
1 hereby certify that 


ts a resident of the Town or Village of Scenbecwessacesscese acesensecse 

and the amount of the tuition for the attendance of this pupil will be placed on the tax roll of 
the above named town or village and collected with the other taxes and will he paid to the Board 
of Education at La Crosse, Wisconsin, as soon as taxes have been collected The rate of tuition 
is $100.00 per school year of ten months. Sworn statements of the attendance of the above 
named pupil will be furnished the town or village clerk at the cloge of the school year 


Name of Town or Village Clerk 
Name of Town of Village 


Student's Signature 


192 


FORMS I AND II 


Cards are used chiefly in the high school for 
keeping a perpetual record of these students. 

After all the information has been gathered, 
it is sent to the office of the board of education 
where it is checked against the lists of graduates 
gathered in June from the county superintend- 
ents. Occasionally, it is found necessary to 


& SMITH Co. 





New York, N. Y. 





My name in full is ...-- 


PGS cccsabacn 





Does either your father or mother live out of the city 

My parents’ or guardian's name is -- 

My parents or guardians live at 

School last attended (before entering this school) .- 

fg |, ee Lxhinds aeandaweness ae 
CPN OE UU isis cic sticcnddnctinwadanninaain,’ nes Years .-- Months 


My father’s occupation is ..............-..... Have you been vaccinated? __.___-. 


RECORD OF NON RESIDENTS. 


Name Date 





Home Address 





La Crome Address 





Graduated from 


Entered La Crosse High School 


Attended La Crosse High School 


9 i9 fag 19 ¢ | 1 19 1” 





Dropped or Left Graduated 


Remarks 





FORM III 





BOARD OF EDUCATION 


LA CROSSE WIS 


I hereby certify that eset 
is my son, daughter, or ward, and that the tuition for the above named pupil will 
be paid by me on the dates set by the rules and regulations of the Board of Educa 
tion The rate of tuition 1s $100 00 per school year 


(Signed) 
Student's Signature 


Date os 192 
SS 





FORM IV 


secure the help of the city attorney, of the state 

superintendent of schools, or of the attorney 

general in determining the legality of a pupil’s 
(Concluded on Page 1388) 
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eThrillof > 
‘Champions 


_ typewriting student’s enthusiasm for practice can be en- 

couraged or discouraged. There’s a thrill in using the“ Machine 
of Champions,” the Underwood —the same thrill a boy would 
find using the bat that Babe Ruth swings. 














For who wouldn’t enjoy practicing on the machine whose easy 
operation—hair-trigger response to every touch—has enabled it 
to win twenty consecutive World’s Typewriting Championships ? 
The novice as well as the experienced typist fee/s the difference 
—and both are encouraged to better efforts. 


Easy operation is made permanent by the structural superiorities 
of the Underwood — features that have brought it the highest 
awards for mechanical efficiency. 


These are but a few of the things considered by 3018 schools 
before they standardized on Underwoods exclusively. 





—- UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
General Offices: 342 Madison Ave. New York City 


DERWOOD 


She Machine of Champions 


tate 


MAINTENANCE—FREE 


AMBLUCO Non-Slip Blue Stone 
Treads and Landings properly installed 
require no maintenance whatsoever at 
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AMBLUCO 
NON - SLIP 
BLUE STONE 
STAIR TREADS 
and LANDINGS 


any time. The longer and more they 
are used, the better they look and 


more they resist wear. 


This freedom from maintenance places 
them in an outstanding class of their 
own, greatly in contrast with treads, 
which become dangerous and soon re- 
quire replacing, resetting, resurfacing 


or tightening. 


Our A. 1. A. 22H Catalogue is now 
ready for distribution to architects. 


SANITARY 
ECONOMICAL 
RUST PROOF 
QUIET 





“Sandow” 
Self-closing 
Fountain 


iE vala) ep ilek- 





Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font— 
Anti-freezing. 


101 PARK AVE. 







‘‘Mur-Made” all brass 
Wall Fountain 


Drinking Fountains and fixtures. 


Built for hard service. Made principally of 
Bronze and Brass—practically unbreakable— 
therefore especially adapted for schools. In 
their use there is uninterrupted service and 
freedom from annoyance and repairs. 


The Murdock Outdoor Bubble Font has solid 
bronze bowl and bubbler head, chromium 
plated. The inner works are entirely of brass. 
The construction permits removal of inner 
works without digging up. The Font is self- 
draining and anti-freezing. Angle stream is 
regular. 513 cities and towns have installed 
this Font in the past six years. 


Write for booklet “What To Know About 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


DURABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 
FIRE-RESISTING 
NON-SLIP 


ea ee EAE UR atoed 


AMERICAN BLUE STONE CO. 


CONSULTING and SALES OFFICE 
NEW YORK 





“Simp-San” 
Bubbler 
Head 






Showing how “Sampson” self- 

closing cock and “Simp-San” 

Bubbler Head may be used in 
combination. 


MURDOCK | 


Outdoor Drinking Fountains” 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Since 1853. 


le 
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Write for 
“The 
Lighting 
of 
Schools” 









—a guide 
to 
good 
practice. 








You pay 
double 


Poor 
Lighting 
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Poor lighting wastes physical, nervous, 
and mental energy. 

Oft times, poor lighting alone retards 
the pupil’s progress and makes neces- 
sary an extra term or year in public 
schools. 

Statistics show it costs the community 
on the average, $300 per pupil for each 
year of public schooling. 

Good lighting—Planned Lighting with 
Holophane — will save this waste of 
public money as well as conserve the 
children’s eyesight. 

Planned Lighting, while requiring a 
slightly higher initial investment in 
equipment, is the cheapest course in 
the final analysis. 















HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


HOLOPHANE 


New York — San Francisco — Chicago — Milwaukee — Toronto 








Good Air =" Light 




































ATOX Vene- 

tian Blinds 
are easily raised 
or lowered to 
any desired 
height. The pan- 
els are easily 
adjusted, giving 
absolute control 
over the distri- 
bution of mel- 
lowed daylight. 


— Insure Health and Sight 


HEALTH—study—and progress 

depend on good ventilation 
and good light with full protec- 
tion from sun glare. 


RATOX Venetian Blinds are 
carefully made of lustrous finish 
wood panels held parallel. The 
casy adjustment of these panels 
controls both air and light. Draft 
and sun glare are effcctively shut 
out. At the same time, outside 
light is reflected and distributed 
into all corners of the room. Defi- 
nitely prevents eye-strain. 


Write for details and complete 
information. A full range of 
colors enables you to select blinds 
to harmonize with all rooms. 


HOUGH SHADE 
CORPORATION 


(Industrial Division) 


142 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Every School Can Afford 
a “Van” Cafeteria 


Van Cafeterias are designed to meet any appro- 
priation. Schools of every size, small as well as 
large, can be equipped at a minimum of expense 
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for the preparation of delicious, healthful food | 


| for students. 


Many schools that “could not afford” cafeterias when 


erected are now being fitted with Van Cafeterias—as a 
' new and important addition to their activities. Consulta- 
tion. with Van Engineers is without obligation on your 


ing equipment obtainable. 





(Concluded from Page 130) 


Ee CR as. WV Ren PEIN 6 bts ancesessscee ° 
TO THE CHAIRMAN GE FE 61664000: ee coe 
iSeewennce tes COUNTY, STATE OF WISCONSIN 
Dear Sir: 
AS -sadieedngareenseuasdeaseee Secretary of the Board of 


Education of the City of La Crosse, County of La 
Crosse, being duly sworn, depose and say that the 
students listed below have attended the La Crosse 
High School during the school year 19.... 19.... as 
shown by the records of attendance kept under the 
direction of the high-school principal. 

NAME-AGE-ADDRESS ENTRANCE FINISHED 
Name-Age-Address Entrance Finished Weeks Amount 

Space is here provided for names, etc. 

The rate of tuition being fixed by the BOARD OF 


UCR EEN BO Gscccs0sess per year, the amount due 
said BOARD OF EDUCATION of LA CROSSE, WIS- 
MNEUIEG INS, Ns 56:0.6:5:4.65.0-5-4 050904 66 0:09:063-05-0 05.4.1 OES OREO 


SEC’Y THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
ee SUS... kaa GO GE. .6acecs Oss 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 
classification as a nonresident. In most cases, 
however, the tuition matters are readily settled 
by the board of education in conferences with 
the parents, the guardians, or the village schoo! 
districts. 


SALARY SCHEDULES IN SMALL TOWNS 


(Concluded from Page 44) 
Graduates of Orion high school shall not be 


eligible to appointment until they have had at 
least two years of successful experience else- 
where. 

"his schedule shall not be retroactive this 
year, nor shall there be any decreases in salary 
because of it. 

Provisions of the Schedule 

Nindergarten and Grades 1 to 6 inclusive: 
Minimum of $1,100 with six yearly increases of 
So cach until a maximum salary of $1,400 is 
reached, 

High School (Junior and Senior): Women 
hay ing degrees who are teaching academic sub- 
jects in high school, $1,400 minimum with six 


rea Increases of $50 each until a maximuin 
a of $1,700 is reached. 
NP si 


having degrees who are teaching aca- 
ubjeets in high sehool, $1,500 minimum 


part and assures the most authoritative information — 
comprehensive plans when desired —and the most endur- 


ALBERT PICK & COMPANY 


208-224 W RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO, ILL 


THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO., CINCINNATI, 
a 


with six yearly increases of $50 each until the 
maximum of $1,800 is reached. Special teachers 
are to receive $1,300 to $1,600 inclusive. Special 
teachers, women or men in high school, who 
are teaching’ commercial, manual arts, home 
economies, music, art, and physical education 
subjects, and who are not graduates of some 
four-year institution of higher learning, are to 
receive salaries commensurate with the above 
schedule, depending on preparation and expe- 
rience. 

Teachers without degrees teaching academic 
subjects in the senior or junior high school, 
shall receive $100 more per year than the com- 
pensation that would be paid a lower-grade 
teacher. This is largely on account of the ex- 
tracurricular work which is required. 

An additional remuneration of $100 is to be 
paid a teacher with a master’s degree or its 
equivalent, received from a higher institution 
of learning that is on the accredited list of the 
North Central Association or its equivalent. 

Teachers who have reached a maximum sal- 
ary shall maintain at least a B rating to be re- 
elected. 

Salaries of principals shall be determined by 
special action based upon the teacher prepara- 
tion, experience, and efficiency upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent and approval 
of the board of education. 

Extra compensation shall be granted to prin 
cipals and teachers for attendance at higher in 
stitutions of learning in accordance with tixe 
following plan: 

1. The school selected shall be approved by 
the superintendent of schools and the board of 
education. ; 

2. A course of study totaling not less than 
six semester hours shall be taken during the 
summer session, and a passing grade secured. 
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L. BARTH & CO., we. 


32 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





Those courses shall be approved by the super- 
intendent. 

3. At the end of the summer session each 
teacher attending shall submit to the superin- 
tendent of schools an official statement or report 
from the institution attended showing the 
amount of work done, and the grade secured. 

4. An allowance of $50 shall be made to eacn 
teacher attending summer school and satisfying 
the above mentioned stipulation, payable at the 
end of the school year following said summer- 
school work. This provision is not to be applied 
to training received prior to June, 1927. 

5. In the event that a teacher spends a whole 
year in an approved higher institution of learn- 
ing, receiving a passing grade in at least 30 
semester hours of approved subject matter, and 
submits to ‘the superintendent an official report 
of work from institutions attended, he or she 
shall receive an additional $50 increase in sal- 
ary per year for a period of ten years. Only 
full years of training will be considered. 

Only full years of experience are to affect the 
salary schedule. To the minimum salary wil! 
he added $50 for each year’s experience in Orion 
and $25 for each year’s experience outside of 
Orion, until the maximum of $1,400 for grade 
teachers and $1,700 (women teachers) or $1,800 
(men teachers) for high-school teachers is 
reached. Increases due to additional prepara- 
tion will be added to maximum provided by 
regular schedule. 

It will be noted that this salary schedule in- 
cludes a bonus for attendance at summer school. 
The salaries are perhaps not as high as they 
should be for the situation, but they are all that 
the traftie will bear for the present. It is hoped 
that the possibility of reaching the maximum 
in six years will be effective in holding superior 
teachers, at least for several years longer than 
the average. 
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In the emergency—that’s the function of 





H. R. SHEPHERD 
7331 Coles Ave. 
Chicago 
THE ACME COMPANY 
19-21 West Third St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


SALES INCORPORATED 


American Portable Schools 


The school district may be congested — the building may be 
too old to warrant an addition—funds may be low—whatever 
the emergency, American Portable Schools fit and relieve the 
situation with modern, attractive classrooms. 


American Portables are built for the emergency. Their cost is 
far too low to expect them to take the place of a permanent 
building. They will last for many years but they serve their 
purpose in a few. The Austral windows afford an abundance 
of light. The Insulite linings, with good heating arrangements, 
make them comfortably warm in winter, and good ventilation 
keeps them cool in summer. 

With our factory in the lumber belt of the West 

Coast proximate to ideal rail and water shipping 


facilities, the American Portable School can be 
placed in your district cheaply and quickly. 


Write for catalog and further information 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORPORATION 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


REPRESENTED BY: 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Painesville, O. 


HENRY WIGGS 
1649 Nostrand Ave. 


. j 
Easton, Penna Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
415 Chestnut Street 


W. I. JOHNSON 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. 
T. R. WOODBURN CoO. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 








MURAL DECORATIONS IN MINNESOTA 
SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 51) 

1896, Roosevelt was sent by the Republican 
leaders to make an address in Denver, Colorado, 
which at that time was the very center of the 
nation-wide agitation for the free coinage of 
silver. Roosevelt thoroughly understood the 
condition under which he was to speak and acted 
with typical courage. When he came on the 
stage he faced an entirely prejudiced and hostile 
audience. His opening sentence was simply, 
“T stand for Gold.” The pandemonium which 
broke out lasted for fourteen minutes, but 
Roosevelt stood quietly facing the hisses, cat- 
calls, and threats. When finally the crowd had 
exhausted itself, he held up his fist in a char- 
acteristic pose and shouted, “Just the same, I 
stand for Gold.” The renewed disturbance, 
however, ended rather quickly and the audience 
listened to the balance of the address respect- 
fully even though unsympathetically. 

The inscription under the panel is taken from 
Browning and reads: “One who never turned 
his back but marched breast forward, never 
doubted clouds would break, never dreamed, 
though right were worsted, wrong would tri- 
umph; held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, sleep to wake.” 

The left-hand panel represents Roosevelt and 
two companions in the mountains. The setting 
is “Going-to-the-Sun” mountain which Roose- 
velt often visited. The three mountain climbers 
lave come part way up the mountains the prev- 

day and are getting an early start in the 


y half-heht of dawn. Below in the can- 
vou blue-green shadows of night still hang. 
Above tiv: tower the mountain heights which 
the first rays of the sun are brilliantly illuminat- 
ing. Below the painting are the splendid words, 


“Heights by great men reached and kept were 


not attained by sudden flight, but they, while 
their companions slept, were toiling upward in 
the night.” 

The predominating colors in the paintings are 
orange-yellows and brilliant blue-greens. The 
lettering and the borders are in red and gold, 
and these colors, in more subdued hues, are 





“COURAGE” 


Auditorium, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Painted by Mr. D. T. Workman 


repeated in the velour curtains of the stage and 
of the auditorium windows. 

The paintings can be seen very clearly from 
every seat in the auditorium, and are a per- 
manent challenge to every boy and girl in the 
school. 


PASADENA’S SCHOOL LAUNDRY 
(Concluded from Page 64) 


Pasadena’s school laundry is under the super- 
vision of the board of education’s able purchas- 
ing agent. At first it did only high-school work, 
but afterwards took over grade-school washing, 
which previously had been done by three differ- 
ent commercial laundries. This afforded a good 
opportunity to compare prices and service. The 
advantage proved to be all on the side of the 
school laundry, because of the favorable condi- 
tions previously described. 

Commercial laundries wash towels as cheaply 
as one cent each, but the owner must eall for 
and deliver his washing. The hotel rate for 
towels is 2.75 cents; aprons, 5 cents. Because 
of the longer time required by commercial laun- 
dries to wash clothes, larger stocks of supplies 
would have to be carried by schools than if the 
latter operated their own laundry. 

Pasadena’s school population has increased in 
the past dozen years from 6,000 to 18,000, of 
which perhaps 4,600 are in the two senior high 
schools and 4,000 in five junior high schools. 
All these schools have gymnasiums. There are 
26 first-aid rooms, and nurses’ and doctors’ 
clinics. Eighteen schools have cafeterias. Most 
of the teachers refuse to use liquid soap or paper 
towels, claiming that these articles injure their 
skin. 

An outdoor bathing pool at the Horace Mann 
High School is largely patronized by pupils who 
formerly were furnished towels at 5 cents and 
suits at 10 cents. Beginning last September, 
this service was discontinued, because of the 
bother it entailed. 
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You Can have 


PAGE SAFETY 
when school starts 
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FUN-FUL Giant Stride ° 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
voted to the development and manufacture of 
children’s outdoor health building goods by 
this company. 


The best you can buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
apparatus. 





your pen Now 


_ . does tt 


Also manufacturers of 


SWIMMING POOL 

There is a PAGE distributor near you—a member of the SPORTS APP AR ATUS 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION with 53 Service Plants 
that plan and erect fence everywhere. This distributor 
will give you the benefit of 45 years of Page Fence Expe- 





aanae. Water Slides Aqua Planes 

: ; . ; . Marine Monsters Pool Ladders 
Write now for his name and interesting literature that Balsa Wood Surf Boards Diving Towers 
describes rugged Page Chain Link Fence, made of copper- . ; 
bearing steel fabric, heavily galvanized after weaving; all Life Buoys Water Ponies 
fittings galvanized, too. Remember the PAGE FENCE Safety Pool Matting Life Line Buoys 
firm in your vicinity is a LOCAL organization, perma- Landing Stairs Depth Markers 
nently interested in your satisfaction. Write today for Spring Boards Life Lines, etc. 
name and address. 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION Largest manufacturers of playground and - 
215 North Michigan Ave., Dept.8-J swimming pool equipment 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


AGES ENCE Hitt-Sranparo Co. 


ma fence — since 1883 E6T.19OO. 
CHAIN LINK = ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON, | Anderson, Indiana,.U.S.A. 
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T SHOWS how—and why leading schools 

throughout the country are finding the 
Clarke not only a wonderful instructional 
tool for the manual training department but 
a most remarkable money saver in mainte- 
nance work. 


Here Is Proof— 
Not Mere Promise. 


When you buy equipment for your school 
you can’t afford to take chances. “Pointing 
the Way” shows definitely, certainly, how to 
buy sanding equipment that pays big divi- 
dends. It shows and illustrates how a sander 
must be constructed to do the varied work 
of maintenance, and fulfill all instructional 
requirements in the manual training depart- 
ment. It proves the Clarke fulfills all these 
requirements by actual letters from users. 
You read letters from schools, and contrac- 





Extra 
Profits 


tors, and builders—showing definite records 
of performance in which the Clarke excels 
in both quantity, quality and variety of work 
—in ease of operation—in dustless operation, 
in long life and durability. Here you'll find 
positive proof of the Clarke saving over 
$2700 for a school in one season—making old 
desk tops like new.* 


Get the Facts 
Before You Buy 


To avoid possible disappointment, don’t buy 
any sander — anywhere —at any price until 
you see what work the Clarke will do for 
you—on maintenance work—in your manual 
training. “Pointing the Way” shows all— 
proves all. Use coupon for your free copy. 
*Note: Remember the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander 
is the only Sander with a definite written guarantee 


of performance that will remove varnish and make 
deeply gouged desk tops like new. 
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Dept. G-28, 3821 Cortland St., 


| 
CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO., | 
Chicago, Il. | 


Greater Profits” which shows actual Proof of Performance, 





CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO. 
DEPT. G-28, 3821 CORTLAND ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Originators and, for over 11 years, manufacturers of 
Portable Sanding Machines 





BONDED INDEBTEDNESS FOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 
(Concluded from Page 58) 


solution must be found in larger school tax and 
administrative units and a better distribution 
of school funds. 


The alarmists among the economists have 
suggested the thought that unless a halt is made 
in the near future in the issuance of bonds, dire 
calamity awaits the land. On this score let it 
be said that while a few dozen Canadian munici- 
palities have defaulted on the interest payment 
of their bonds, that the municipalities in the 
United States are on a sound financial basis and 
have uniformly met their obligations as they 
matured. 


The _ school-bond which have been 
fioated in the financial markets of this country 
have in the main been regarded as a safe invest- 
ment. They have, in fact, been accepted by the 
financiers of the country as gilt-edge securities 
and will in the future continue to be so accepted. 


issues 


While the economists are not agreed as to the 
aggregate of the Nation’s material wealth, it 
may be said that it was reasonably estimated in 
1925 at $355,000,000,000. No doubt there has 
been a material addition since that date. The 
gross annual earning was placed somewhere 
near the $70,000,000,000 mark, and the net 
earning or wealth which is added each year 
amounts to about $10,000,000,000. Besides, the 
United States is the Creditor Nation of the 
world, whose wealth leads that of all other 
countries. 

As to the danger of overreaching the limits 
of sanity and safety in any deferred-debt trans- 
action, we must again remind those who assume 
an alarmist attitude that the good judgment 
which has in the main attended the American 
people in the management of their affairs will 
also guide them in contracting obligations in 
order that the rising ger the 


‘ation Mav enjo 


best schools that the world has yet been able 
to devise. 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF LUNCHROOM 
° ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from Page 60) 
for the current year will not be available until 
July. Since the average reader finds too many 
figures uninteresting, I am giving only a group 
of those that might be of the most interest :” 
1926-27 

rere re eer rr errr Ee $364,954.58 
354,615.11 

2,073.61 
54,978.65 
41,549.58 
44,475.51 


Year’s receipts 
MGGt 8) CNONGER: o5:ae cuca casesaaanae 
*Milk sales 
6 2 errs 
Eiepended f0r SQ1GTICS.......5.6..0556 


Amt. for free lunches for service and 


needy clrildren (5c basis)........... 14,942.40 
For equipment (exclusive of purchases 

DY CRE UBAGE) 66.0265 Hees He awean 7,904.40 
Donated for free lunches and miscel- 

RON 5 50i5.0 tia peat Det dee ant aKa 207.80 
Number of 5c lunches sold daily....... 41,472 








*The sale of milk is increasing each year and candy 
sales are being reduced. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

—‘While Johnny and Sue hope never to see a 
book again,” says the La Grange, IIl., Citizen, 
“teacher packs up her bags and enrolls in a uni- 
versity summer school for more of it.” 

—News Item: The utilities people, with immense 
funds at their disposal, have subsidized research 
through individuals and institutions, paying very 
generously, and very frankly regarding the results 
of this as having a cash value for themselves 
through its influence on the public. These recent 
disclosures have scotched a snake. Once recognized, 
it should be killed forthwith. Tampering with text- 
books and “inspiring” favorable economic reports 
have made them henceforth agencies to be avoided 
in any connection by research scholars and textbook 
publishers. 

—News Item: If teachers marry, it’s nobody’s 
business but their own. The American Federation 
of Teachers is going to support that contention, 
because in a dozen states wedding bells are inter- 
preted by boards of education as a signal for resig- 
nation of a teacher. Why, the Federation wants 


to know, should orange blossoms be the end of a 


Sander. 


| Please send me illustrated copy of ‘‘Pointing the Way to 
| and money-making facts of the Clarke Vacuum Portable | 


teacher’s usefulness? Men teachers, it points out, 
are permitted to marry, and it is considered their 
own business, but when women teachers marry, 
they are thrown into the discard in many states, 
and many individual cities and communities. 

—School officials are subject to criticism rather 
than praise by the public press. The Advocate of 
Stamford, Conn., comments editorially upon the 
work of Supt. J. A. Ewart and Asst. Supt. Harland 
D. Crowell in the highest terms. It says: “Mr. 
Ewart has not only proved himself an educator 
and executive but also a business man. Mr. Ewart 
and Mr, Crowell fill the posts admirably and both 
are practical men of sound judgment and broad 
vision.” 

—Stamford, Conn. For the first time in many 
years, the town board of finance has unanimously 
approved the annual school budget without holding 
an executive session. In submitting its budget, the 
school board asked for no more than was actually 
needed to carry on the work of the schools. While 
the budget is 81%4 per cent above that of last year, 
3 per cent of the increase has been due to the erec- 
tion of a new high school and 5 per cent to the 
growth of school population and the needs of the 
school system. 

The budget for the+school year 1928-29 amounts 
to $1,199,326, which is an increase of $98,816 over 
1926-27. 

—The school board of Boston has available the 
sum of $16,807,391 for the maintenance of the 
schools during the financial year 1928. The board 
has prepared a budget which contains approximate- 
ly 3,000 items exclusive of totals and affords the 
opportunity of studying school costs in detail as it 
presents a collection of facts properly organized 
and classified with the opportunity for presenta- 
tion and discussion of all school problems. 

The detailed estimates of the board, as outlined 
in the budget, show the cost of maintenance of the 
schools, the cost of administration and supervision, 
and the cost of sundry services and expenses of the 
schools for the year amounting to a total of $15,- 
94,762. 

—Graduates of two-year normal-school courses 
cannot secure teaching positions in Milwaukee 
schools next fall, under a decision of the appoint- 
ments committee of the school board. In the 
future, all Milwaukee teachers must have a record 
of satisfactory teaching elsewhere, plus a four-year 
college degree. 
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Will You Be 
PREPARED 
Next Term? 


Next term the furnaces 
start up and the round 
of fatal school - house 
fires begins again. 


Will your children be 100% 
protected by the fastest, surest, 
safest equipment ever perfec- 
ted forexit from upper floors? 






AshR 


Labor Saving, Si 


sg 






There is still time for an in- 
stallation before next Iterm. 
Write for quotations now. 
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LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 1885 
300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 













Model D Electrically 
Operated Hoist at 


Central 
High School, 
Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Wm. B. Ittner, 
Architect. 


ma Me. 


Remove Ashes Electrically 


More than 1663 schools in 
the U. S. are G&G equipped 


ye safety and economy. Two men 
do work of four or five. Model D Telescopic 
Hoist illustrated uses surprisingly little current. Side- 
walk opening fully protected at all times. When Hoist 
is not in use, doors close flush with pavement and 
lock automatically, so no one can tamper with them. 





Write for catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, NEW YORK 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 
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You can avoid feeling that 
way in September if you send 
in your order now for de- 
pendable 


NARRAGANSETT 
APPARATUS AND 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Identify the definite types of 
apparatus by using the num- 
bers in the Narragansett 
Catalog. 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
214 East 40th St. 


Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 
Write us for samples and 
prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 
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School Cafeteria Installations 


ly one of the numerous duties of the 
7 school official to whom it is assigned. 4 


(7) With our organization it has been a (i 
0° % a° ° 2 oak 














The planning and equipping of the 
average school cafeteria is often mere- 


— lifelong study — first in planning — 
TT then in perfecting its design and ar- 
‘_ rangement so that maximum ease and = 
! | economy of operation are certain of (7 
7 being obtained. ry 
Je Our success is best evidenced by the ma 
Ht, | unusually large number of school in- 7 
iF stallations that have been entrusted 
Ht oo | 
rd Right now—while you are planning LN 
— for the Fall requirements —— may we Al 
He help you? 4 


Layouts—estimates gladly furnished. 


eS CLEVELAND DANCE Cif 

















General Offices and Factory 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Specialists in School Cafeteria Equipment 


Your replies addressed to our Engineering 
Department will receive prompt attention. 


STEEL 
SECTIONAL 


GRANDSTANDS 


The most practical, convenient, 
and economical stand for 
Schools and Colleges. The large 
list of owners is an endorsement 
that carries more weight than a 
volume of words. 


Write today for complete information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in: Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; 

Indianapolis; New York; Lansing, Mich.; Eau 

Claire, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Kansas City, Kans. 
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Representatives 
Wanted 


Part time service of 
several men is re- 
quired to take care 
of sales of this new- 
ly adopted cover. 
Write if you are in- 
terested in earning 
extra money. 





No selling experience 
necessary 











A Strong— Durable Cover 


manufactured to stand the 
most severe wear and tear 


The Standard Cover 


Special prices quoted on quantity orders — will be sold 
blank, or if desired by school authorities to allow publicity 
privilege to donors of covers—-goodwill message will be 


printed. 


Write or Wire for Sample Covers 


STANDARD BOOK COVER CO. 


DALLAS - 


TEXAS 











2 Atala 
SACORRESPONDEN 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U.S. Bureau of 
Education 


‘ New Child-Labor Law for the District of 
Columbia 

The new child-labor law for the District of 
Columbia passed by Congress in May is now in 
effect. It is in the hands of the school board of 
the District for administration, and under the im- 
mediate supervision of the department of school 
attendance and work permits of the office of the 
superintendent of schools. 

The law provides a number of inspectors who 
are to visit places where minors are employed to 
see that the law is enforced. Any employee of the 
department may make such inspections. 

A feature of the law is that requiring newsboys 
and others engaged in street trades to wear badges 
issued by the department, said badges to be at all 
times worn where visible to the public. It will 
have on it the name, sex, race, and age of the 
child, and will bear the signature of the child 
to whom it is issued, signed in the presence of 
the issuing official. 

The principal provisions of the law are as follows: 

Age Regulations. Children under 14 may not be 
employed except that boys between the ages of 10 
and 12 may distribute newspapers. Boys under 
12 and girls under 18 may not sell newspapers, 
magazines, or other articles in public places. 

Children under 16 may not be engaged in any 
occupation involving machinery. Children under 18 
may not operate elevators or work in establish- 
ments where tobacco is prepared or sold, nor in 
quarries, ete. Girls under 18 may not be employed 
as messengers, in hotels, theaters, etc. Boys under 
16 may not be employed “stuffing” newspapers, 
nor shall their employment exceed 40 hours per 
week, 

Hour Standards. Children under 14 may not 
work more than 6 days or 8 hours per day. Girls 
under 18 may not be employed after 7 p.m., nor 
hefore 7 a.m., and boys may not be employed be- 
tween the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. Boys be- 


tween the ages of 18 and 21 shall not work later 
than midnight nor earlier than 5 a.m., and girls 
between the ages of 18 and 21 shall not be employed 
after 7 p.m., nor before 6 a.m. Boys are not 
permitted to sell newspapers after 7 p.m. 

Certificates. Work certificates are required for 
all minors under 18. Boys under 16 shall require 
a badge in the salé of newspapers, etc. 

Penalties. Fines of not less than $25 nor more 
than $100 or imprisonment of more than 10 days 
and $50 provided it is the first offense. The money 
fines are doubled for second offenders and a maxi- 
mum of 90 days is permitted. 


Information on Lumber and Where to Find It 

“Information on Lumber and Where to Find It” 
is the title of a recent bulletin issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of 
Washington, D.C., of special interest to school- 
board members and superintendents. It lists 300 
publications dealing with various phases of lumber 
uses. Many of these deal with the question of 
the proper wood for special usage, others with 
methods of grading etc.; the publications listed are 
from many sources. 

The same association has a Production Directory 
which will be available this month and will be 
furnished to the school officials at no cost. This 
directory will be the most comprehensive publica- 
tion of its kind and will give the sources of well- 
manufactured lumber of different kinds produced 
throughout the United States and Canada by mills 
subscribing to the trade-extension campaign. 

The directory not only lists manufacturers and 
the location of their home and sales offices, but 
shows the railroads on which the mills are located, 
the kinds of lumber manufactured, the grades pro- 
duced, plant facilities and the National Association 
rules used. 

Lumber users will be interested also in a new 
publication of the U. S. Bureau of Standards en- 
titled “Seasoning, Handling, and Care of Lumber.” 
It was prepared by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. This bulletin may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 15 cents per 
copy, or from any of the district offices of the 
department of Commerce. 


Salary Increased for Clerks and Janitors in the 
District of Columbia 

The Welsh Bill passed by Congress just before 

recessing for the summer, promoting increased pay 


of from $5 to $25 per month for government em- 
ployees does not benefit the teachers in the District 
of Columbia, but does assist all clerks, janitors, 
and mechanics employed in the public schools. A 
total of 72 clerks receive increased pay, the in- 
creases varying from $60 to $200 per year. The 
increase for janitors and mechanics varies from 
$60 to $180 per year and a total of approximately 
400 receive the benefits. This leaves the range of 
salaries for employees of this class on full-time 
work from $1,080 per year to $2,100. Very few, 
however, will receive over $1,700 per year. 


Mental Tests for Washington Schools 

Much interest -has been shown in the mental 
tests for the children in the public schools of the 
District given by the research division of the super- 
intendent’s office. The parent-teacher associations 
and citizens’ associations have discussed the matter 
pro and con. Many object to the use to which the 
results of the tests are put in the classification of 
children in school grades. 


One of these associations, the District of 
Columbia Public School Association, appointed a 
committee of competent persons to study this 
special work of the superintendent’s office and re- 
port to the association. Its final report, adopted 
by the association, was forwarded to the board 
of education with recommendations for further ex- 
panding the tests and for introducing remedial 
work for subnormal and atypical children, and for 
giving special attention to very bright children. 

Chester W. Holmes of Holyoke, Mass., has been 
appointed principal of the Langley High School 
of Washington, D.C., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of G. M. J. E. Baker, who takes 
a similar position in California. 


Mr. Miller Goes to Columbia 


—Mr. Clyde R. Miller, director of publications: 


for the Cleveland Board of Education, has resigned 
to accept the position of director of the bureau of 
educational service of Teachers College, New York. 
Mr. Miller made an enviable record in Cleveland in 
handling all the publicity for the board of edu- 
cation, and in managing the various school peri- 
odicals and bulletins of the board of education. 
He was especially active in interpreting the schools 
to the local community, and in presenting their 
tax needs in an understandable way. Mr. Miller 
is an old-time newspaper man and author of a 
book on school publicity. ° 
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Take another look at the blackboard under the 
American flag in the picture. It’s an “Alternator” 
—the swinging blackboard which works like a 
giant book. Four “leaves” of eight “pages” swing 
on noiseless hinges, easily and smoothly—giving 
the teacher eight individual blackboards imme- 
diately accessible right behind her desk! Each ™ 
board has more than ten square feet of blackboard 
space—a total of 84 square feet—convenient to 
handle and display to the class. 

The “Alternator” may be used to display test 
questions, outlines, problems, etc. 
be prepared in advance on the board; exposed to 


THE N. E. A. AT MINNEAPOLIS 
(Concluded from Page 90) 


The state should . - in a businesslike man- 
ner, set about the task of seeing that the burden 
of support of the program is distributed in such a 
manner that it will fall upon the people in all localities 
according to their ability to furnish school revenues. 


Retirement. Sound teacher retirement systems in- 
crease school efficiency. The fact that 22 states and 
the District of Columbia now have state-wide laws, 
with eleven more states with laws that apply to cer- 
tain cities only, and that the other sixteen states 
are working diligently toward state-wide retirement 
legislation, shows that the public and the teaching pro- 
fession recognize the value of this movement. We 
believe in a retirement system that is absolutely fair 
to the teacher and the public. The efficiency of the 
teacher is increased by a retirement system, because 
it lengthens the period of teaching efficiency by re- 
lieving the teacher’s mind of a fear of destitute old 
age and by making it possible for a teacher to invest 
in study, training and travel without endangering the 
provision made for his later years. 

The National Education Association indorses legis- 
lation providing for a-fair and just retirement of 
teachers and believes that a sound plan for this pur- 
pose will contribute greatly to the growth and the 
stability of the teaching profession. 

Tenure. The development of the teaching profession 
depends in a very large measure upon the permanence 
of teaching positions and the freedom of teachers 
from those disturbances and petty annoyances that 
cause unrest and dissatisfaction. For these reasons 
this association gives its support to all legislative 
movements for the securing of tenure of position for 
the teachers of our country. We commend those states 
and cities that have safeguarded their schools by 
creating laws for teacher tenure. We believe that we 
cannot have the teaching profession that is desirable 
until teachers throughout the country have reasonable 
assurance of tenure. 

This Association pledges its support to legislation 
for the purpose of improving conditions of tenure, and 
urges upon cities and states the importance of per- 
manence in teaching positions to insure the stability 
and progress of the teaching profession. 

Unity .of Educational Administration. In recent 
vears it has been suggested that the business adminis- 
tration of schools can to advantage be divorced from 
their professional management. It has been argued 
that the construction of school buildings, their main- 
tenance and operation, the purchase, storage, and dis- 
tribution of supplies, the making of the budget and 
the ke, can be best handled by one trained in busi- 
considerable number of school sys- 


ness a#ffail In a 

tems the business manager has been made an officer 
coordinate with the superintendent of schools reporting 
directly to the board of education. This type of 


organization ignores the fact that every act of the busi- 
ness Manager is worthy of approval only as it con- 
tributes directly to the furtherance of the educational 
program adopted by the board of education. 
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All affirm the necessity for adequate business pro- 
cedure in the administration of a school system. The 
board of education in our larger communities should 
elect, upon the nomination of the superintendent of 
schools, an assistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness affairs. This man should be highly trained as a 
business executive and should cooperate with the super- 
intendent of schools in the making of the budget, 
in the development of plans and the supervision of the 
construction of buildings, in the purchase, storage and 
distribution of supplies, in the handling of the payroll, 
and the like. His efficiency will be increased by virtue 
of the relationship which he bears to the chief execu- 
tive officer of the board of education. The administra- 
tion of the school system will profit from a relationship 
which is sound in theory and which has been success- 
fully established in practice. 


Dr. Uel W. Lamkin of Maryville, Mo., was 
unanimously elected president of the Associa- 
tion for 1928-29. Dr. H. L. Smith of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., was reelected treasurer. In addi- 
tion to Miss Adair, the following vice-presidents 
were elected: George A. Allen, Jr., of Topeka, 
Kans.; Ira T. Chapman of Elizabeth, N. J.; 
J. P. Coates of Columbia, S. C.; J. J. Early 
of Sheridan, Wyo.; C. R. Foster of Indiana, 
Pa.; Anne G. Fraser of Oakland, Calif.; Flor- 
ence M. Hale of Augusta, Maine; Elizabeth B. 
McCormick of Superior, Wis.; M. H. Madden 
of Winslow, Ariz.; C. B. Turner of Baton 
Rouge, La., and Caroline S. Woodruff of Cas- 
tleton, Vt. 


The attendance was estimated at 6,000. The 
commercial and educational exhibits were larger 
and more inclusive than any similar displays 
at summer meetings. Atlanta, Ga., was chosen 
for the next convention. 


URBAN AID FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
W. C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Urban communities owe financial aid to the 
country schools. But heretofore it has _ been 
generally assumed that help should come as a 
result of depriving city schools of money they need 
for themselves. A fundamental fallacy which has 
been current in educational and legislative adminis- 
trative thinking, is that the way to help the rural 
schools is to take money away from the city and 
give it to them. The fallacy lies in the assump- 
tion that city schools have more money than they 


the pupils at the proper time during the day; saved 


The arrangement of this classroom is ideal from many stand- 
board of green cork carpet extends across the 
ont of the room, with the Alternator placed in the center, 
directly behind the teacher’s desk. 
blackboards which reflect a glaring light into their faces, the 
pupils face this green poster board and the Alternator. At the 
t side of the room may be seen three blackboard panels 
of a Miller School ieneneee. Under the clock are a teacher's 
case. 
This equipment is manufactured by the K-M Supply Co., and 
or new schools on specification by the 
For complete information, descriptive booklets, 


Instead of facing slate 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West 8th St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ar 


need. Yet they challenge us to point out a city- 
school system that is really getting more money 
than it needs to operate good schools. 

Cities everywhere are bemoaning the shortage 
of funds. In our own city of Milwaukee it has 
been a constant struggle to find means with which 
to keep a roof over the heads of our children. 
For a number of years we have had between three 
and four thousand children in barracks, with 
several thousand children on half time and classes 
running 45 pupils per teacher. Yet the last Wis- 
consin legislature saw fit to enact legislation de- 
priving Milwaukee children of $460,000 annually 
in order that the poorer districts of the state might 
be aided. Much of this will go to small schools 
with an average attendance of less than ten chil- 
dren per teacher as against our own average of 
45. By legislative fiat we are told that as a 
penalty for economy and efficiency we must give 
a half million of our insufficient funds each year 
in the future to rural schools which have been 
so poorly managed as to permit schools to operate 
oftentimes with less than a half dozen pupils. I 
do not mean to say that the rural districts do not 
need help; they do. Some of that assistance must 
come through greater efficiency in organization, to 
bring children together into more economical units 
and at the same time attract a higher class of 
teachers to the rural community. 


But financial assistance must come in other ways 
than those proposed. If the great centers of 
wealth are to be taxed to support rural schools, 
tax those centers of wealth but do not take the 
revenue from the schools which happen to be located 
in those centers of wealth. The trouble with re- 
lief measures has been that they have proposed 
taking the monies away from our city schools. 
Why take from school revenues alone? Why not 
share the burden with roads, parks, streets and 
other forms of municipal improvement? The im- 
mediate effect of the recent Wisconsin law is to 
decrease the millage for city schools. There is 
no increased burden on the taxpayer nor does 
any other governmental unit suffer except the 
public schools. If rural schools must be helped, 
why not propose a tax for that purpose specifically 
levied on all property of the state, in no wise 
affecting the present net income of the city schools? 
Let that issue be settled on its merits but do not 
attack the city-school funds. 
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Vi1TA GLASS 


# TRADE MARK REG U.S.PAT OFF 


THE HEALTH WINDOW GLASS 


Vita Glass is the most widely 
used, best known and most 
conclusively health tested: 


ultra violet transmitting glass 
in the world. 


For complete information about 


Vita Glass address Dept. F-5 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION 


50 East 42nd St. 


WithCircle ASchools, 
students are housed in 
a fraction of the usual 
time. These practical 
class roomsare erected 
in 5 to 8 days! 


They are far stronger 
thantheaverage frame 
eonetenetion. A mul 
up ‘‘six-by-six’’ at 
every corner, and a 
built-up ‘‘four-by- 
four” at every three 
feet in the wall, assure 
strength. Walls are 
four layers thick and 





SEND 
FOR 

FREE 

BOOK 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


New York City 


Brighter, Stronger, Less Costly 


CLASS ROOMS 
Erected In ot to 8 ape Time 


CIRCLE @ SCHOOLS 





insulated against heat, 
cold and noise. Large 
awning type windows 
—equal in area to 
more than 20% of 
floor space—assure 
plenty of light and air 
without draft. 


Circle A Class Rooms 
cost less than the usual 
school building. Get 
our illustrated book, 
“Schools,” written by 
experts on school 
housing. No obliga- 
tion. 
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Draper Shade Value 
Is Recognized Here 


When the new Roosevelt Junior High School, Fargo, 
N. D., was completed recently it was proclaimed one of 
the finest school buildings in the state. 


Since the finest materials only had been used in its 
construction, the school officials decided that the best 
grade of furnishings should be used to enhance the nat- 
ural beauty of their school. Consequently, it is a notable 
fact that they equipped the school throughout with 
Draper Adjustable Shades. 


This is but one of the many testations of the faith 
that school men have in Draper Shades. 


Let us show you how an installation 
will benefit your school. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland - Indiana 





enestra 


SCHOOL WINDOWS 
They’re NEW 


Distinctly different in design and more 
sturdy in construction, these new Fenestra 
School Windows will add architectural 
beauty and much-to-be-desired conveniences 
to your new school buildings. 


Write today for complete details —a new 

catalogue is ready for mailing. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Canada. 
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Luther Burbank School, Steckton, California 
Opening 20°-9”" « 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 
ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


eS] 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE 8ST. CHICAGO 
Send for Descriptive Catalog. 
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“THAT'S A REAL CLASSROOM LANTERN!” 


said one School 
Principal, after 
going over the 
many excep- 
tional features 
of the 


SPENCER MODEL DC COMBINATION LANTERN 


“In fact,” he continued, “it is the only one I have ever seen embody- 
ing all those practical points in the same lantern. It really is the 
best thing I ever saw.” 


He ordered two outfits that day and plans on more next year. 


The enthusiasm evidenced by this man is general wherever Model 
DC is shown. During the past year, since this equipment was intro- 
duced, hundreds have helped teachers throughout the country to 
increase their own efficiency and to improve the work of the pupils 
in general. 


Model DC accommodates both standard glass slides and filmslides, 
interchangeably. Construction is such that darkening of the class- 
room is unnecessary and any smooth surface, a light wall or the 
blackboard, may be used in lieu of a screen. The lantern may be 
set anywhere and the picture easily centered on the projection sur- 
face. A special hinged lamphouse makes lamp and condensers easily 
accessible. The non-heat conducting carrying handle allows one to 
move the lantern anywhere immediately after use. Other special 
features will be found illustrated and described in K58, copy of 
which will be sent on request. It will help you decide whether or not 
YOU are going to be 100% efficient during the coming school year. 


This combination outfit also places at your disposal the more than 
45,000 educational pictures in the Spencer Filmslide Library. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
New York BUFFALO, N. Y. 


San Francisco Washington 





SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


ae My e 


Ce ee er een Te i eg 
i a i i i i i 


OLD: Si we LL od RA LLL . 


Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 

Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 
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Strongest 
Buildings 
of them All 


Light—Snug 


and 


Perfectly 
Ventilated 

















Our School Experts are | 
waiting to help you! 





HARRIS 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Patented from Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the solution of the school question for 
fast growing districts and the limited school 
board budget. These splendid buildings recog- 
nize no competition where quality of material, ¥ 
construction strength, and the welfare of the 
children are considered. No other buildings can 
give you our ingenious in-built features, for this 
construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and 
is covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


NEW YORK 
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FREE 


Blue Prints and 
Specifications of 
Materials and i 
Construction, with 
large sized Photo Prints 
of Schools recently 


+ built by Our Experts. 


35th and Iron Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOOLS 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Made buildings are invariably 
specified when the bids are opened. Why? Sim- 
ply because they give you stronger, better made, 
better looking buildings at by far the lowest 
prices. All made possible because they are built 
in the largest and best equipped factory in 
America, backed by our own lumber and mill- 
work factories. And we pledge ourselves to give 
you the satisfaction you have a right to expect. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


DETROIT 





| Use Our Bureau of 
Information Freely! 








Mastery Spellers 

By Jas. H. Smith and Wm. C. Bagisy. Book I, 
for second, third, and fourth grades; 218 pages; 
price, 60 cents. Book II, for fifth and sixth grades, 
152 pages; price, 52 cents. Book III, for seventh 
and eighth grades, 152 pages; price, 52 cents. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Three features of these spellers appeal to us as 
distinctly worth while. First, the authors have 
frankly recognized that all children cannot be ex- 
pected to carry a maximum load in spelling, but 
that all must master a minimum list which forms 
the basis of our common adult and child vocabulary. 
They have accordingly grouped all words in three 
series of lists: a minimum which is so presented 
that 100-per-cent mastery is insured in a review 
and in special 100-per-cent tests; a supplementary 
list which the great majority of pupils are capable 
of readily learning, and an additional supplemen- 
tary list which the rapid members of the class can 
master. 


A second feature is the careful attention which 
has been given to make the work interesting and 
to utilize dictation exercises, reviews, flash cards, 
games, problems, etc., to vary the character of the 
work from day to day and to make it effective as 
well as interesting. 


A third feature is the careful selection of the 
vocabulary which has been worked out on the basis 
of the latest analyses of written and spoken vocab- 
ularies and of standard-test results. It is reassur- 
ing to note that the authors have used their own 
judgment in adding a considerable number of 
words in common use, but not readily found in any 
of the ordinary vocabularies. Similarly, it is re- 
assuring to find that they have added geographical 
names and other important terms and proper names 
which belong to the American heritage of history 
and which every child should be familiar with. 

The printer has cooperated splendidly with the 
authors to make the books readable and attractive. 
Especially difficult words are emphasized and our 


old friends, the spelling demons, 
with asterisks. 


Essentials of Applied Electricity 

By E. W. Jones, Professor of Physical Science. 
Cloth, 254 pages. Published by The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Recognizing electricity as a universal power and 
a symbol of modern progress, the author has con- 
structed a textbook which deals with the subject 
in the light of its practical application and uses. 

The first chapter tells the story of electricity in 
a compact way in word and illustration. Electric 
currents are then described. Batteries and their 
uses come in for adequate attention. Magnets and 
magnetism are explained. Ohm’s law, and its ap- 
plication, is demonstrated. Then the author goes 
into a study of conductors and circuits, electric 
generators, motors, and coils. 

An interesting chapter is provided in description 
of electricity in the home. The various uses to 
which electricity is here applied, is minutely told. 
The small transformer, experimental apparatus, 
and the various things to build in the field of elec- 
tricity are dealt with. 

The author provides an appendix on shop equip- 
ment and materials. He also notes a list of refer- 
ence books for a shop library. 


The Hiawatha Primer 

By Florence Holbrook. 
84 cents. 
Boston. 

The publishers, in presenting this book, announce 
that it is “an old favorite in a new form.” This 
claim is well made. Children love to read about 
Indian life. The Hiawatha story is always charm- 
ing, and the author and artist, together with the 
publisher, have produced a delightful book. There 
are many well-drawn illustrations which add inter- 
est to the text. 


Menagerie Intime 

By T heophile Gautier. 
Fontainerie. Cloth, 133 pages. 
Co., New York City, N. Y. 
Deutsche Kultur Kunde 

By Chas. M. Purin and Ernst Rose. Cloth, 8 vo., 
448 pages. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

The first reading of the title of this book made 
the reviewer, whose ears still ring with the propa- 
ganda of the late war against that grotesque mon- 
ster represented as German kultur, wonder at the 
temerity of any author who dares present real Ger- 


are duly noted 


Cloth, 152 pages. Price, 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Edited by Francois de La 
Silver, Burdett & 


man kultur as the subject matter of a -beginner’s 
reader and language book. Still a glance at the 
pages of the book convinces him of the splendid 
wisdom of the book, if only from the standpoint of 
bringing American children into contact with a few 
simple high spots of a rich, varied, and colorful 
human culture that is both ancient and modern. 
We know of no better method of knowing and ap- 
preciating our own American and English cultural 
background than by just such a study as the pres- 
ent book permits. In no other way can we make 
comparisons, note similarities and differences, ap- 
preciate advantages, and even regret the lack of 
some privileges which have been denied us. 

The selections for reading are taken largely from 
modern writers and are ample, with exercises, trans- 
lations, and memory work, to provide for two semes- 
ters of high school. The vocabulary is rather more 
extended than might be expected, but the authors 
fully justify it. The exercises emphasize vocabulary 
building and sentence construction quite as strong- 
ly as grammar. The emphasis is on the German 
Sprachgefuehl which is so essential for the mastery 
of the language. [Illustrations and typography 
reproduce the German book and art atmosphere 
quite successfully. 


Sangren-Woody Reading Test 

By Paul Van Sangren and Clifford Woody. Form 
A, Form, B, Keys to Forms A and B, Class Record 
and Manual of Directions. Specimen set, 20 cents, 
postpaid. Published by World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This silent-reading test for grades four to eight 
seeks to determine seven basic skills which children 
must acquire. Each of the two forms is accordingly 


divided into seven parts arranged for testing: (1) 
Word meaning; (2) reading rate; (3) mastery of 
facts; (4) understanding of total meaning; (5) 


mastery of the central thought; (6) ability to un- 
derstand and follow directions; (7) ability to recog- 
nize logical ideas from a series of paragraphs read- 
ing. Both tests have been very carefully standard- 
ized and their validity has been fully established. 


Economic Institutions 
By W. L. Thorp. Cloth, octavo. Price, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 


This book is a volume of the World Today Book- 
shelf, sponsored by the Workers’ Educ ation Bureau. 
Written in terse sentences, and in vivid and fre- 
quently picturesque language, the book departs 
from the usual dry and formal style of works on 


$1.50. 
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Also made with special base 


U.S. Navy 


has just 
bought its 


MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures in moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 
justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
and 51 being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, 
directors and prdoucers. 


Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 






SHAFT | BELTS 
DRIVE ) or 
| CHAINS 





ORDER NOW 


TRANS-LUX 


AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
AND 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN 


For August or September Delivery 


Send your order to ensure delivery in time 
for your fall needs. 


Bear in mind that the Air-Cooled Opaque 
Projector is the only effectively cooled opaque 
projector on the market. It is most simple to 
operate. 


Brings all subjects up to date, as all late pub- 
lications are immediately available for projec- 
tion. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify elec- 
tric current on which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will 
be sent upon request. 


151st 
HOLMES 
Projector 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 NO. HALSTED ST. 


economics. Some of the most difficult and contro- 
versial problems are condensed into a single para- 
graph or two, in simple and illuminating form that 
carries conviction for the author’s view. 

However, the book fails, it seems to us, to carry 
out the author’s promise “to analyze our institu- 
tions” and “to look at them factually rather than 
critically.” While he seems to deny the effect upon 
economic institutions of various systems of phi- 
losophy and of the great schools of religious thought 
(particularly of Christianity), he still promulgates 
his own philosophy which we suspect is some form 
of materialism. 

Manual of Gilding and Compo Work 

By C. A. Kunou. Cloth, 128 pages. Published 
by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

This book is devoted to the use of gold in the 
arts, designed for use in what the author is pleased 
to term “manual education.” He prefers this term 
to that of “manual training” and provides a con- 
clusive argument for his preference. 


The first chapter presents the historic and archeo- 
logical facts on the art of gilding and the use of 
gold, silver, and brass. A fund of instructive read- 
ing is here provided. The practical application of 
gold painting and gilding is provided in the second. 
Every phase of this subject is dealt with. 


In the next chapter the author tells all about 
compo, the short for composition, a mixture made 
of glue, whiting, boiled linseed oil, etc., and its use 
in making ornaments to be affixed while flexible. 
A series of formulas are provided. Methods of 
casting ornaments and attaching them are taught. 
Various articles and the manner of ornamenting 
are introduced. 


Professor Kunou presents a plan of organization 
and the manner of teaching the subject. He also 
provides the necessary information regarding the 
administration of home-industry classes and gilding 
and compo clubs. 


The book is prefixed with an interesting “Fore- 
word” written by Dr. Susan M. Dorsey, superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles schools. She notes that 
the work reveals new visions and values in manual 
education. 


An Evaluation of Some Technics of Teacher 
Selection 
By E. W. Tiegs. Cloth, 8 vo., 108 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill. 







CHICAGO 247 Park Avenue 






As assistant to the superintendent of schools at 
Minneapolis, responsible in part for the selection of 
teachers, the author made a study of the methods 
employed in appointing teachers. As a prelimi- 
nary, he reviewed all the available studies on 
teacher employment and rating and made an evalu- 
ation of the several technics suggested and more 
or less successfully used in the larger school sys- 
tems. Finally, he developed and applied in Minne- 
apolis such technics as recommendations, letters of 
application, photographs, graphic rating on 12 and 
41 points of personal teaching efficiency, and trade 
and mental tests. Each type of technic was care- 
fully studied for reliability as proved by the success 
or failure of teachers employed; and the correlation 
of availability of the several technics was estab- 
lished. In general, the study proves that the more 
objective, complete, and scientific methods, involv- 
ing the mental tests, etc., are not necessarily more 
reliable. A graphie rating technic in which the 
observations of experienced supervisors who have 
worked with a teacher are applied to a series of 
carefully selected points of efficiency, is the most 
rapid and dependable technic. 


A study like the present is of undoubted value 
in pointing the way to further progress. The fact 
that it shows the more elaborate and _ scientific 
methods to be unsatisfactory, suggests how short 
a distance we have come in developing these meth- 
ods and how much farther we shall have to travel 
before «they are reliable, simple, and generally 
usable. The fact that a simple graphic rating blank 
is most effective is especially a valuable finding 
because it suggests a technic that is within the 
reach of the small school system and of its chief 
executive. It is the superintendent in the small 
town who is least equipped and has the least time 
to make correct selections of teachers. He needs 
the greatest amount of help in simple, usable form, 
and it is gratifying that technics which are within 
his reach are reliable. 


Elementary Science by Grades 

Book Two. By Ellis C. Persig and Elizabeth K. 
Peeples. Cloth, 244 pages. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York City. 

The theme of this science reader for the second 
grade is the beauty of nature for those who have 
eyes to observe it. The 37 lessons or chapters 
embrace a wide range of studies of flowers, insects, 
birds, trees, vegetables, domestic pets, the sky—all 
arranged by seasons. Vocabulary, illustrations, and 





TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN 


CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 


study aids are carefully adjusted to the interests 
and abilities of second graders. 


The Open Door 

Cloth, 208 pages, illustrated. 
Playtime 

Cloth, 128 pages, illustrated. 
Good Times 

Cloth, 128 pages, illustrated. 
Teachers’ Manual to Good Times 

Cloth, 176 pages. The four books by Catherine 
T. Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy. Published by New- 
son & Company. 

The three first named books constitute a series 
of primers, ingeniously devised and handsomely 
presented. The fourth is a teacher’s manual on 
the use of the books. The authors, who have had 
extended experience in teaching primary classes, 
have given their books most unique titles, and have 
equipped them with most delightful teaching 
material. 

The books abound in stories and incidences de- 
signed to fascinate the children and to impress them 
with some of the wholesome lessons which their 
surroundings offer. The illustrations are well 
drawn and in color. The text is set in large type. 


The Child’s Day 

By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. Cloth, 218 pages. 
Price, $0.75. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

This book is intended to teach the child how to 
protect his health and how to build up his strength 
in order that he may attain his full strength and 
vigor later in life. Dr. Hutchinson, the well-known 
author of health books, here offers a natural method 
of attaining the desired end by sketching the usual 
activities of a child’s day, with a brief explanation 
of the bodily structure and its needs to make clear 
the need and the value of such a course. The 
method here shown is of particular value in reach- 
ing and holding the interest of the child and im- 
pressing upon his memory the things he has learned 
regarding health. 

The book opens with a selection of health projects 
for the morning, and proceeds to other projects 
applicable to breakfast, to school, to eating and 
drinking, to work and play, and to the formation 
of good health habits. 

The last part of the book is devoted to setting-up 
exercises, suggestions to teachers, and the symptoms 
of the principal communicable diseases of child- 
hood. 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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To dramatize “dull” facts 


...to make all teaching 
more etfective 


= in leading public school systems 
and universities use Rand M¢Nally School 
Maps and Globes. 

For they have found them always scientific, 
accurate and up-to-date. 

They are edited by such outstanding 
authorities as J. Paul Goode, A. J. Herbertson, 
Heinrich Hertzberg, Thomas C. Chamberlin, 
Westermann, Harshberger, Jastrow. 

They are carefully prepared by experts and 
are produced in one of America’s largest print- 
ing plants, devoted to fine map making since 


1876. 


From authoritative world-wide sources each 
map is closely checked and every important 
change recorded. 

For any subject, there is a special Rand 
MSNally Map or Globe that will make both 
teaching and learning easier, more interesting 
and far more effective. 37 different series of 
maps to choose from—14 types of globes. 

Write for descriptive booklets and our latest 
catalogue. 


RAND MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


270 Madison Avenue Dept. H-94 559 Mission Street 


New York 


536 S. Clark Street San Francisco 
hicago 





STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Lower Grades $.72 Middle Grades $.76 Higher Grades $.84 





Some pertinent comments by reviewers 


“An absolutely new creation in school arithmetics.” 
“Everything is of the child’s world.” 
“Everything is genuinely fascinating to the child.” 


“My comparison is with the old Ray’s Arithmetics. 
Truly we have traveled a long way since then.” 


“Most favorably impressed with their adaptation to 
the best thought given to the teaching process and 


scope of the subject.” 
y 
Authors: George Drayton Strayer, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Clifford Brewster Upton, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 EAST 22D STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Cincinnati . Chicago Boston Atlanta 





Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 


ONE: 


ADJUSTABLE B OOK COVER, 


For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock 
which is as tough as cloth and will outwear three ordi- 
nary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 

It has broad gluing surfaces cf sanitary glue which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 








NEATFIT 


NE WwW” MODEL 










FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 

G WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
TH 


E LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


TROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 











JUST ADOPTED BY INDIANA 


For exclusive use in all high schools. 


Government in 
the United States 


By Henry L. Smith, Sheldon E. Davis, and 
C. H. McClure 


The Central Thought. 


GOVERNMENT IS EFFECTIVE AND 
SUCCESSFUL ONLY WHEN IT JS SUP- 
PLEMENTED BY AN INNER URGE TO 
CONFORM TO APPROVED STAND- 
ARDS OF CONDUCT. 


A study of this book will tend to estab- 
lish proper attitudes, correct judgments, 
and desirable behavior in all civic affairs. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


2001 Calumet Ave., 36 West 24th Street, 
Chicago New York 
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Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Equipped by DOUGHERTY 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 
for a School Cafeteria. 


W.F. DOUGH. 


Aen For / Fy The Kitcheru 
~ 1009 RY 


SS 
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Prepare! 
for the Fall Term— 


Look to your drinking equipment before the fall term 
starts. It is real economy to replace used and inefficient 
fixtures with Century Drink-King Fountains. In new 
buildings you will want no other. 

Every Century Fountain is equipped with the Cen- 
tury patented bubbler-head—the big reason for Cen- 
tury durability and economy of operation. 

Let us send you full information without obligation. 
Use the handy coupon. 


Century Brass Works, Iinc., Belleville, 111. 

























DRINK-KING 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


; Century Brass Works, Inc., 
Belleville, Ill. 


Please send catalogue and full infor- 
mation regarding Century Fountains. 
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CBlissers 


Are the Standard 
of Those Who Know 





Send for Your Copy 
of this 
Catalog 
of Standard-ized Products 





i =DALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
\2 
a  ~ «Ssoaps— 
Chemicals— 
Sanitary Supplies 








Vacuum 
Eraser Cleaners 








Mills 
Metal 





| Toilet 
Partitions 
Sanitation Built In 


There is a tremendous difference in partition design and 
construction. For example, in Mills Metal Toilet Partitions 
the leg fits over rather than into the shoe. This eliminates 
crevices, lodging places for dirt, and not a single opening to 
admit water or hold moisture. 

Prominent schools all over the country are equipped with 
Mills Metal Toilet Partitions. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


905 Wayside Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


An Economy Shower for School Installation 


Consisting of Niedecken Mixer which can be set to a fixed 
maximum temperature, preventing waste of hot water; 
Easy Clean Shower Head, Flow Control and Pipe 


Supports. 


Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be fin- 
ished with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze. 


The Price is $17.35. No Piping Included. 
Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, 
wauk &€ «E& UU, 


RA 


PATENTED 


THE 
GREATEST SHOWER 
IMPROVEMENT 


Made in Years, 

Is The Easy Clean 
Feature Of 
THE NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER HEAD 


MFG. Co. 
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PROMOTE BOTH 
CLEANLINESS AND 
SANITATION 


‘“‘The First Cost 


service. 


most economical. 


Ss. A. Milwaukee, 








Bradley — 


Washfountains 








REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 
JANITOR SERVICE 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 


utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 





Hughes High School 
Le nl . 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 
See Technical School, 

Schurz High School, 


Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 


Theodore 
and Senior 


Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 


permit the use of fresh tempered Milwaukee, Wis. 

water at all times. s orana, Calif. 
For use in Schools, Colleges and School, ao 

Universities and in every t of Canton, Ohio 

public lavatories, there is no re a See — 

equal to the Bradley Washfountain in Fond du Lac High Scheol, 


South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 


Woodland, 4 

Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 

Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


Wisconsin AND MANY MORE. 
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Washburne’s Individual Arithmetic 

By Carleton Washburne, Emma J. Koepke, 
Clauda R. McAfee, and Frieda Barnett. Book I 
to V, Teachers’ Manual, Test Book, Key, Paper. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Several features commend these books, which are 
an outgrowth of the studies in individual instruc- 
tion methods carried on by the senior author. Each 
book is limited to a single complete topic, so de- 
veloped that it affords in the one unit all the basic 
facts and principles together with ample drill ma- 
terial to satisfy the needs of even the slow child. 
Book I presents the simplest elements of addition 
and subtraction for the first and second grades; 
book II may be begun near the end of the second- 
grade year so that practice in addition and in writ- 
ing numbers with five digits is well begun. Books 
III, IV, and V earry along work in subtraction, 
multiplication and simple division in the third 
grade, but for some classes the second half of book 
V may be postponed until the fourth grade. The 
method of the books calls for individual instruction 
by the teacher, and individual progress and self- 
correction on the part of the pupils. Number com- 
binations have been studied for additional drill on 
inherently difficult combinations. Diagnostic tests 
are provided in a separate book so that additional 
corrective drill may be given. The books have a 
minimum amount of child-interest material, games, 
and problems taken from life—and this element, 
while it is not essential for a course in which in- 
terest is held by the personal attention of the 
teacher and the motive of individual progress, seems 
to be of increasing necessity as children progress in 
arithmetical studies. The teacher helps, which the 
author provides, certainly make drill, testing, and 
remedial work a joy rather than a bugbear. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 
By Dorothy Clark and Georgia L. Unverzagt. 
Price, 50 cents. A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. 
A pageant based on Lowell’s poem. 


Play Days 

By Helen N. Smith and Helen L. Coops. Paper, 
45 pages. Price, 75 cents. A. S. Barnes and Co., 
New York. 

This book outlines specific plans for conducting 
competitive play days more particularly for girls. 


The Problem of Indian Administration 


By Lewis Meriam and Associates. Cloth, 894 





pages. Institute for Government Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This volume is the report of a scientific survey 
by ten experts, submitted recently to Secretary 
Hubert Work. 


Problem Exercises for High-School Teachers 

By Douglas Waples and others. Cloth, 190 pages. 
Price, $1. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Til. 

Radio 

By Elmer Burns. Cloth, 255 pages. Price, $2. 
D. Van Nostrand and Co., New York, N. Y. 

The subtitle of this book, “A study of first prin- 
ciples for schools, evening classes, and home study,” 
explains its content and purpose. The author has 
true teaching ability and makes the best possible 
use of it in analyzing the complicated and difficult 
principles of electrical resonance and stating them 
in logical, simple, and understandable sequence. 


My Progress Book in Reading 

By Eleanor M. Johnson. Beginner’s Book, paper, 
72 pages. Book Two, paper, 72 pages, price 25 
cents each. Looseleaf Education, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

These readers are intended to introduce children 
to silent reading. They include simple ability tests 
and purposeful seat work. The vocabularies are 
carefully chosen. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

The Construction and Validation of a French 
Grammar Test of the Selection or Multiple-Choice 
Type. By F. D. Cheydleur. Paper, 15 pages. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Educational Research, 
March, 1928. The present study was undertaken 
to find a test that would be valid, reliable, compre- 
hensive, and administratively feasible as to time, 
ease of administration, scoring, and interpretation. 
The test technic shown was that of the selection or 
multiple-choice type, with four alternative re- 
sponses. 


The values of tests to secure homogeneity in 
classification and the desirability of other com- 
parable tests in other abilities developed by foreign- 
language instruction became at once evident. 


The test can be used for diagnostic purposes, as 
the frequency of errors may be quickly ascertained. 
It may also be employed to disclose the effect of 
certain types of teaching on grammar study, for 
instance, that of the direct method and the reform 
method; to compare the work of different teachers 


in the same school or system, or that of various 
sections of the country, and to contrast the instruc- 
tion in public and private institutions. The test 
meets in a high degree the criteria set by educa- 
tional authorities as to validity, comprehensiveness, 
reliability, and objectivity. It may be employed 
as a substitute for the old-time grammar tests, or 
as an alternative for other achievement tests of the 
completion type, or as a supplement to various 
standardized tests in vocabulary, reading, and com- 
position now available for use in schools and col- 
leges. 


In the process of standardizing the test, over 
25,000 forms were used in over 80 schools and 20 
colleges, which has resulted in its being more widely 
administered than any other modern-language test 
known to the writer. 


Results and Significance of the New Type of 
Modern Language Tests. By F. D. Cheydleur. 
Paper, 19 pages. Reprinted from The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. The purpose of the study was to 
discuss the results and the significance of the new 
type of modern language tests known as the Hem- 
mon French Tests, the Columbia Research Bureau 
Tests, the Iowa Placement Examinations, and the 
American Council Tests. 


The study indicates rather clearly that functional 
grammar tests, when compared with the theoretical 
type, yield higher scores and that in the last.an- 
alysis they are a more reliable measure of the 
student’s mastery of the subject. It is useful in 
the development of clear thinking and expression, 
a fact often overlooked by those who decry its merit 
in school or college courses. 


In the study, the author has made an attempt 
to present some facts about the recent experiments 
in the field with the new type of modern-language 
tests. He selected certain findings of the American 
Council Tests that seemed characteristic and symp- 
tomatic and commented upon their significance in 
passing. While the author would not entirely dis- 
pense with essay forms of examination, he recom- 
mends, however, that dependence upon them alone 
be abandoned, and that they be supplemented by the 
new type of educational tests. 

Schoolroom Hazards to the Mental Health of 
Children. Garry C. Myers. Paper, 12 pages. Pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, New York City. A discussion of the men- 
tal hazards due to hurry-up methods adopted in 
many schools. 
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LEITZ Micro Projector 


RIGIDLY AND PERMANENTLY ALIGNED 
MODEL ‘‘XB’’ 


(Projection is possible with microscope arranged in horizontal 
and vertical position.) 


Arranged with microscope in horizontal position. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 
1. Magnifications up to 4000X. 5. The entire apparatus is aligned to 


‘ : one strong casting. 
2. a See are possible up to ¢. Manipulation exceedingly simple; no 


- , training required. 

8. Compact Size—extreme length 29 in. 7. Equipped with each one precision 
x 13% in. high; weight 18 lbs. coarse and fine focusing adjustment. 

4. Easily portable. 8. Brilliant and sharply defined images. 

9. Moderate price. 


The Most Ideal Projecton Equipment for Colleges, High- and 
Elementary Schools. 


List Price. ...$127.50 Subject to Institutional Discount of 10%. 


The following is an extract of a letter received from a High School Biology 

Instructor and is only a sample of letters constantly received: 
“We have been very well pleased with the Miro-Projector ‘XB’ and it certainly does every- 
thing that you promised and more besides. We made a demonstration to the Superintendent 
along with another machine of the same type from the —————— Company and there was no 
question that your machine, which was the cheaper in price by a large margin, was superior 
to the other. I am sure that the dealings that we have had with your company have been 
of the highest of order and we certainly do feel that we have profited in dealing with you.’ 


Write for Pamphlet No. 1124 (DD). 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS: Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif. Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. Cuba: ANTIGA 
& CO., Havana, Cuba. 











For the Elementary 
Science Laboratory 


A Full Sized Inexpensive 
Microscope 


OU will find that although the 

Bausch & Lomb AA (Double A) 
is a simply constructed microscope, it 
is accurate and thoroughly adaptable. 
It is a full sized, compound microscope 
especially designed to answer all of the 
needs of a beginner. 


Its magnification of 29 and 54 diame- 
ters is sufficient for examining insects, 
papers, powders, biological specimens, 
etc. By simply swinging the tip of the 
objective the magnification can be in- 
stantly changed. This tip is perma- 
nently attached and cannot be lost or 
mislaid. 

The base of the instrument can easily 
be detached to facilitate the examina- 
tion of large objects. For the illumina- 
tion of such objects the mirror can be 
inserted above the stage. 





For further information write to 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


680 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Subscribers’ Free Service Department We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of seheol 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 

















Adding Machines ...........+-. Chairs ..ceeeeeeeeeseceesecees PING BERND 6 iesceccccrccsices Natural Science Apparatus..... SORe THORS 6 occ ccccsecces cece 
Adjustable Window Shades..... PIO. 6:6 60.5660 0cc00eee ee OD 4 6-6.0.645:504.0680605% Natural Science Cabinets....... GUMPWETE 6 ccccccccccsess ecccee 
Agricultural Apparatus ..... és Chalk Crayons ....... Fire Extinguishers ............ Oil Color Materials............ MONUMENT 65 0c0sc00c cee andes 
Air Conditioning Apparatus.... Charts—Geographical UT EE 56654.6034.600:654-540000% MEY, scdacheectsbesaceseeaus WMD 565 400644606060 Kiae6Gs 
Alarms (Fire) .....cccescceees Color PERE OGNwe a 4643 55RK4ECS UMNO BIOGEE oo ocs 6006000668 PRED 66.056006860608 $466400008 Steam Boilers ..... $406eedeeees 
Antipanic Door Bolts.......... Chemical Apparatus ........ eee Fireproof Floors and Partitions ME 466.4609:6.04-666.4040.04644066005 Steam Boiler Pipes..........+++ 
Architectural Bronze and . Chemical Toilets .............- PEE. i c.acuods0ss0esaeees Paper Baling Presses.......... Steam Covering ..ccccccccccces 
Tron Work ......-eeeseeee- Class PinS .....seeseeeeceeeees First Aid Supplies............. Paper Towels .......e.sccceees Steam Regulators ...... eeececees 
Art Supplies ........cccecceees Cleansing Disinfectants ....... Floor Deafeners ..........0000. Paper Waste Baskets........... ROR ccccccccvcccsccccoes eoccee 
Asbestos Fire Proofing......... CIOGNS ncccccccess bueeeeeuteses PICO DPOMIME oc 0ccccccesees ee POPU 6:56.65:00666606406400606 Stenciling Materials 6666600008 
Asbestos Roofing Tile.......... Clocks Systems .ccccccccccccees Floor Serubbing Machines..... js EN, 4:4844450404406460500054405 MUMOCSEEIED cc cccscccccesccece 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... Secondary ..ccccsccccccccces Flooring and Floor Covering.... IE 2 6665'5:66.49446:4.0.80404060% OE 84045406600 ne bua ceneees 
Athletic Supplies ........+..++. Program .....0.- eee eeccecens WED 632950:50495000 0058000068 Pencil] Sharpeners .....ccccccee Stoneware ..... eccccccccecooes 
Auditorium—Chairs ........ eee Closet Seats .....cceesseeeeeeee Fumigators ...cccccccccce eeeve POENB cocccccccccccccccsscccses Stools ..cccccccccccces ccccceee 
Lighting ......+.seeeeeeeeees Closet Ventilators ..........++- PROTNEE. 4oss0 600000 deseece Sais PEONOBTEUOS 66060065 b2ceviceee MRE 2684600 asebsssseses eee 
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Made Perfect 


Any steel or wooden window, 
Athey equipped, raises and low- 
ers smoothly and easily, yet is 
absolutely draft-tight when 
closed. A large Chicago office 
building saved $3500 in coal the 
first year. The installation of 
Athey Weatherstrips cost $4900 
and will last the life of the 
building. 

When cold air enters the win- 
dow, more fuel goes in the fire 
door. 


Athey Shades let in the light and 
eliminate the glare. Instantly 
adjustable to shade any part of 
the window. 


26 of the most 
modern recent 
skyscrapers in 
Detroit are 
equipped with 
Athey Shades. 


Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrips Send for latest 
and Catalog 
Athey Window 
Shades 





ATHEY COMPANY 


Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Canada 








6073 West 65th St., Chicago 
| 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


fully equipped with 


HAMLIN 


Sound-Proof 


DOORS 


In the rooms of a 
Broadcasting Station, 
the greatest care 
should necessarily be 
taken in choosing the 
sound - proofing effi- 
ciency of the doors 
to the used. | 





In the Chicago Sta- 

tion of the National 
Broadcasting Co., 
Hamlin Doors were | 
used, due to the very 
satisfactory results 
evident in the New 
York station of the 
same company. 


Used in hundreds of 
SCHOOLS, HOSPI- 
TALS, HOTELS, 
LISRARIES, 
CHURCHES, 
OFFICES, Etc. 


WRITE for DETAILS 


National IRVING HAMLIN | 
Broadcasting Manufacturers of Sound-Proof 
Oo. Doors and Folding Partitions 
Chicago 1516 Lincoln St. Evanston, III. 


Yes, they’re all out 


There is never any doubt about 
it, when the | oe | is a Potter 


: ee | 


Flame, Heat, Gases,’ Smoke, Ice, and Snow 


cannot deter the safe exit of children and teachers 
from the second or third floor of a burning  school- 
house, when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, can- 
not happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 
Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the children 
becoming frightened into jumping or falling by acci- 
dent, as is possible with other types. 


* }\ Write for details and specifications and list of 
schools in thirty-eight States now protected. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. 


The only Fire Escapes with Service Records aa by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


1858 ee Bldg. 
CAGO 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 
and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 







C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., 


Chicago, IIl. 








BUSINESS EST. 1807 


INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS, ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 


LINCOLN SCHO‘ zz 


| 


BOARD OF} 





THE FORMAN co. 


48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ° 











Get All the 
Benefits of 
Spray-Painting 





Spray-painting saves time and money for you in exact accordance 
with the efficiency of the equipment used in the work. 


Comparison of the spray-painting equipment lines available today 
will reveal how much more DeVilbiss systems will do for you. 
Faster, better work and less cost are the direct expressions of 
DeVilbiss long experience and modern engineering efficiency and 
responsibility. The superior performance of DeVilbiss Spray- 
painting Equipment is the result of visible, mechanical, easily 
understood features of design and construction in spray guns and 
all the associated spray-painting equipment units. 


We will gladly tell you about DeVilbiss Spray-painting Equipment 
for your particular need and assist you in making the best 
use of it. 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 
268 Phillips Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches 


New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Windsor, Ont. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


DOES THE WORK OF FIVE MEN 
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| Essentials of 
oe School Law 


RRY RAYMOND se 
re sh 


oe of Schoo! 


OAL ELL R LENNARD oe ATA 


By Harry R. Trusler, 
Dean, College of Law 
University of Florida 


A special, popular 
priced, “University 
Edition” of a book 
which never before 
sold for less than 
$6.00. 


Now 


$4.00 


Free examination 
Cloth, 478 pages; 6 by 9 inches 


problems in school law prepared by an 
experienced teacher and law professor. 


2. The rights and duties of students, teach- 


ers, schools (both public and private), 
and school authorities, are discussed. 





3. There is much new material never be- 
fore collected in book form; many ques- 
‘tions are analyzed and developed with a 
minuteness never before attempted. 


5. 


1. A thorough presentation of practical 4. It is not a mere digest of decisions, but 


a critical organization of them with 
comments, criticisms, and suggestions. 
It is not a mere summary of abstract 
principles, but an application of them to 
concrete situations, with illuminating ex- 
cerpts from court decisions. 


. It supplies a working understanding of 


the legal principles whereby old disputes 
have been settled and new ones will be— 
and to serve as insurance against school 
litigation. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
308 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THE EDUCATOR 
DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 


NEW DESIGN 


NEW 
FEATURES 





SAVE SPACE AND GREATLY 
INCREASE CONVENIENCE 


with EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES 


The EVANS VANISHING DOOR, which 
makes these space-saving wardrobes possi- 
ble, is so constructed that at a touch it 
swings back, on double pivoted arms that 
cannot bind or rattle, to a position at right 
angles to that when closed. As compared 
Vesterd with the ordinary cloakroom—in, for exam- 

7 ple, a school—EVANS Wardrobes give the 
same accommodations in 12’ x2’ as the old 
kind give in 8’ by the full length of the 
classroom—besides eliminating the need for 
special heating and ventilation and the wall 
which separates cloakroom from classroom. 
Soundless, mischief-proof, and astonishingly 
economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 


' 
complete facte—for your files-—are interest. MAXWELL’S 


The 
Modern Shade 
For 
Modern Schools 





es ~ 
“4 ay E— 


PATENT PENDING 


WRITE FOR “MODERN SHADING” 
THERE IS A DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 


ing. May we send the illustrated catalogue SH ADE SERVICE BURE AU 


containing them? 
W. L. EVANS 3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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SCENERY 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


we 


CYCLORAMAS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


: TT! 
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M&M Sox> PorTABLE SCHOOL 


In localities where the school population shifts, 


LOW RE-ERECTION COST IS VITAL 


| 

| M & M GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
are easily erected, of course, but what is even more 
important, are easily taken down and re-erected, not 
once, but as many times as are necessary, without 
injury to any part. 



























UTTER 







‘ Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


The walls of these substantial buildings are in sec- 
tions 12 ft. high, sided with clear red cedar, attrac- 
tively stained_and lined with plasterboard. Flat ceil- 
ings of plasterboard are furnished. 


| 
These buildings have solved over-crowded condi- 










H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD tions for school boards for thirty years. 
Memphis, Tenn. Winston Salem, N. C. Give us the opportunity of solving your problem. 
R. D. JOHNSON Literature gladly mailed upon request. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 







Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 









Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 







WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 








“STANDARD” 
CORK 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 



































Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 







“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 







Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


a TANNEWITZ 
<g = SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


e 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent -corrosion. 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of- desk 

tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 

aes no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 

»omical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
‘ome thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














For Safety, Control, and Economy 
in protecting student property use 


Dudley Keyless Locks 


The Dudley has been adopted by the 
majority of the schools and colleges of 
America, and is recognized as standard 
lock equipment. 


Send today for your sample lock for 
free examination; also our easy financ- 
ing plan enabling you to secure all the 
Dudley locks you need without a cent 


DU 4 ; 
PADLOCK of investment on the part of the school. 


Decide right now so you will have no locker worries 
next fall. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. A-16 
26 N. Franklin St., Chicago © 


CHAIRS 
TABLES 
DESKS 


We build to your specifications 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPPLY: Co. 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


Dust is a Menace to Health 


Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Trough with Metal Blackboard Trim 
should be used on all blackboards. Our 
new improved dust tray for either 
metal or wood trough is the last word 
in sanitation. 


For details see Sweet’s Catalogue, 
page C3239. For other information ad- 
dress Dudfield Mfg. Co., 116 West 
Kansas St., Liberty, Mo. 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 


Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 
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BUILT ON MERIT~ 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “$1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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PRINTING SERVICE 













TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 








Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 






CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Value When You 
Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 
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Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


ge” ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “=i 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 
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In nearly eighty-five per cent of the great 
public and private schools and colleges of 
America, Vul-Cot is the standard waste 
basket —and why?... Because it is one 
basket strong enough to withstand the 
rough-and-tumble treatment it is 
sure to get in school service. Again, 
because its solid sides and bottom 
will not let even chalk dust 
sift through onto the floor— 
At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 





NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





The Honor Mark of Teacher Agencies 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Schermerhorn Te 
Established 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
iable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 
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The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 


410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 


Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








achers’ Agency 
1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 





1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





rior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 














The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 


in answer to direct calls from employers Twanp pense eepestenss. 









“Distinguished Personnel Service** 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mar. 


SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL H. A. Mitchell 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
Oth year 


Has the Confidence of Nebraska School Men 


Try us. 14 So. Carroll St. 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 

500 Duffy-Powers Building 

Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


Rochester, New York 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 












Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
35 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 


Write for information ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 


Proprietor Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 










We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


Madison, Wis. 1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 





German-F rench-Spanish 


Germelshausen 
By Frederick Gerstacker 
especially arranged and edited for teaching 
by Bernhard C. Straube. 


Planned for classes in German employing direct method. Author 
thoroughly covers elementary grammar, combining etymology with 
syntax, and the explanations of and drill in certain derivative forms. 


Cloth; 156 pages; 5 x 7 inches. Price, 72 cents. 


Kleine Geschichten 
edited by A. Kenngott 


Fifty-two ever popular little stories with questions and exercises. 
Ideal for use in connection with any First Year or Beginners’ 
Grammar. “Narrative Illustrations” accompany first sixteen 
stories. German-English vocabulary. 


Cloth, 176 pages; 5 x 6% inches. Price, 80 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
306 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THe ARMSTRONG COMPANY | 


| SECTEO ate To) DL Ter 


+ em 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Why University of Notre Dame uses 
Soaperior Soap System—_ 





Soaperior 
Equipped 
Lavatories 





Dining Hall 
University of 
Notre Dame 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 





Because Soaperior Soap Equipment insures perfect hygiene—Because 
it cuts down maintenance expense—it was chosen by the University 
of Notre Dame. 


To quote Mr. Robert H. Borland, Director of Dining Halls—“We 
have found the Soaperior Soap System practicable in day in and 
day out hard service. It is a great improvement over cake soap from 
the standpoint of economy and hygiene.” In these washrooms, 2700 
students daily are provided with sanitary hand washing facilities 
through the use of the Soaperior Soap System. More conclusive proot 
of the efficiency and economy of this equipment cannot be desired.” 


U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORPN., 
435 S. Western Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


FOR MODELING 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


ee Me 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 








The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 













i WITH THE MILWAUKEE i@& 
Apreference for DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 
Sraulivavatn’ TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
is justitied ~ from It will pay you to inquire into 
the standpoint of this economical—efficient method 
economy as weilas of cleaning your school floors. 
5 from alove of good ieithan Sokchad ‘eletnalion 
Z crafts dead together with our special 





proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 
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SOP,  ——— Address..... 0. ..seeeeeeeee eee tee eee e teense eeeeeee tena eens 
SS ce UTR so vicccccccosccesecceceesscceseses 
MILWAUKEE 















MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
102-22D STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Adina ns anette. 
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FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 





Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


We need teachers for Grades, High School, Normal and College. 
To School Officials we respectfully solicit your patronage. 


expense, your requirements. 


HOOSIER EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 


C. Stonecipher, Mgr. 
518 E. DR. WOODRUFF PLACE 













BUREAU. 48th year. 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Here Is an Ideal School-Nurse and Health 
Teacher! A—American, R.N., age 30, post-grad- 
uate in school nursing and social service, 4 years’ 
Social service and 9 years’ health teacher experi- 
ence is available at $2,000 for health teacher ap- 
pointment, any location. 


B-—-Splendid trained young nurse, now taking 
public health training, desires fall appointment. 


C—R.N., age 29, post-graduate in social service, 
1 year’s public health experience with Grenfell 
Mission, available for eastern appointment. 

No. 1895, Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


anvennenenecnenscensennsennnessennenncaneanencsnuennensvauenuenucsunenecceaceauenneaseensenseanenvenncnccententeecenieenvencgnuenueaneceanieneeaentenuennndenteniettt 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject = 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 


KG 2707 ie 


_ eee TOT EL oan eT ee 


2 MIATA LIAL ALE 320.8. Grand, st. ons, Mo. mal 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


states Tell us your needs. 


We have an unusual number 
of excellent teachers avail- 
able for immediate place- 
ment. If you have a vacancy 
procure efficiency. 


Great American Teachers Agency 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL 
“Oldest teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.”’ By this union we have added many years of experience 
to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school officials and teachers 
better than ever before. Office 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., P. O. Box 157. 





PTT ae eS Oe 






Covers all 


TUAeaeeneeeeeananecegasencegcggccagagy 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 :E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Over forty years a leader among agencies. Its code of ethics adopted al- 
most in its entirety by the National Association of Teachers Agencies. An 
unexcelled list of Superintendents, Principals, Business Managers, Librarians, 
Dietitians, Nurses, Athletic Coaches, and Directors of Physical Education, as 
well as Teachcers for every department in the public schools, by means of 
which School Boards may profit without cost to them. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Formerly located in the Chicago Temple, it has recently found more com- 
modious quarters on the sixteenth floor of the new Straus Building. Does 
College and University work only. 

The above organizations, among the largest 
in the U. S., are under the direction of C. E. 
Goodell, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 











Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 


Write or wire us, our 


Licensed. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ALBERT 


Established 1885 





25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington @nd women on our avail- 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 


school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 
fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 


management. Best Sthools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 





JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY ” (eee Ree 
Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 


; 


FELT SPECIALTIES 
We make a complete line of various felt specialties 
for parades, home comings, athletic events, etc. 
Send for our catalog showing our line and prices. 
Bradford & Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 
WANTED 





Wanted—School Superintendents desirous of sales 


positions during the vacation period, to sell a 
product required by law on most schools. A large 
number of schools are prospects. Address 26-J, 


American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wanted, position, business agent in school or col- 
lege, by woman, six years’ business experience, 
three as secretary and assistant to fiscal agent of 
state university. Address 28-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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. CURTAIN TRACKS 
oO 

G 

U 

E 328 SUPERIOR AVE. N.W., 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


STAGE SETTINGS 


Decorative Darkening Curtains for Auditorium Windows. 


WINDOWCRAFT DRAPERY CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Degree holder (Michigan), qualified town super- 


intendent, city principal, high-school instructor; 
showing achievement record; four years school- 
head. Write for circular. Address 29-J, American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


INKWELLS 





School Desk Inkwells— We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improved “Chi- 
cago” school desk inkwells. Write for samples 
and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 6529 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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|| Speaking of Repeat Orders § 

re . : Bi 

: for Stage Curtains ; 

: and Scenery — 5) 

Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. Bt 

: (in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 5 

% 1922 Senior High School B j/-- 
1923 Nathan Hale Schoo! For PERMANENT. PROTECTION seni, des 
iz BS undesirable persons from entering 

% 1924 Elihu Burritt School 2 ee oa 
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1925 Osgood School 
1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 





LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE. aes WISCONSIN 


EO OE BOE BOA 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 







Our catalog gives in 
} graphic detail the com- 
| plete story of all that 
7 is best and most ad- 
} vanced in modern 
i school seating. 


Sent free on 





Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America ST Ee Ee L F U RN ITU R E CO. 


Spiceland Indiana GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





















Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 





N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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A New Home Economics Gext 


Fundamentals of Sewing 


By Carrie Crane Ingalls 


Instructor of Sewing 
Chatham Junior High School 
Savannah, Georgia 


A standard text written especially for secondary and 
vocational school teachers who are seeking a practical, 
detailed statement of the fundamentals of sewing. 


A real text on sewing—a book which 
outlines a comprehensive course, contains 
a complete series of carefully graded class 
assignments, and which still goes into every 
detail. 


Years of experience with girls of high- 
school age have given to Carrie Crane 
Ingalls the knack of presenting problems 
in sewing in a manner which is at once 
interesting and convincing, while her work 
in establishing courses in sewing has made 
possible a definiteness of purpose and a 
sense of proper organization which is rare indeed. 


The opening chapter of FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SEWING is devoted to a discussion of sewing equip- 
ment. Scissors, pins, thread, marking devices and all 
the other accessories are taken up in turn. Going into 
the problems of sewing, Carrie Crane Ingalls pays par- 
ticular attention to detail. Whether the subject is plain 
hand stitching or the most intricate combination of 





hand and machine work, every point is set- 
tled with a clarity which is remarkable. 
This is due in large measure to more than 
250 specially drawn illustrations which are 
keyed and which tie in with the text. Both 
the one-thread and two-thread machines 
are discussed, and the author covers me- 
chanical construction and care with the 
same thoroughness and clarity which char- 
acterizes her discussion of their operation. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SEWING is 
divided into fifteen chapters corresponding 
to fifteen class assignments which, of course, may be 
modified to suit requirements. Each chapter is divided 
into three parts: an introductory note, the assignment, 
and a list of review questions. This form gives an 
organization which materially lessens the task of the 
teacher and at the same time permits flexibility. Ped- 


agogically, FUNDAMENTALS OF SEWING is 
right. 


Table of Contents 


Introductory Note—Equipment for Sewing—Constructive Processes 


1. Plain Hand Stitches and Hems 


2. Sewing Machines and Plain Hand Stitching 


. Buttons and Buttonholes 
. Mending—(A) Woven Darns 


. Mending—(B) Running Darns, Stoting, Mending Tissue 


-. Hooks and Eyes, Eyelets, Snap Fasteners, Loops, Frogs 


. Seams and the Finishing of Seams 


3 
4 
5 
6. Mending—(C) Patches 
/ 
8 
9. Plackets and Gussets 


10. Skirt Hems, Scalloped Hems and Belts 


11. Pockets 
12. Machine Attachments 


13. Tucks, Pleats (Side, Box, Accordion), and Sunbursts 
14. Fancy Gathering, Smocking, Ruching, Etc. 
15. Arrowheads, Crow’s-Feet, Stars, and Bows 


You are invited to send for a copy of FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SEWING for free examination for ten days. You will be 


both surprised and pleased. 


Cloth, 184 pages, 6 by 9 inches, Price $1.60 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


308 Montgomery Building, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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in this Directory. 





ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ARCHI 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 

ee Company 

Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

, = Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Blackboard Company 

Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 

Leavitt Mfg. Company 

Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 

Kewanee Boiler Company 

Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of IIl. 
BOILER COMPOUND 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Standard Book Cover Co. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Harter School Supply Company 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Barrett Company, The 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Indiana Limestone Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 

National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
BUSSES 

General Motors Corporation 

Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Blickman, Inc., S. 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co,. The 

Van Range Co., John 

CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 

Goes Lithographing Co. 

CHAIRS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Clarin Manufactu:ing Co. 

Maple City Stamping Company 

Marble Chair Company, B. L. 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 

Wark, William H. 

CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
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Maple City Stumping Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range eee The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National rae S Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Compan, 
Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING - 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISPLAY RACKS 
Hammett Company, J. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING ; EQUIPMENT 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. ‘FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. ne. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
DRAWING EQUIPMENT 
Eagle Pencil Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
National Utilities Corp. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ELECTRIC TOWELS 
American Airdry Corporation 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


(Continued on Page 161) 


The names : in oe are eee ef the leading and most rellable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers In the United States. None other can receive a oun 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. ; 


Weber Costello Company 


Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Superior Equipment Company 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


berg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Bruce Company, E. L. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Rubberstone Corporation 
United States Quarry Tile Ci. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Ronded Floors Co., Ine. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Ine. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons. James B 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Ce. . 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Stakmore Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
Walrus Mfg. Co. 
Wark, William H. 
Welfare Seating Company 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 


ee ee 


Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
a Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

F. Sturtevant Co. 

RANTS 


HYD 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewits Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
_ Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Ine. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick & Co., Albert 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Kayline Company, The 
Miller Company, The 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Ine. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, MeNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MAP HOLDERS 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
« Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Service 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
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NIBROCS for HEALTH 





 powrpes Towels serve both buyer and user. Each towel is highly absorbent 
and of sufficient size and strength to thoroughly dry the hands. Hence, 
Nibrocs bring economy to the buyer. 


To the user, Nibrocs promote health. Each towel is individually served from a 
white enameled, dust proof, steel cabinet, one at a time. Nibrocs are good to the 
most sensitive skin, as they are free from any injurious chemicals. 


Your schools should have the best—and Nibrocs cve the best. ONE WIPES DRY. 
Handsome, white enameled steel cabinets are 


loaned without charge to all users of Nibroc 
Towels. 








Sample packages of Nibrocs will be sent upon 
request and without obligation. 


FOUNDED 1852 


Portland, ane 





BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
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Esterbrook Pen Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
American Piano Company 
Kimball Company, W. S. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Church Mfg. Company, C. F. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Circle A Products Corporatien 
Harris Brothers Company 
Mershon & Morley Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
International Projector Corp. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
ROOFING 
Barrett Company, The 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, Steel 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC eo 
Rowles Co., E. 
Standard Wieririe’ ‘Time Company 
SCENERY 
Windowcraft Drapery Co. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
——, Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
SOAP—LIQUID 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Windowcraft Drapery Co. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
American Blue Stone Company 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 





STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
STEREOPTICONS 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
TICKETS 
Weldon Williams & Lick 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Rrown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 





ADVERTISERS’ 


F School Board Journal 


na OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reilable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 
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Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 

TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Company 

VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

VENETIAN BLINDS 
Hough Shade Corporation 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 

VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Ts E. H. 
Wallace & Co., 

WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 

WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 

WATER SYSTEMS 
National Utilities Corp. 









WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Company 

Mutschler Brothers Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

N. W. Expanded Metal Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

a = Ventilation Co., Ine. 

ams Pivo Com 

WINDOW GUARDS _ 

American Fence Construction Co. 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

N. W. Expanded Metal aw 

Stewart Iron Works Co., Th. 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

David Lupton’s Sons Co. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Hough Shade Corporation 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOWS—STEEL 

David Lupton’s Sons Co. 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Wallace & Co., J. 
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“Who Gets Paid” 

The story of Mr. Andrew J. Peters, superintend- 
ent of schools, Dover, Delaware, of a young lad is 
common of all young Americans. These young lads 
and lassies in our schools are great to discern and 


quick to judge. My youngster, the other day, had a 
tooth extracted. He watched me intently as I 
wrote the check for the dentist. As we left the 
dental office the youngster said, “Dad, did you have 
to pay him for pulling my tooth?” Here’s the joke: 

Johnnie had just come home from school one 
day and said, “Dad, do teachers get paid for 
their work ?” 

The father replied, “Yes, my son, why do you 
ask that?” 


Johnnie remarked with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, “Well, the students do all the work.” 


The Melting Pot 

The story of Mr. Allen P. Keith, superintendent 
of schools, New Bedford, Massachusetts, proves in 
a witty way that the Jews have a claim to the 
Kingdom of Wit as well as the Irish. Wit, serious- 
ly speaking, is natural to the youth at least of all 
nationalities. 

An assistant supervisor of physical education 
(Miss Lumiansky—Jewish) introduced herself 
to a class of 4B pupils in our foreign section 
thus: “Good morning, children; my name is 
Miss Lumiansky; I am a Russian.” Calling on 
different children they gave their names and 
Miss Lumiansky said, “You are French; you are 
Polish; you are Portuguese,” ete. 


Finally, she called on a boy named Cohen and 
said, “Oh! you are a Russian, too.” With a 
very sober face he replied, “No; Hebrew,” much 
to the delight of teacher and pupils. 


—And They Both Laughed 

Mr. F. R. Phillips, superintendent of schools at 
Alma, Michigan, offers what he terms “an old one.” 
His story is a clever bit of wit for folk who have 
a tendency to appear to be what they are not. A 
school man quoted to me the other day a good sen- 
tence, “What you are thunders so loud in my ears 
I cannot hear what you say you are.” 


A donkey and a Ford met on the highway. 
The Ford said to the donkey, “What are you?” 
The donkey answered, “I’m a horse; what are 
you?” The Ford answered, “I’m an automo- 


bile.” Then they both laughed and passed on. 





SCENE IN A “STRIKE” SCHOOL 
Teacher: ‘‘Why are you late, comrade?” 
Pupil: “‘What’s that to you, anyway?” 
Teacher : “Comrade, you must not be insolent to me.” 
Pupil: “Garn, boojwa!” _ Teachers’ World, London. 
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A NEW CATALOG 


The American Seating Company has just issued 
a new catalog of auditorium chairs and assembly- 
hall seating. The catalog will be of particular 
interest to school authorities because of the great 
variety of the seating shown and because of the 
unique color illustrations which provide an ex- 
act idea of typical color combinations which are 
obtainable. A feature of the catalog is a series 
of illustrations of important auditoriums, school 
buildings and other structures which have been 
equipped by the firm. Copies will be sent to school 
authorities who address the American Seating Com- 
pany at 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


A NEW DOOR HOLDER 


The Austral Window Company has just announced 
a new type of door holder, one that will be of 
especial interest to school authorities who are 
troubled with slamming classroom doors, auditorium 
doors, and gymnasium doors. 

The Austral door holder is rather clearly ex- 
plained in the accompanying illustration which 
shows the various positions automatically assumed 
by the door holder by merely exerting pressure 
on the door knob. The holder may be raised to the 
position “out of use” by lifting it with the foot 
or with the hand. 
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THE AUSTRAL DOOR HOLDER 


The holder acts automatically and silently, and 
permits the door to be set ajar at any convenient 
point. It serves also as a bumper to prevent the 
door from being flung back against bookcases or 
walls. 

Full particulars may be had from the Austral 
Window Company, 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW CATALOG OF LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Gaylord Brothers of Syracuse, N. Y., have issued 
a sixteen-page catalog, illustrating and describing 
a variety of furniture for the school library. The 
catalog lists and describes such pieces of furniture 
as table displayer, dictionary stand, magazine rack, 
book display case, charging desk, tables, chairs, and 
card catalog cabinets. 


NEW CATALOG OF FACTORY-BUILT 
SCHOOLS 


The Togan-Stiles Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has issued a new catalog of factory-built 
schools, which illustrates and describes a variety of 
designs of portable schools suitable for emergency 
use in affording relief from overcrowded classrooms 
and contingencies resulting from fire or other 
causes. 

The buildings in design, construction, and service 
are equal to the finest that money can buy. They 
serve the need adequately and economically as long 
as the need exists. In appearance, they are a credit 
to any community. 

The Togan schools are made in standard one-, 
two-, three-, and four-room models to care for vary- 
ing requirements in each community, and are 
planned so as to conform to the strictest building 
laws of the states. 

Information concerning the Togan-Stiles portable 
schools may be obtained by writing to the Togan- 
Stiles Company at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW CATALOG OF PLAYGROUND EQUIP- 
MENT 


The Hill-Standard Company of Anderson, Ind., 
has issued a catalog of 68 pages, illustrating and 
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describing the Fun-ful line of playground equip- 
ment for school use. The catalog describes giant 
strides, ocean waves, merry-go-rounds, cycle strides, 
revolving parallel bars, coasters, slides, seesaws, 
teeter ladders, circular traveling ring outfits, out- 
door gymnasium equipment, swing outfits, shelter 
sheds, and basketball backstops. 

For further information concerning the Hill- 
Standard equipment, school officials are requested 
to write to the Hill-Standard Company at Ander- 
son, Ind. 


RESILIENT FLOORS IN SCHOOLS 

Under the title, “Analyzing the Problem of Re- 
silient Floors in Schools,” the Bonded Floors Com- 
pany, Inc., of Kearny, N. J., gives the results of 
a study of the especial flooring needs of schools, 
and how these needs are met through the applica- 
tion of various flooring materials. It is brought 
out that six major factors of sanitation, mainte- 
nance, comfort, quietness, durability, and appear- 
ance, as well as two minor factors of resistance to 
acids and alkalies, and ease of repair or replace- 
ment are involved in the selection of flooring 
materials. 

Each of the preceding factors was studied inde- 
pendently and in relation to all the factors and 
was assigned an index number in accordance with 
the opinions of experts and the experience of well- 
informed persons. The index numbers as applied 
to twenty divisions of a school plan show at a 
glance the importance which must be placed upon 
each of the elements. The value of such a chart to 
architects will be readily understood and will save 
time in studying technical data and selecting floor | 
materials. 

To assist school authorities and architects in the 
selection of suitable “bonded flooring” materials, 
the firm has prepared another chart showing the 
practical use of “bonded floors” in schools, with the 
logical allocation of various types in the twenty 
divisions of a school plan. 

The Bonded Floors Co., Inc., manufactures and 
installs the highest grade of resilient flooring mate- 
rial, including Gold Seal battleship linoleum, Gold 
Seal jaspe linoleum, Gold Seal treadlite tile, Gold 
Seal marbleized tile, Gold Seal carpet, and natural 
cork tile. A descriptive pamphlet describing the 
characteristics of each type will be sent to any 
architect, or school official, upon request. 


NEW CATALOG OF MICROSCOPES AND 
ACCESSORIES 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has just issued a 35-page booklet de- 
scribing and illustrating the Bausch & Lomb line 
of high-grade microscopes and accessories for edu- 
cational institutions. The catalog lists microscopes 
for biological work, for photomicrography, for 
studying colloids in liquids, gases, and solids, for 
examining opaque objects, for dissecting, for draw- 
ing, and for meeting various forms of usefulness in 
the school laboratory. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by writing to the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW TRUSCON STEEL CATALOG 

The Truscon Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has just issued a new catalog of Truscon continuous 
steel windows and mechanical operators. It pro- 
vides the technical data concerning the construction 
and installation of windows which are especially 
adapted to industrial buildings, with saw-tooth or 
monitor-type roofs. The catalog is designated as 
No. 126. 


BOWLUS COMPANY MANUFACTURES 
JEWEL FLUSH VALVE 

The Bowlus Mfg. Company of Springfield, Mass., 
has announced the marketing of its new Jewel seat- 
operating closet. The closet has a reputation for 
durability and efficiency in school buildings due to 
the use of the Jewel flush valve, which makes it 
possible to operate with 100-per-cent efficiency under 
the water pressure of 5 to 15 Ib. 





THE JEWEL VALVE 


The Jewel flush valve is the main mechanical 
element of the new seat-operating closet. This fea- 
ture is of special advantage due to the simplicity 
of operation, minimum of maintenance cost, and 
placing of the operating springs to prevent rust 
and corrosion. 

The Bowlus Company has recently been reorgan- 
ized, under the management of Mr. A, D. Hoster- 
man, which has led to many improvements both 
upon the Bowlus Jewel closets and the Bowlus 
flush valves. 
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West Commerce 
High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Teaches Filing by the 
Library Bureau Practice Plan 


Students in four of the outstanding tails. The Teacher’s Guide and Key 


schools of Cleveland learn to file by ac- 
tually filing. Real miniature letters are 
used. Real miniature filing systems de- 
monstrate the five standard ways to file. 
A complete text aids each pupil’s prog- 
ress through the course. 


It’s easy to teach filing by the L. B. 
Practice Plan. Preliminary correspond- 
ence training helps you brush up on de- 


smooth daily problems out. Lesson cor- 
rection is a part of classroom work. 


Is filing a feature of commercial in- 
struction in your school? Look into the 
L. B. Practice Plan. Send for “A Broad- 
er Opportunity for Community Serv- 
ice.” This new booklet will give you 
complete information. Send for it to- 


day. 


Library Bureau 


DIVISION OF 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Remington Rand Bldg. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Remington Rand Business Service 


Remington Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet 1040, “A Broader Opportunity for 
Community Service.” 
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How to Keep 
















Try to keep dirt off a newly painted wall ina 
busy office. You'll have your hands full. One 
oily-haired caller uses it for a headrest ... 
another tries out his fountain pen against its 
gleaming surface ... a third finds it conven- 
ient for jotting down memoranda. Added to 
all this is the steady accumulation of dirt and 
soot. 


Building tenants don’t have to mount guard 
to keep walls clean, however, if they are 
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Hockadayed. Hockaday is washable. It dries 
with a smooth non-porous finish that water 
will not affect. It stands repeated washings, 
year after year, and keeps walls looking new 
indefinitely. Hockaday is immune to limeburn, 
air checking, suction, peeling and other com- 
mon paint ailments. It is the inevitable choice 
of building owners who make a thorough, 
comparative study of paints for greatest 
economy. 


You can settle the high cost of repainting for years to 
come by specifying throughout, in buildings under your 
supervision, Hockaday, the Washable Paint. Learn more 
about this wonder paint; send for free booklet, “Paint 
Mileage.” 


HOCKADAY, INC. 
1823-29 Carroll Avenue 
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OU can always depend on Onliwon 
service wherever and whenever you 
need it. Our warehouses and distributors 
are situated in convenient centers 


throughout the entire country. 


This nationwide service has been made 
possible because of Onliwon’'s tremen- 


Onliwon 





dous popularity—a popularity based on 
the utmost in paper towel and toilet 
paper service at exceptionally low cost. 
For prompt, unfailing service without 


Wwaste—insist on Onliwon. 


A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, New 
York, U.S. A. 


TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 








Pressed steel Onliwon 
towel cabinet in rust- 
proof nickel silver. Yale 
lock to prevent theft and 
window to show contents. 


Prompt, unfailing, country-wide service 




















































































































AUSTRAL WINDOWS, 
| 
Specialists F 
ASHFORD, SNOWDEN MERCHANT, ALEXANDER 
ASHBY, ASHBY & MeCARTHY. JOE W. 
SCHULTZE MALONEY, MORRIS M. 
AREND, ERNEST A. NORMAN. ALEX W 
BECKWITH, FREDER- PERKINS. CHATTEN & | 
ICK H. HAMMOND 
BRADEY, HAROLD B. PREACHER, G. LLOYD 
BOEGEL, WILLIAM J. PEABODY. WILSON & | 
BISSELL, F. H. BROWN 
BROWN & VON BREEN QUINTIN & KERR 
BROOKS, GEORGE W. PALMER, CHARLES S&S. 
BARTON, HARRY ROBERT & CO. 
COYLE, JOHN EDWARD ROBINS & CAMPAU 
CHRISTY, E. A. SCHOOL PLAN SERVICE 
CHAMBERLIN, G. BUREAU 
HOWARD STEINBACH, GUSTAVE E. 
CALDWELL, EDWARD B., SIRRINE & CO. | 
JR. STARRATT & VAN VLECK 
COFFIN & COFFIN SPAULDING, WM. H. | 
CALLIS. GEORGE R. SELKIRK. ALEX 
DURANG, F. FERDINAND CONNOR. JAMES W. 
EDWARDS & SAYWARD TOOKER & MARSH 
EDSON, GILBERT N. TORRE. PETER 
ELLIS, CURRAN TURNER, H. H. 
FANNING & SHAW TILDEN & REGISTER 
FOOTE, R. W. THEBAUD. V. E. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE VOSBURY. C. EDWARD 
HARRIS, A. L. WILDERMUTH, JOE H. & 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON co. 
ITTNER. WILLIAM B. WIEDERSUM, F. P. 
JAGOW,. PAUL F. WERNER & GREENFIELD 
KNAPPE & MORRIS WHITE, LUCIUS R. 
LLEWELLYN, JOS. C..CO. WYATT & NOLTING 
MILBURN, HEISTER, & WALSH, LOUIS A. 
ween seinen a WARNER, FRANZ C. 
I sCOLMSON & 7 ik . sc ow 
HIGGINBOTHAM aan a -tdatiaaal - 
MAHURIN, M. S. ae 
MONTZ & MORONEY —and hundreds of others. 
{OOD ventilation is within the reach of all through 
Austral Windows. They do NOT add to the 
total cost of the school, but DO add a permanent 
source of health to those occupying the classrooms. 
Austral is synonymous with STANDARD 
1 sallie 7 ve AUSTRALWIN DOW 
\ 

















